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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 



JAMES I. 



. -^ Notwithstanding the calamities which the 
1603.* people of Ireland had suffered for their fideli- 
ty to their religion, we have still to witness 
the existence of a spirit, which no persecution, 
short of annihilation, seemed wholly able to extin- 
guish. On the death of Elizabeth, a gleam of hope 
animated the bosom of Ireland, and the character 
and policy of the queen's successors, gave her some 
reasonable grounds for supposing that the sword 
would be sheathed, and that her ancient religion 
would no longer be a subject of reproach, or of pe« 
nalty. Foreign powers took advantage of the in- 
terval of peace which the death of Elizabeth be- 
stowed upon Ireland; and to the industry with 
which they inculcated the principles of unappeas- 
able hostility to the doctrines of the reformation, 
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3 THE HISTORY 

may be attributed a great portion of that jealousy 
and hatred entertained by James and his counsel- 
lors against the catholics of Ireland. The extirpa- 
tion of the catholic and his religion, was considered 
as the only mode of securing the power of Eng- 
land against the perpetual experiments of foreign 
powers. Mountjoy, therefore, marched into the 
south of treland, determined to extinguish the ris- 
ing spirit of insurrection : Cashel, Clonmel, Lime- 
rick, which had declared for the free and public ex- 
ercise of cathoh'city, submitted to the discretion of 
the deputy. The public heart was now so com- 
pletely broken down, that the government of James 
conceived it a proper season to allay the jealousies 
and apprehensions of the Irish, by freeing them 
from the dreadful vengeance of those laws which 
had been so lately violated. For this purpose, an 
act of oblivioti and indemnity Was proclaimed 
throughout the country ; all ofifences committed 
against the crown, committed at any tim6 before 
the king's accession, were pardoned, and the whole 
body of the Irish yeomanry were received into his 
majesty's most gracious protection. This was the 
last act of Mounijoy's administration. Soon afler, 
he returned to England, accompanied by the Earl 
of Tyrone and Roderic O'Donnell. Th6y were 
both graciously received by the king, who confirm- 
ed Tyrone in all the honours of his house. The 
extension of English law, and the establishment of 
public justice followed the restoration of public 
peace ; and, if we are to credit the authority of Sir 
John Davis (one of the itinerant judges who visit- 
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ed the province of Ulster), the common pe<^le ex* 
perienc^d great comfort from the overthrow of that 
petty oppression under which they had been accu8# 
tomed to live* 

Sir Arthur Chichester succeeded Lord Mount* 
joy» as governor of Ireland ; and in his government 
we find the work of reformation advancing with 
n^>id strides* He suppressed die sept of the 
O'Byrnes of Wicklow, and converted their terri* 
tory into an English county $ he established courts 
of justice in Connaught, and restored the circuit of 
Munster; he abolished the old Irish customs of 
tanistry and gavelkind. Irish estates were made 
descendable according to the course of the com<- 
mon law of England. The Brehon jurisdiction 
was $et aside/ and the native Irish were admitted 
to all the privileges of English law. The impartial 
dispensation of justice conciliated the affections oT 

* By the Brehon law or custom, every criine> however enor- 
mous, was punished, not with death, but by a fine, or pecuniary 
mulct, which was levied upon the criminal. Murder, according to 
the best authcmties, w^s a crime particularly excepted, as one for 
which nothing short of the forfeiture of the offender's life could 
make atonement. The customs of gavelkind and tanistry were at- 
tended with die same absurdities in the distribution of property. 
Upon the death of any person, his land, by the custom of gavelkind, 
was divided among all the males of the sept or family, both bas- 
taxd and legitimate ; and after partition made, if any of the sqpt 
died, his portion was not shared out among his sons; but the 
chieftain, at his discration, made a new partition of all the lands 
belonging to that sept, and gave every one his share. As no man, 
by reason of this custom, enjoyed the fixed property of any land» 
— ^to build, to plant, to inclose, to cultivate, to improve, would 
have been so much lost labour. 

b2 
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the people^ who had so long suffered under the ta« 
mukuous violence of the Irish chieftains. The 
next important measure adopted hy Jslmes, was the 
settlement of property, correctly ascertaining the 
rights of individuals. For this purpose, a commis- 
sion of grace was issued under the great seal of 
England, for securing the subjects of Ireland a- 
gainst all claims of the crown. From various mo- 
tives, from fear of the past, and from apprehension 
of the future, to guard against the vengeance of 
the crown, ias well as to icnprove their tenure for 
life, to an estate iii fee, numbers surrendered their 
lands, and received them back again as the tenants 
of the crown. The poorer classes of the commu- 
nity were protected against the exaction of their 
landlords, by the certainty of an annual rent, be- 
yond which the landlord could not advance his 
claim^ Just regulations gave every man a valuable 
interest in the lands of which he was the master ; 
and building, planting, cultivation, and civilization, 
were their immediate fruits. The towns soon fol- 
lowed the example of the country, and new char- 
ters, granting new privileges, were liberally substi- 
tuted for the old discouraging charters under which 
they had heretofore exercised their power. The 
benefit which would have flowed to Ireland from 
that mild and conciliating system upon which the 
servants of James had hitherto acted, would soon 
have obliterated the remembrance of all that vio- 
lence of which we have given an account, were it 
,not tliut the virulence of religious animosity was 
doomed to succeed to the desolation of the sword, 
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and the bigotiy of. the monarch against the ancient 
religion of Irdiand, to the hostility of his country 
against her rights^ her independence and character; 
It was reasonable that the Irish people should have 
flattered themselves ^ith protection from that mo- 
narch who had so often made professions of his at* 
tachment to the head of their religion f but whea 
be came to the throne, he had to consult the pre« 
judices of the puritans of England — ^at this period 
the most powerful religious party in his dominions. 
James, therefore, issued his proclamations against 
the catholics ; he commanded all Jesuits to leave 
the kingdom, unless they conformed to the estab- 
lished religion. 

Such violent proceedings excited the apprehen- 
sions of all the old English catholic families of ibe 
pale, who immediately determined on presenting a 
remonstrance to the. monarchy Their petition was 
answered by the arrest of Sir Patrifck! Barnwall, 
who was soon after isgnt a prisoner into England. 
The boldness with which the catholics demanded 
the toleration of their religion, encouraged the ctc^ 
culation of the rumour that a conspiracy was form- 
ing by the principal Irish chieftains, Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell, to seize upon the Irish government^ 
and assassinate the deputy and his council. The 
interest of both Tyrone* and Tyrconnel were so 
opposed to any plan of this kind, their reconcile- 

* Tyrone was at this time so closely looked Jafter^ that he was 
heard to complain, " that he had so many eyes watching over 
him» as that he could not driidc a full carouse of sack, but the state 
was advertised thereof in a few hours."-^/Sfr «/oAn Dam* Histori/f. 
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ment with the English government so completev 
and their restoration to their ancient honours and 
estates so nvell established, that the most impartial 
historians have concluded, that such a corispiracy 
only had existence in the minds of those who con« 
templated new confiscations of Irish property. The 
plah had the desired efiect ; both Tyrone and Tyr- 
Gonnell feli that it would be an idle display of cou« 
rage to confront their enemies, or to demand jus« 
tice from that power which appeared to be the se* 
cret instrument of the confederacy against their 
lives and properties. They therefore fled to the 
continent, and abandoned their vast possessions to 
the disposal of the crown.* The greatest arid most 
valuable parts of Ulster escheated to the crown ; 
and James was then put in possession of a country 
into which he might introduce the principle and 
the practice of English laws. A petty insurrection 
of Sir Cahir O'Dogherty gave new pretexts to the 
eneniies of the Irish, to extend their plans of con« 
fiscation; and six northern counties, Tyrconnell, 
now called Donegal!^ Tyrone, Derry, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, and Armagh^ amounting to about five hun- 
dred thousand acres, were now at the disposal of 
the English monarch. « James," says Mr Leland, 
*• who affected to derive his glory from the arts of 
peace, resolved to dispose of those lands in such a 

• Tyrone fled privately into Normandy, in 1607; thence to 
Flandars^ and thence to Rome, where he lived on the pope's al- 
lowance, became blind, and died in the year 1616; his son was 
some years after found strangled in his bed at Brusselsi and so 
ended his race,^Borlas€*s Reduction of JrelancL 
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manner, as might introduce bAI the h^pj4>on8e« 
queiKXs of peace and cultivation } tUe experaencd 
of s^fg^ bears the ipost honourable testimony to the 
deik^n ; and Ireland mutt gratefully ackapwledget 
that here were the first foundations laid of its af- 
flfience and secttrity/' Such are the observation9 
of an Irishman, after relating the calamities endu- 
red by the devoted people of the north, who were 
banished from their properties, and sacrificed to the 
ambition or the avarice of English adventurers.^ 
The lapse of two hundred years has given to the 
north of Ireland the advantage of encouraged in- 
dustry ; but it is impossible, even at this distant pe- 
riod, not to contemplate, with the most indignant 
feelings, the infamous means by which the native 
Irish were plundered of their property and their 
privileges. James brought together his most cele- 
brated counsellors, to advise with him on the new 
distribution and division of the confiscated lands of 
Ir^aofd. Sir Arthur Ctuohester was tjhe principai 

* It has been said by some historians of the pale, that many of 
the catholic natives werp permitted to settle on the^e plantationt, 
and even to purchase some part of them ; hut it appears from tha 
testimony of Sit Thomas JPbflqw (an uaquestionahie audiority in 
the estimAtion of the Anti-Irish hi8torians}i (hat " the funda- 
mental ground of this plantation was the avoiding of natives, and 
the planting only with British." The OTarrels of the county of 
Longford, in their remonstrance, November 10, 1641, setforth^ 
'that ** the restraint of purchase in the mere Irish, oi lands in the 
escheated counties, aod the tmnt and blemMi of them and thetr 
posterity, did more discontent then, than that plantation rule ; 
for ^at they were brought to that extreme of poverty in these 
late times, that they must be sellers and not buyers of land."— 
Barlase'i Irish Rebellion. 
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aoatomist on this occasion, and, aided by the illus- 
trious Ixnrd Bacon, we find him recommending the 
Scotch and the English to the special favour jtf his 
sovereign^The Irish were to be particularly excepted 
from the list of those who were to be the future pro- 
prietors in the north of Ireland* The scheme adopted 
in the distribution of the lands of Ulster was different 
from that which had been acted upon by Elizabeth 
in Munster ; they were divided into diflSsrent pro* 
portions, the greatest to consist of two thousand 
English acres, the least of one thousand, and the 
middle of fifteen hundred. The regulations by 
which James distributed the lands of Ireland ar 
mong his English and Scotch subjects, were sudb as 
were calculated to give security and encouragement 
to the possessor* They were bound to build and 
to plant, they were to let their lands at determined 
rents, and for no less term than twenty* one year^ 
or three lives, the tenants' houses to be built after ' 
the English fashion ; and, in all their custon^ and 
habits, they were obliged to assimilate as close as 
possible to those of the country from whence they 
came. The city of London took a leading part in 
the settlement of Ulster ; they accepted large grants 
in the county of Derry, they stipulated to expend 
twenty thousand pounds on the plantations, to build 
the cities of Derry and Coleraine, on the condition 
of enjoying such privileges as would insure them 
comfort and respectability* Care was taken by 
James that the clergy should be provided for, the 
churches rebuilt, and funds established for their 
preservation. Such was the foundation on which 
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the north of Ireland has risen to its present flou- 
rishing condition ; and, as in other great revolu* 
tioDS) we no longer reflect on the sufferings of the 
ancient inhabitants, when contemplating the wealth, 
and l)appiness of those who have sucqeeded them. 
The work of plantation was so prolific a source of 
aggrandizement to English adv^utur^rs, that the, 
reader sliould not be surprised to see every expe*, 
dient, which the confusion of past times could of«^ 
fer to avarice and to ambition, adopted to multiply 
new confiscations and new revolutions of property.. 
In the turbulence of rebellion, lands were industri- 
ously concealed and detained from the crown ; old 
records weie explored, and such concealments were 
detected. The old possessors were obliged to a* 
bandon their lands, or to compound for their reten* 
tion. Such services towards the British monarchy 
and such practices towards Ireland, obtained for 
Sir Arthur Chichester the lordship of Innishowen, 
the extensive territory of O'Dogherty. The pains 
and penalties of recusancy were inflicted with ri- 
gour, and the taking of the oath of supremacy was 
tiie essential and necessary qualification of every 
Irishman, who wished to enjoy either an office of 
honour or emolument. Without the acknowledg- 
ment of the king's supremacy, the magistrate 
might be deprived of his commission, and the law- 
yer stripped of his robe. Mr Leiand observes, 
^' that the indolence and acquiescence to which the 
errors of popery reduce the mind, added to the 
shame of deserting their communion, seem to have 
kept back these men from any advances towards 
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conformity/* We must confess we would rather 
irttribute the obstinacy of the Irish gentlemen on 
this occasion, the magistrate, or the lawyer, to the 
conscientious sense of the obligations they owed 
to that religion which they were instructed to be* 
lieve was the best We should suppose that their 
obstinacy was the offipring of an honest conviction 
of the truth of the principle to which they clung, 
and not the base and interested progeny of pride, 
f^y, or custom. If Mr Leland was to be deprived 
of his rights, because he refused acknowledging 
the supremacy of the pope, we should not consider 
it a very liberal conjecture that Mr Leland refused 
the oath from obstinacy rather than from principle. 
Such a feeling could never endure very long. In 
an individual, the pride of an insulted mind may 
be found to resist the united efforts of force and 
fraud $ but in the mind of a nation, the sentkn^at 
must have a broader foundation ; it must be the 
conviction of the truth of the principle to which it 
adheres, and not a passive obedience to custom or 
. to fashion. 

Chichester, having witnessed the progress of dis- 
content with considerable apprehension for the se* 
curity of his government, determined on convening 
a parliament. Twenty-seven years had elapsed 
since any parliament was held in this kingdom, in 
consequence of the extraordinary revolution which 
had taken place in the state and circumstances of 
Ireland. The new parliament promised to be a 
more faithful representative of all its mixed inb^ 
bitants than any which had hitherto preceded it. 
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Seventeen new counties, and a great number of 
newly created boroughs, were to be added to the 
general representation. The convening of this par* 
liament, in 1612, alarmed the minds of the Irish. 
From the new arrangements, the creation of coun- 
ties and boroughs, the influence of the government 
was supposed to be increased to an alarming extent. 
Tlie Roman catholics suspected the integrity of 
Chichester's design in calling a parliament; $!bA 
their principal leaders, men of distinguished conj|t^^ 
quence in the pale. Lords Gormanston, Slane, Kil« 
leen, Trimblestown, Dunsaney, and Louth, addres- 
sed a letter to the king, in which they boldly re- 
monstrated against the calling of the parliament. 
This letter being considered by James as too bold 
iaits language, was contumeliously rejected. The 
trade of parliament went on ; the boroughs were 
multiplied to forty; the recusants, or, in other 
words, the independent Irish party^ rallied their 
friends ; the clergy co-operated in stimulating the 
people to a vigorous dSbrt against farther innova- 
tions, and every hand and every heart were engaged 
in the grand contest for the rights and privileges of 
Irishmen. The catholic lawyers displayed unpre- 
cedented activity, and, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of ^vernment, succeeded in beating their 
enemies at the majority of the elections. 

Notwithstanding the apparent triumphs of the 

country, or catholic party, the government had so 

managed the old and the new boroughs, that, on 

counting the parliamentary numbers, there appeared 

. one hundred and twenty-five protestants, and one 
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hundred and one cotholics.* A contest of a sin« 
gular nature took place on the appointment of the 
speaker* Sir John Davis, the Irish attorney-gene« 
ral, was recommended by James. Sir John Eve- 
rard, a justice of the king's bench, was the favour- 
ite of the country party. The struggle was so vio- 
lenty that the party of Sir John Davis seated him* 
in the lap of Sir John Everard, who had been pre- 
sly put by his friends into the speaker's chair* 
violence of parties bad now so highly inflamed 
ttie public mind, that Chichester felt it necessary 
to endeavour to calm the rising tempest by mild and 
conciliating remonstrance. The puritans, inflated 

* About the 18tli of May 1618, the lord deputy, with all the 
peers of the realm, and the clergy, both bishops and archbishops,, 
attended in scarlet robes, very sumptuously, with sound of trum« 
pet. The Lord David Barry, Viscount Butterant, bearing the^ 
sword of state, and the Earl of Thomond bearing the cap of 
maintenance ; and after all these the lord deputy followed, riding 
upon a most stately horse, very richly trapped ; himself attired in 
a very rich and stately robe of purple velvet, which the king's 
majesty had sent him, having his train borne up by eight gentle- 
men of worth. They rode from the castle of Dublin to die ca- 
thedral church of St Patrick, to hear divine service, and a sermon 
preached by the reverend father in God Charles Hampton, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and primate of all Ireland. But as many of 
the nobility were catholics, they did not go into the church ; nei- 
ther heard divine service or sermon, notwithstandjttg they were 
lords of the parliament house, but they staid withmt during the 
time of service and sermon. Now when service was done, 
the lord deputy returned back to the castle, these recusant lorda 
joining themselves again with the rest of the state, and rode to 
Uie castle, in manner as they came from thence, where the par- 
liament was held->this was the first day of its meeting.— Desider. 
Curos. Hiber. Vol. I. 
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ifi^ith all the hideous spirit of sectarian despotism, 
murmured at the policy of the deputy, and, in the 
genuine lapguage of the inquisition^ called for the 
rigid enforcement of the penal statutes to establish 
an obedient conformity to their religion. 

Tlie shameful multiplication of the meanest and 
most mercenary sycophants, by the late creation 
of boroughs, roused the pride and the indignation 
of the catholic nobility and gentry of Ireland. It 
was, no doubt, a painfiki reflection to the iude^ 
pendent Irish mind, to have witnessed the degrade 
ed and humbled state to which their countrymen 
were reduced. To see a whole catholic nation, a 
parliament, with the exception of the immediate 
hirelings of government, almost all catholic ; the 
great majority of the army catholic : to see such a 
power as this lorded over by a few adventuring in- 
novators from England and Scotland, who com- 
posed the administration and filled the offices of the 
crown, must have greatly afflicted the heart, and 
roused the vengeance of a high-spirited country* 
The catholics boldly remonstrated with James 
against the indignities under which they sujBered. 
They ordered the lords Gormanston, Fermoy, Hus- 
sey, Luttrel, and Talbot', to repair to the British 
monarch, and to seek the immediate redress of such 
intolerable grievances. It is said that James re- 
ceived their complaints with good temper and 
kindness ; he agreed that commissioners should be 
sent into Ireland, to ascertain the justice of the 
Irish remonstrance. Even such a concession as 
as this from James elevated the hopes of the catho- 
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lies s and one of their del^ates. Sir James Gough> 
triumphantly announced, on his return to Irelandt 
the intention of the British monarch to tolerate the 
catholic religion^ and redress the injuries of which 
his Irish subjects had complained. The hypocrisy 
of the king was not even now discovered by the 
Irish catholics ; the professions of a tolerant and 
liberal spirit, which James so often made to Irer 
land, appeared to be part of his system of division 
and weakness. He would rai^ the hopes of thos^ 
he wished to destroy, and promise toleration to the 
religion of Ireland, in order that he might the 
more effectually eradicate it. He summoned the 
Irish delegates to bis counsel, and in a tone of in- 
sulting and ignorant mockery, told them that no 
system of government would content the Irish. 
** You would,*' said Jamps, ** have the kingdom of 
Ireland like the kingdom of Heaven.'' Notwith- 
standing the practices which we have detailed, and 
by which his Irish subjects were so insulted and 
oppressed, this monarch, in the stile and spirit of 
a despot, thus addressed the delegates of the Irish 
sation. 

*^ In the matter of parliament, you have carried 
yourselves tumultuously and undutifuUy, and your 
proceedings have been rude, disorderly, and in- 
excusable, and worthy of severe punishment, which, 
by reason of your submission, I do forbear, but 
not remit till I see your dutiful carriage in this 
parliament, where by your obedience to the depu- 
ty and state, and your future good behaviour, you 
may redeem your past miscarriage, and then you 
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may deaerve^ not only pardon^ but favour and 
cherishing/' 

The spirit of the country party could not be re* 
strained by such language, even coming from the 
throne : and they continued the same uninterrupt- 
ed opposition to every measure which trespassed on 
their religious or political liberty. The court and 
country party being nearly equal in numbers, be« 
gan to see the injuries which must flow from the 
perpetual fire of mutual recrimination. The court 
ceased to practise on the feelings of the people by 
measures of violence, and the friends of the people 
gave up the rigid spirit of resistance to every re« 
commendation of the cro^. All parties now drew 
together in parliament, and agreed to recognise, by 
an express law, the king's title to the crown. They 
passed an act, in 1614, for the attainder of tho 
Earis of Tyrone, Tyrconnell, and Sir Cabir 0% 
Dogherty. The old and sanguinary statutes agaiiiit 
the native Irish, by which those within the pale 
were permitted to treat their devoted coufitrymen 
as spies, were repealed ; and all distinctions, be« 
tween the native Irbh and the colonists, com- 
pletely done away. For these great and compre- 
hensive blessings, the king's treasury was speedily 
enriched by the gratitude of his Irish subjects. 
James acknowledged the liberal contributions of 
Ireland to the public expenditure, and pledged 
himself to watch over her interests with indefati- 
gable zeal. 

The next subject of importance which occupied 
the Irish governmenti was the framing a public 
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oonfaiflioii. of iaHh for the eitabUBh0d^i)bi«rQW 4)f : 
IreflaDd. Dr James Usher, so distinguiab^d.fo? t|M^ 
-kaining and talents, was selected to peiiism thi» 
diffi<nilt: undertaking. He drew up a profession^ 
vibidx' consisted of no less than one huQdr^ and 
fiutf articlesy some of which the British sovereign 
ta» knowsn to. have dissented from ; but the rigid 
(^viniam of Usher would compromise with no au<* 
tbority» The success attendant upon the great 
novtfaern plantation had now encouraged James to 
make a similar experiment in the southern countries* 
He determined, therefore, to send forth his agents 
of discovery, who would easily establish the royal 
claim to all the lands, ^hich its avarice or its des- 
potism might think proper to possess. The poli* 
tical inquisition soon discovered, that all that fine 
tract of country between the river pf Arklow and 
that of Slaney, was the property of the Crown ; 
that the counties of Leitrim, Longford, and West- 
mes^th, were either at a very early period vested 
in the British Crown, or forfeited by the rebellion 
of its inhabitants. 

- King James thus had to distribute among his 
English followers no less than four hundred thou* 
sand acres. It is not wonderful that the Irish, who 
were banished from their houses and their lands^ 
whose families and whose property were thus sacri- 
ficed to the enlightened legislation of King James, 
should be hereafter found revenging themselves on 
the successors of those Englishmen who had raised 
fbi^nes on their ruins. It is not difficult to pre- 
sent to the imagination of the reader of sensibilityt 
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the wide anddiwsid distraM ^bich the expiihio»of 
the thouattdd faaiilie^ tjiajt Qovered such an ex- 
teat Qf ccHmtry, must have created, jft is not diffi« 
cult to conceive, the hearUburniogs it must have 
causedi and the unappeasable vengeance with which 
it must hei^e flUed the hun^an bosom $ yet there are 
some men who^ will e^puress surprise at the barbae 
rous seeqes of retaliation which we shall hM^e to 
record. The man who reflects will see that they 
are the necessary effects of despotism^ and the na« 
tural vent through which the abused and suffering 
heart ever looks for relief. 

Sir Arthur Chichester was recalled to England 
before his last work of regeneration was complete* 
He. was succeeded in his admiuistration by Sir OIi« 
ver St John, whose conduct in parliament promis* 
ed but little indulgence to the religion or conscience 
of Ireland. He banished the priests by proclama« 
tion } an act of mercy, in the opinion of Mr Le« 
land, to the poorer catholics, who were so intolerably 
oppressed by the clergy, an idle and factious tribe. 
It is strange with what fidelity the poorer cathdics 
clung to such oppressors ; but Sir Oliver St John^ 
whom the same historian panegyrizes for hisvi<^ 
gour and his decision, does not slop here. He 
Gompells all magistrates to take the oath of su« 
premacy* * The severity of such government 

* An the counsellors at law that were In Ireland, who would 
not take the oath of supremacy, were put from pleading of causes 
in any of the four courts, or elsewhere, to speak for clients ; lik» 
wise such as were pensioners, that would not take the samaoat)^ 
were discharged of their pensions. 

VOL. II. C 
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bbiittiltedtill powers, ith6 «b^ ilWhp' «Kfe lb Ab 
fitiflifrU^ bfthe irith cilftdlitn^ Mfld^hoM^po^ver «) 
cttb^ fft^i«ifpdtoia to Blbtit ai«i ttwticA 61 pmedtltioa. 
I^ddii iti^f^t^fice like! tte «Rct'6f ileiiiovibt^ the 
WiH^Ui^Atji atfd tMs i^eoTnlg; the firibh- A^iti 
the ^nktitai violeuce oT « ^ngtfidiiiy WMftttiwii. 
Hi^ frtk^ fMfbpIe Hkd fluttered tiiediselvM^ that the 
6(Hde4iHiiicT& 6f 'rbitaoving Si# Oliver St ifohn^WoiiM 
Hkifi bUti lata nidalgeotce to their religiOittfeefibgA, 
nid th&t tih kdherence to the prbctiee of ihete 
^hu^ch, would be no longer bonsid^ed kreotaipa* 
(iBte Whh the sibcerest loyalty. Thiey therefore 
bp^hfy tftl^nded the duties which their religion pre' 
sb^^d; The refbrmed clergy took the alarm, and 
the %ar of intolerance commenced wil^ increased 
iuiriifiiony. Dbbtor U^her, Who ^as «etanldei:4d the 
head of the refbrthersj 'irst drew the ]^i^i8n£cid 
s^brd'jatidfti ia i^tef mbn, the-t^iet «if Whibb Wttty ^ik 
l^areih iiBt fhe swM in Vioibj'' he incnlcMid 4Xk 
th« eitstidg 'goVernmetit, i^e nebesUi;y bf istlPQitg 
laik'Vi^6T6m faieastbres to sn^e^sUle irlsiHg cotift. 
d^bb^ 'of ihe ttithdHbs. 

' 'Mt tehrid, Sfrho Ibses'no bppbrtunity »f •aburing 
ihe mio/tiV^s'-kmi principles of hi^ eoubfcit^rmen, 
ti^tiis ^he' fidelity bf the IHsfh to the teligion of 
^i^lVi^b^sio^, v^ith the 'bfumUiatita^ stigma of jg. 
pon|nce^ <>bstinacy} barbarism; an unworthy and 
4i6iriJiel'Q0tffmeataj^ pn the most unexampled allegi- 
«Ke to^thtttevprincij^es, which .th^. were tai^ght to 
4Mili«V% 'i/fkte ilte %eiik icidculated to tnmte them 
eternal salvatioB. The ' crimiRations -and recrimi> 
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nations of all religious sectarians, equally excite the 
scorn and contempt of the philosopher. The li- 
beral and enlightened mind will have equal rever- 
ence for the opinions and principles of one sect a9 
of another, and will endeavour to demonstrate that 
the true Christian, whether protestant, presbjterian, 
or catholic, will be best fulfilling its duties, when 
lie inculcates the toleration of all^ undisturbed by 
the insulting imputations of folly, of ignorance^ or 
of superstition. No sect of Christianity teach^? 
jmmorality ; no sect of Christianity professes doc- 
trines which would not make its follower a valu- 
;able member of society j therefore, let eagh indulge 
the other^ and the human mind, unrestrained by 
the bigot, will soon resume its strength, apd throw 
off the oppressive incumbrance qfaccun9ulated pre- 
judices. The scene of calamity which Ireland ex- 
hibited in 1622, and which was principally caused 
by the merciless prosecution pf the discoveries of 
defective titles^ is acknowledged by Mr Lelwd, 
who has so often been the pane^^ri^^er of the pten- 
tation system of James, as jtbe infallible mode 
of civilizing the, barbarous ii^habii;anits pf,Ireland. 
Never has any nation so dearly pur<:hasedthe bless- 
ings of civilization. 

In the manuscripts of Bishop Steme# we find, 
that in the small county of Longford^ t!wenty-fivje 
of one sept were all deprived of their estates, iwith- 
out the least compensation, or any means of sub- 
sistence assigned them. Let the reader, (when 
he comes to those periods of our history in which 
the collected vengeance of many years of suffering! 

c2 
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ivas poured forth on the unoffending descendants of 
those men who took part in the legal butchery of 
the dearest affections of the human heart), keep in 
his recollection the picture we shall now give, 
drawn by the vindicator of the colonizers, of the 
agonizing distress, and the torturing despotism t6 
which the Irish nation, under the specious pretext 
of civilization, were barbarously devoted* 

Mr Leland, speaking of this period, observes, 
"it was an age of project and adventure; men's 
minds were particularly possessed with ia passion for 
new discoveries, and planting* of countries. They 
who were too poor, or too spiritless to engage in 
distant adventures, courted fortune in Ireland, un- 
der the pretence of improving the king's revenue, 
'in a country whfere it was far less than the chkrge 
"of government. They obtained commissions of in- 
. quiry into defective titles, and grants of concealed 
lands, and rents belonging to the crown, the great 
benefit of which was generally to accrue to the pro- 
jector, whilst the king was contented with an incon- 
siderable proportion, of the concealment, or a small 
advance of rent. Discoverers were every where 
"busily employed in finding out flaws in men's titles to 
their estates. The old pipe rolls were searched to find 
origind rtents with which they had been charged j the 
patent rolls inthetower of London were ransacked for 
the ancient grants : no means of industry or devices 
*bf craft were left untried, to force the possessors to 
accept of new grants at an advanced rent. ' In the 
^enforcement of those inquiries, there arie not want- 
^ibg proofs, of the most iniquitous practices of hard- 
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eDe4 cruelty, of vile perjury, and scandalous subor- 
nation, employed to despoil the fair and unoffend- 
ing .proprietor of his inheritance." But the suffer- 
ings^f Irishmen did not stop there j ^* they either 
lay under odious disqualifications, or were neglected 
by the state in. the disposal of officer of trust and 
emolument ; they were overshadowed by new men 
sent from England to the king's service, whom they 
saw, . with indignation, rising suddenly into afflu- 
ence;" and the historian might have added, with 
honest indignation, rising into that affluence on the 
bfigg;ary and calamity of the native Irish. 

* The poverty of the Irish government was the ne- 
.cessary consequence of that system of rapacity and 
pluniJer, which was carried on by evei*y unprinci^ 
pled English adventurer, under its immediate patron- 
age. Nptwithstanding all James's boasted improve- 
ments, his regulations pf civilization and refinement^ 
the resources pf his exchequer were daily diminish- 
ing, and the necessity of new financial expedients 
as xapidly increasing. Various plans of re^eneral 
tiop.were adopted; and various artifices, as disho- 
jifst apd immoral a^ thqy.were shallow and unwise, 
w^re resorted to, 19 rec£uit.the almost bankrupt go- 
vernment of the colony j ^the ingenuity oi^ legal ad- 
visers was exercised in vain. It is trqe, a partial 
supply was eviscerated from the fears of the inha- 
bitants of Connaught, whose l^pds were thre^tene^ 
.to be sacrificed to a contemptible iijuibhle' of the 
law* Their titles to their property were 'pronoun- 
ced defective, because the patents, under which they 
held their lands, happened not to be enrolled in 
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the proper office, 'this was, in the opinion t)f the 
English- ^monarch, a sufficient jusftificatioii of that 
revolution which he contemplated with so much en- 
thusiasm, tod by which the c&Itimities of the Ulstet 
plantation would have been visited upon tlie inha- 
bitants of Connaught. The pressing Wants of James, 
however, protected the Irish from this Favourite ex- 
periment of plantation ; and a composition of ten 
thousand pounds was accepted by him jftotn the 
trembling landholders of Connaught. Were we t6 
draw any parallel between the ifanguinary govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, with the cold and nn^eling ty- 
ranny of James, We should be inclined to think, that 
the quantity of ^ufterklg inflicted on Ireland by th^ 
sword of the ohe, was l^ss cruel than the merciless 
statute war of the Othei* ; that the victorieis of 
jA^ountjoy ovet Tyrone and his followers, were of a 
to^ore exi^l'ti^il; iud, of ctiursl^, n more consoling im- 
'ture,itiaii tb6 ireSafdligrotiis abd cowardly schemes of 
desthictibi} planned by th^l^g^ sopfiist, mid acted 
upon i>y the instable avarice bf rdy^l rapacSty^ 
"the govet^nttiettt of lilKisiifc^^ an end^6 i& vic^ 
Xith) tHt 6£ jAttijftd pretSeirvBA it, in order to pro- 
Ipfig its, pafbs. ^ttd ttfuitipH in Its '^goqies; IJtid^ 
l^be nilusk 6f ititrdclucihg dib'law and customs of k 
civiCied %vd etiliglhtetied pcfople, every species iff 
dppre^i6n%^ ptiidtheli; ^k Ireland, Whidi couI(l, 
ui^clier a 'p^ii^d ^ni^ .'p^^r^ntitl system, hayie ertriche^ 
the hand thiit protected it, 'pnhi^hted her persecu- 
tors 'l)y 'the ifacumbraftce ofhefr pWeHyi aud ftp 
.W^wpea^ 
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The peftfide pf Hoelaod now promiald tkeuk' 
Te^* ^^^ '^^^"^ jrekntation <tf ibafc laveise And {ii* 

gid syitein, udder wbiob they bud hililiieite 
Buifelsed. Th«y ca|cidated oo thB .^iiknomltiAgpi 
neceasities of Ghvl.es$ bis foceiga mvm^ bi$ om^ 
flietsiwjitb bi» p^liameot* bi$ .cibyiioiiir piAicgr ie 
motUtog tbe <tethaUcs of i(r4itild» nhoM fowet he 
snig^ throw ibtOitbe scale tigiiiwt tbe MujbhOm 
^fltaooe jof bis puiftonical subjeets of Eqgbiii^* 
.8uQb coliddentjons laased ti)e hopes of /tho IriA* 
.and» in sa.e^u^propoctioQ, excited the a{ipfdiett- 
jSion of the c<rfoQ|8l;s# The latter j^ptied to GhtflaB 
,to locvease fiis Irish, aniiy to £ve tbamasd' foot and 
.five ihuqdced borae^ So : low was tbe Jkiog^s eaddM^ 
I^isr in Jjre}an4>:tbsfe Chides was obliged. MtqiuM^ 
ter.tbisjakragr^oto tBe dtfierent ^o»q(ie$^ and t<KRi|. 
This irresistible evidence of the royal embarrass- 
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ments enoouraged the Irish to hope for a fufi toie« 
ration of their religioii» and a suspension of those 
penal statutes^ by which their feelings and propow 
ties were so injured. With their brethren in £ng* 
land, they offered to contribute liberally to the sup* 
port of Charles* government, if they would, in re- 
turn, enjoy the royal protection in the exercise of 
their religion. 

Mr Leland, speaking of the joy with which the 
Irish catholic contemplated the prospect of future 
indulgence to his long persecuted conscience, ob» 
serves, with apparent approbation, ^^ that the pro^. 
testant clergy were provoked at their insolence, and 
scandalized at the promised concessions of govern- 
ment ;" and the same historian triumphantly sets 
^Mth the anathema of 'dte established colonial 
<chureh, as lui evidence of the pure and sacred zeal 
^ the leadibg prelates ^f this period. We doubt 
famoh^ wheiher die records el* popery can produce 
-Miy doiument tnope furious in its^ intolerance, or 
(fhor^ de^pioable in its^ bigotry. Those whb' depre- 
cate the unehari^ble principles of an > e^cclusive 
-doctrine, wiU, ivhb indigni^tion^ read the following 
protest of 2 the^ prbtestant biMiopsof ttbe colony, 
tagiainsteven the toleration of the catholic religion. 
•Thby !«rjil dis^cover the iHibera)tty of every Chri^ian 
^ct which^can wield the pbliUeal power of the state; 
!|ind they wtH see that the protestant, presbyteriail, 
•«iid'Oatbolib, are equally inclined to trample tupon 
-ttepriji^ts of oofisciende, if- th^ governnieni «haH 
•Imid Uibtti' the^ autfidrity, ot gi<^e tbenn their doun- 
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4ieliaMe,f ^ TtteteUgiaQof tba|iifM%''«f^,|^ 
Irisb pwtestaiit archU^qis and bish^ of tbei8ft« 
^i^wtteebtbieentaiy) ^ ksupeistiftidiifl aad idoiatisouft} 
iimr fiuth and doctrine erroneous and hereticid}ilietf 
^^hureb, in respect of botbyaftoBtatioaK TogivethiMii 
tbeeeforet'a toleration, tor to! eausent that tbay vm^ 
ftetXy exercise their religion, and pro&sa their /afMl 
and doctrine is a grfevot» sin, and that in tviiio re^ 
fleets : for^ firsts it is to make ouiaelves acpessarj 
^not only to their superstitioi»»;idolatries» and herdt- 
aiesy andy in a word, to all the abominations of pc^ 
^ry, but also (which is a oomequence of the foiv 
m^r), to the perdition of the seduced people, who 
perish in the deluge of the catbolic aposblcy ; s^ 
condly, to grant them a toleration in respect of any 
money td be given, or contribiition to be made* by 
^hem, isto set religion to sale^ and withit thesools 
"of the people whom Christ faalli lede^ned with hm 
blood J and as it is a great sin^ so it is also a nmtfecr 
of most dangerous consequence ; the cossidemtioa 
thereof we commit to the wise and jodicious^ /be* 
'^ecbiifig the God of truth to make^tbem who race 
ih'tfulhority zealous of God^a glocy, and of the ad- 
vamoem^nt of tme rdigion | zealous, reaoti]te» a»d 

•; . • The uabsncBsig bigaliy of Ihe proteMot t»diopB aod arc^H 
.tlillb^pa pf Ireland} at thia period, forma a curious contraat with 
. die (enlightened liberality which distinguished the catholic goyem-> 
ment'ot Irance under die administration of the great Richelieu. 
'Mr Hume^ in his reign of Charles I. says, ^ that a toleratioii was 
^coMinaed to-tlie UogoaoCs after the taking of Rochelle ; thei4»a- 
J^ jlKvowed and open toleration/' sajs Mr Hum^ ^\rM<A ft U^t 
.time W9B granted in any European luogdom." 
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W6 bbaSfattge th^necqrds of ^ujisratiiioli. to .'pfA*' 
diict^is vbigher' speeimen of. fitakidiim;. Ilhait tjwl^ 
«dodk-J«rJ9 have jwt:^p^ited ; ib ckonfoatrntflii Aiclv 
iQMilx^t ^edtsiof ObrietiaDiljr can mcriiptaiite 4i», 
i^1iiii*H*i!^'Siid|ibw.v^ the cMtiro wrsy wibichr jAft- 
inboMs . io ^ thi iJtactfutm of )pisptxy ^i mQT^ 1»iU^ 
j(fw»t'JSfmt^iutnieatae than to t^hicKie ptmy Cftin^ 

4iqDityf dnitlw iMBttoB^ 9t tbQ IHr 

luiti/cianidiium^'PBmetptBf iaitd AU)clMtes:of Qh^ 

^ l^jr thd iqaoleoliM of mtitsffim ik$q&n4*pqy. Thf 
>di8tte6t)of Charles ioottOtedpalanQed the prayers cii 
l^he'ilsddbishGfBfand bishops lof In^nd^ and ifor 9 
itOQtiibiifJibtt:i^ Jooe JitMuked ^n4 »(fV«Wty thqwan^ 
ydioidvy ^njnaUejiaibiurieeyeA^^ ithe British 0i9|ti}irp)i 
:|)iOinisod^eta acediwa ilihe igri^yMQAs qfwhldk h9 
(iriihieblgMtS'jsfar l^i^lym^jm^iQWS^fkm ..Wp 
•hiiv^aai&tbat Cliarlo8lpr<ms^ t0ire4r«ss ]l;hqir|;ii^^jfh 
MKcs^ JbeiHMiiaetoUrrrea^tfs iwiUSQd tbs^ t)leA](l3tr^e» 
^iorakotDimiBiqrtod tdihisydeputy m itelm^s WQrp 
Jii0v«9jotefinited)b|[:iii^ 4^j> 0f it^ iegislfttiii;^, M^ 
that the immoderate wants of the king forced him 
'^4i6M<^iitJK>pM'4a»il|ift :Ii1ah«(t^^ j>rice 

'dr^ttt?d'((^hij^h ^€!ir^etterotts^Kd^}i(y4mdBe. 
yjBT j;?t hgsitat^^ to coiitribjite. The ^acps to bte 
SwSm^^ 1ff§n^.thffi^»i» .cif>il)e vm% .^ubstapti^ 
rjnod* )lE]9eipropeirliesiJc^jtha>Ic^h wnt^noMff^ 
tf^be ^istuf bedy thein^ting^^onditiofi ^sf the ^Nrfte 
of supremacy and ^tjuration no'bngertoFte en- 



forced, as Ibe necessary qusdffidation for ottbe } ttte 
oppressions xtf tftie iscfldieiy Hrere to be restraoie^ 
and justice was to be itnparttatly adiiiMii6tei:ed4[o aM 
denominations of Itistimieii* lUbeie pwttMn of 
protection Were soon fbrg6ttieu> the mspite of tke 
Irish people ifrofm the persebotiod of fanaJtioiimivw 
of very short duration ; fcfr tve find Mon after, a 
well authenticated account of a«iost w^inlton Ckntf 
aitrocious violence on the unoiflfending oMhoh'o, at 
the moment he wa§ en^ged lA fho adoration iof :Inb 
^Creator, according to the form and ooremoiiiw df 
his own rciligion. flatmnon iDestrinige, one tfftht 
English adventurers who came over to Iceland to 
insult the natioA 'he asn^ted in ptundering, tlHfs 
sipeafcs of the Boman catiiolid dergy^in the eariy 
part of his reign of Charles L— -•• lA this year tli^ 
Roman clergy began to rah t it, and to exercise their 
fancies, called religio^,as'piibBcIy i^^f theylMt gain- 
ed a toleration/* << The reader,** says^the honest and 
i<^ell itiformed J)r Carry, «« Will be surprised itb find 
that this ranting of the cathoBccldirgy ^as hoiHilig 
m6re than tiieirxeacfihg of prayfei*^ ^diMly to iheir 
people in one of then- dwn chaipeW* »* 'Fdr,'* pt4. 
ceeds the atiove mentioned author, it^mmon Lik 
stiihge, ^^ Vhilethe lord^ jiititica were ^at dniit 
Church in Dublin, bn St Stephi^nV d^^ (hedlwgy 
were cebbrating ihais itt Codk^m^t^ Vfhiih tbeir 
'lorcli^ips taking hoticb of, ih$y abut ^tiie arcUMU 
^hop df Dublin, the maydr, i^eHib, attd 'rMOrdtr 
of the city, with a;file of innsk^etej^'tO'appralM^ 
them,tvhich'th^yclfd, tiaklng away the ttudfttas 
aod di'naments of the dltar, ^0se aolcB«rs 'bewic^ 
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down tlie image of St Fnmcis* The priests and 
friars were delivered into the hands of the pursui- 
vants^ at whom the people threw stones, and res- 
€Xied them* The lords justices being informed of 
this^ sent a guard and delivered them, and clapped 
eight popish aldermen by the heels for not assist- 
ing their mayor. On thia account fifteen houses 
^chapela), by direction of the lords of the council 
in England, were seized to the king's use, and the 
priests and friars were so persecuted, that two of 
ihem,^' adds my liberal and enlightened author, 
^^ ftanged themselves in their own defence/* This 
«ngl0.fadt, which never was disputed, would almost 
vifidif^te the cathQlifis of Ireland in thp commis- 
sion of any violenpe.tp destrpy such atrocious des- 
:potism. Few,. I he^eve, will wonder that the po- 
-pulaoe endeavpijired to rescue their priests In such 
an exigency ; and jfewer that the catholic aldermen 
:of Dublin did not assist their mayor in this priest- 
1 catching business^ This: persecution was afterwards 
e:ttbnded all. over the kingdom. 
: 7he. Sr^lisb council acquainted the Justices of 
.Ilfelandon^^his memorable occasion, " that hi^ ma- 
.jelty;Was pl^aped opefdy and in the mo^t gracious 
:t|QfinpertOi approve and commend their.ability and 
.gQod;SSieJtvipe,' whereby they, might be sufficiently 
lenoouraged togo.qn wit^ the like resolution and 
-Wddwa^ion JiU the work was fully done, as well 
viAit^cltyuas in c^her places of the kingdom, 
ileayin^ toth^ir discretion when and where to carry 
; a.'SoA tl^d tender hand f* yet Lord Clarendpn, in 
tbe.f^pig;.<^ tl^se iacts, has the boldness to state. 
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^ tiiat doring iOl this, arid the fbrm^p rdgn^ ihei 
cathaHcs of Iceland enjoyed aa undisturbed exer* 
cise of their religion; and that even in Dublin; 
Inhere the seat of the king's chief governor was^ 
they went as publicly and uninterrajAedly to theft ' 
devotions as he went to his/' It id to such au»' 
thorities as Lord Clarendon may be attributed all: 
that ignorance which EngHshmen discover of the^ 
teal causes of &ie cruel vengeance which the Irish 
were driven to take . against their oppressors. No 
people are to be found in the records of history 
who have manifested so much patience under so 
much sufiering, nor can any nation produce sucH 
a crowd of such exasperating causes to justify the 
furious excesses of their vengeance. They had 
to contend with the hypocrisy and avarice of un* 
principled monarchs, and the blind and ignontdt 
fanaticism of the creatures of their power. 

Their loyalty and fidelity were rewarded with 
perpetual insult and injury, and the evidence of 
their attachment to the state was often the cause 
of ne\t expedients to plunder, to harass, and ex- 
asperate. . 

The graces promised by Lord Falkland, and 
which amounted to an acknowledgment of the 
rights of the Irish* had the effect of producing a 
cheerful submission to the contribution so much 
Wanted by Charies. We shall find, in the course 
of this reign, that to the distress of the monarch 
may be attributed whatever indulgence the catho« 
lies experienced ; and that the necessity of coun« 
teracting the power of the English puritans, com- 
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peHed Ui» i|UMit?n of Charles ^ cwctlvMo <li» 

xtiUgioQ ^ef «pu(ld oth^rwisi^ havf p^ryeppted. 
^. ij9i(tn)«itioqB,.:t^QrBforf, to I^gsrd F&lkltfidb rp- 
ci9«pi«94«d » v»U4 and ]MUcep!M4 exerdas qf ai^ 
tllffrityt T|^ rfligioMB wcfrsbw of t}i^ c^tiiQUi^ 
YIV 091?? >Wi!e qet^jbj^^d with id) dye splen^il^r, 
fDd> .ivs Mr Lsland is plc^ued to descrii^ *< ^'^ 
1i|0;^ljp%f«d9 of (;^«ir 99t4Dl4|tio»s ^v^" T^bji 
^ration q^w <ei(perieiic^d by tl^« citthqlif^ g^yp 
lilie.grifat^t dp^\efla\^p to ^h^ cet^Ii^hed ;chi)fclib 
imdif^fixdltf^ the iypr(^|iQqsipq9 of the co^i^ql p^ 
^:Cd,oqy« th%t they pr^v^^led oP FaUdapd P» de- 
fUBjtfK^tf/i that oaoder^te and ipdvilg^nt course ««hioh 
If^ |Hr%B,piirsuiog, ^nd to ifsue a proclap^tion, pr<e> 
Tie|)t^ t|je,psefHfBpt40MS e;tprci|S|e pf all p^pifit rjtps 
If^vQ^j^nfpf^ef. This p^oplgmatiop not bf|o|£;ip,^ 
cordance ,wft|i,tb^ pplipyof fhe,£pgltph ^s^l^ipet, 1^^ 
fl^lQe ^1-49^ l^ttp^, ;^d.tb9 fafl^qlics |^)|()w^.^eir 
fl^iyi9tt without in^eiTVptipn. .Ti^ow.PWt^d pcU 
^pl^s.qrer^ :,i;>ig^^ed tno^qp^y ;(»\dd nf>t.fa^l pf 
^y^ffging.^ ^aki^f^ ,of <!*e^ ^BWeijt «j2/?fnjr, 
the cabinet of England. They therefore pressed imp 
^ ijfejilFPfted B9(W?r >fre »$<q^|:y of nwJpgg^r. 
I^r«9nf;fi9(^0l^.|tp,tii»^,pe9|ple, of dipjiflijhing tl^p 
Mq9»i^|i^jbi|e bqiy^ lender which :tbey ^o¥^(id» 
pf,|Cea^g;jtoim^itt^e i^^ajjipijs lapd tpirtucflig.in^ 
j^ijiojos into |jlp,e. t^jJles of /^eir estates. !^e Jsiak 
gi9iKe{7upept st^u^kto ;tbe iwirnijULifs of the fBoph, 
.and ope half the;«l4>ulat^ ^otcibution. wj^ «g- 
(^f^d. t^jUfie ^^mditi^n of fvAyae tfju^^tuilUty. 
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oSP tluft idteiftdcBtioA cif the iroyal tiMMArcteSi ioon 
hi«u»red tli« ciyarg^ - «f imbMflJty^*. : lie m$B *!» 
t^l4A ia «ies6i Md «wo' lords jnstwp% lAdanoir/Lofr 
fttS^ Vi«c^0t! Bly, Wi chaonHlH^ and <Jii€liard( 
l^itflii^f <^rk; lof A liigh trabMirisiv ^er&kimitistML 
t» ^ddMd Lord iibMavdifi the adnuinlratioii of 
ItelMidb 'ffliMfe men were ^teinffriKabie jferitiieir 
fiiitipatliQr ife<V every thing Imlj, aiidtiieilr irapteri^ 
fioA^ abbotireiieb of the oadioiic nligkto. Mr Lcf- 
lanil feeiftoiii/^ eit^ave^gabt praise dn Jtke £ail of 
Cettr^ lR}r fheas«i4u% and jteaL with whioh he eaNf- 
eut^d his scheme of baiiishiiig the native Urodifram 
th^t propertieis in Uie cotttity of AS/Icklow, «nd snb- 
^tihitingy as 'MrLeland bhaerves^ ^ aMKnerow, 
i^lI^egiilaCedK and weS^te&nded body jof /Ei^lhh 
^MtemiittB:' 3%e dprbrs df popery nvere peeuliat- 
ly «fl%n^t« to tbik aefcivie^partinn of Bngbnd; mi 
th64j^daA)sirtsb Which it prooioted^ was repugnant ^to 
liib foeAevolent pri«ibi|>les%)f ciiiHzatkin. This com- 
plfttifedt to the character toitheEoA df Oorklia pa- 
euliki^ly indicroas, wh^n ifblloiting < the historical 
I'act, th^t this sjanve oeietaiit banishffd' the Itishi feran 
the lands of tb^ An'etfkdiem, aiod thus most efiba- 
tiially created the' barbarism he pretended to afahon 
The same aj^irit which diatinguished.him iniiu |Ma- 
vate statfon, tharaoterized his piibUc acts, and the 
catholics were doocned to eiperience tbe extreme 
rigors of his ihtoievdnt bigotry. Charles^ however^ 
•iijtefrfered, and suiipended the awofdof. persecution. 
The wants of tiie king were hourly multiplying, 
-and the neoesfflty (^adopting .aueh measures as 



would piMiire an eflfeetital suppty from Ms domU 
Hums ip Irehndi deteemiMd bim to cdiiialit it$ ad- 
mmiitiation to Ji noUdoian whose vigour and ajUti^ 
ties; would compramise with no difficuitk^p and lis? 
tmi: to no remonstrance. The lords justiees» .whom 
Wentworth was ^nt to sucoeed» were incapable 
of concnrting or acting upon any grfeat and com* 
peehensive measure of -finance. The .nteourees of 
4hetr minds were: as HBnited lis the hostiJi^ of th^ 
people, to .dieir government was.determioed ; they 
could enfionceithe regulations of the bigot with: a 
^us ardour ; they couMimpose penalties upon ison* 
(Science; hut they could not suggest atoy scheme of 
resources, which^ from its universality, could admi^ 
iiiater solid or substantial relief to the exhausted 
treasury of Charles. The king, suspected that the 
lords justices had secret and disloyal practices with 
hit protectant enemies of England ; and though weU 
inclined to:ex»cise the most relentless tyranny 
over the devoted catholics, yet the hopes of forcing 
Charles, by their co-operation with the English par* 
liament, to strike to theirdenmnds, slackened their 
zeal in the enforcement of those contributions which 
they might otherwise .have obtained. 

Lord Wentworth was ordered by bis master to 
assume, the reins of government in Ireland; and 
though this famed and eloquent nobleman was pur- 
sued to the block by the partizans of English liber.- 
,ty, : yet the poor people of Ireland experienced, 
during his administration in Ireland, the grateful 
consolation of witnessing the humiliation of their 
most inveterate enemies. *' One great and favour- 
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firei|ti08% beoa applied :«otln«0i*tiof pMpDtMf^ 
Htf then^m doterisiQf d fa» inflacA ihek fowwi iM 
«*U ai aHi«<if the puntoM, (the bittctaatfiei»0wiii 
•#f tfaie Mthelles.) Oniiitiirst loteKmv «filhi4llt 
QOvlMilik 1«M^ be treMcdillie MOiteitaltea «biB^ 
racters of the colony with the insptt iwnliilig : 9tn^ 
gaoee. ills wonid listen to bo rmaooataBsacm irom 
tbeili agtiioflt any meimiMAie tboi^ht jcoatritotbd 
to i^omote tbib iateresiB'of Cfaisudes ; hetoUihem be 
soo^ht^tlieir <i4MMJienite to his inU, notdNoy.fli^ggaa- 
tioas from tbeir counoiU and diflt without any aid 
fVom Ifbem he would pMom the auppltea aeoessary 
four the support of bis go«rernmcnt«. He tald tbeia 
tliat be would 'leoeiaaieQd bis msyeafy* .to aooede to 
tfoe meteore of oiUing a<neeth^ of parlia|iien^ if 
tbey woidd agree to renew their cootrftattims for 
oae year : the cootgributioiis were granted^ and aa 
anoy^ formidable in mtmbers and in discipline^ waa 
raised under the active genius of the deputy. 

The despotic disposition of Charles is singularly 
marked in his reply to Wentwartb's communica* 
tien, respecting the meeting of his Irbb parliament i 
and hia faithl^s and unprincipled anxiety to violate 
his promise to the Irish, to confirm the royal graoea 
by act c^the le^slatnre, clearly points out the wia- 
dom of dbat jealousy which distinguished the Eng- 
lish parliament, and which never su&red them to 
place any confidence in the royai word. CharJes 
writes thus to hip deputy. Lord Wentwmtb : ^ Aa 
for that iiydca, a parliament, tate good beedi §tm 

OL. II. D 
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you knovr that there haye I found it as wellv cuo* 
ning'as malicious ; it is trae, that your grouiMki are 
well laid, and I assure yau that I have great trust 
111 your care and judgment ; yet my opinion i^, that 
it will not be the worse for my service^ though 
their obstmacy make you. break them, for I fear 
•that they have some ground to. demand more than 
-it is fit for me to give.'* 

' The king conquered his scruples, and trusted im- 
plicitly^ to the zeal and talent of bis deputy in the 
'management of the Irish parliament. Wentworth 
'Went to work with all the skill of a practical states- 
man. He made the hopes and fears of each, party, 
the puritan, the church man, and the catholic, tri- 
butary to his purposes. He promised protectiouto 
the catholic, a^nst the persecution of the pudtan, 
and m^de the disposition of the latter to inject 
pains and penalties, the argument by which he rfia- 
^soned them into a submission to his puippses; He 
«so managed that the house of commons should be 
composed of papists and prbtestants, equally ba- 
lanced in numbers and property ; he refused, a9 was 
customary,' to consult with the lords of the p^e be- 
fore parliament assembled ; he told them their duty 
-was submission to the will of the king, *^ The king," 
^said Wentworth to the assembled lords of the pale, 
•*« desires this great work may be settled by parlia- 
ment ; as a faithful servant to his majesty, I shall 
counsel him to attempt it first by the ordinary means. 
••—-Disappointed there, where he may with so much 
'right expectit, I could not, in a cause so just and 
*««Gessary».deny to appear for him at the head of my 
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army, and there either persuade them fully that his 
majesty had reason on his side, or die in the pursuit 
of his commands so justly laid upon me." The 
people smiled at the humiliation of their taskmas- 
ters ; the lords trembled and submitted to the de- 
puty ; they passed from the impotent tone of dicta^ 
tion, to the cringing sycophancy of the slave, and 
complied with any measure recommended by the 
avarice or ambition of Wentworth. 

The house of lords were not quite so passive to 
the proud and domineering spirit of Wentworth. 
The Earl of Ormond resisted the insolent attempt 
made by an Englishman to prostrate the ancient no- 
bility of Ireland ; be refused to strike to the inde- 
lible indignity of being stripped of his sword at the 
door of the house of lords; he repelled the humi- 
liating experiment with a spirit worthy of his high 
and exalted family, and forced Wentworth to yield 
to the insulted honour of an Irish nobleman. Went- 
worth soothed the hand he could not degrade ; he 
took Ormond to his councils, who, at the age of 
twenty-four, was the confidential favourite of the 
deputy. 

Parliament proceeded to the enactment of a 
number of laws, which were well calculated to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of the kingdom. Among 
those, was one for abolishing all distinctions be- 
tween the original natives and other subjects ; an- 
other for adopting the most valuable of the English 
statutes, passed since the reign of Henry VII. As 
a perfect conformity to the established church, was 
the leading feature of Wentworth'* policy j he ju- 
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diciously adapted such measures as were calculaiti- 
led to promote its success; be built churches, and 
provided thefm with ministers, throughout the king*, 
dom ; he was particularly attentive to the educa- 
tion and instruction of the clergy of the establish- 
Hd church. His next object was the complete as- 
similation of the churches of England and Ireland, 
by establishing the English articles and canons in 
this latter kingdom, as the rule of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. The Irish articles of religion, as compiled 
by Usher, were doomed to give way to those of the 
church of England. So great was the ascendancy 
of Wentworth in the convocation, that only one of 
its membeifs had the spirit to resist the innovation 
he recommended. The deputy then proceeded to 
the appointment of an high commission court, form- 
ed on the iliodel of England, with the view of being 
instrumental to the acquisition of more revenues to 
the government. Whenever he saw the opportu- 
nity of promoting the interests of Charles, he seized 
it with ardour j and, to promote that interest, would 
not stop at the sacrifice of the industry as well as 
the blood of the Irish. ' 

To Lord Wentworth is Ireland indebted for the 
destruction of her woolen manufacture ; which, as 
Mr Iceland says, ** promised to increase, and might 
in time essentially affect the staple commodity of 
England.'* Ireland furnished wool in great quan- 
tities, and its people could afford to vend their cloth 
in foreign markets on more moderate tertas than 
thiB English trader. Such a prospect alarmed the 
loyal zeal of Wentworth, who did not long hesitate 



to impose sudi diSG0i]fagef»eiite on the woolen 

manufacture, as amotrnted ahnost (o a complete an* 

nihilation* Wentwortb, though .anxious to discoq* 

t^ge every species of industry in Ireland, which 

wight,. by possibility, dash with the interests of 

£)ngland, was not inattentive to the cqltivatAoa of a 

manufacture, which, without injury to E^ngland; 

might be of solid and essential service to Ireland* 

Wentworth himself states, in one of his letters, that. 

be expended thirty thousand pounds in the favour^ 

ite project of the establishment of the jiaen manu« 

facture* He brought the flax-seed and the manu« 

f^clurers from Holland, and made such regulations 

as laid the strong and iqumoveable foundation of 

that prosperity which has distinguisJtied this great 

f|Q^rce of wealth and comfort to Ireland* Went«t 

worthy in 1635, proceeded to th^ miost mmmny 

xnode of replenishing the cafl^s of his coyal mas« 

ter, by the wholesale robbery of his Irisb subjeeta : 

he was aware of the advantage obtained by his two 

pi:edecessors in the adoption of a similar 9fil)«me# 

Qne of them, Sir Arthur Chichester^ had lands be»; 

stowed upon him, which, in the year 16^9, w^i^ of 

no less than ten thousand pounds yearly valuot »n4 

the other obtained ten thousand poipq^in on^gift* 

Hoping, therefore, for the like or greater retfibut 

tioUt, his lordship exerted himself iq that busi«k«M 

with uncommoQ assiduity and vigour* He > prowf 

red inquisitions, upon feigned .titles to /estatefti df 

gainst many hundred years' pojMeflsion# lie pro* 

peede4 to the western and north M^eatern counties 

with his commissioq, and the fl^ok iDqutfy istQ th4 
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validity of the royal title was immediately intitiit- 
ed. So violent a procedure roused the almost ex- 
tinguished spirit of the people ; and the county 
Galw&y resisted the king's title, and boldly com- 
bated the sophistry of fraud and robbery. The 
lawyers, who, Mr Leiand says, were catholics, fear* 
lessly exposed the infamy of the proceeding, and 
the unprincipled violation of the property of the 
subject The jury stood between the people and 
the despotism of Wentworth, and so incurred the 
vengeance of that haughty lord, that he laid a fine 
of one thousand pounds upon the sheriff, brought 
the jurors before the castle chamber, and fined them 
each in the sum of four thousand pounds, sentenced 
them to imprisonment until it should be paid» and 
to acknowledge their offence in court, upon their 
knees : a sad and humiliating instance of the pros- 
trate spirit of Ireland, and a lesdon of most impor- 
tant instruction to the Irish nobility and gentry, 
never to lend themselves to measures which are 
calculated to weaken their best and most efficient 
support, the Irish population. The Irish lords un. 
thinkingly co-operated with Wentworth in hisstrug- 
gles to break the spirit of the people j and the lat- 
ter enjoyed their full measure of vengeance, in see- 
ing those same nobles of the land trampled on in 
their turn. They thus disarmed the only hand 
which could have best defended them against the 
insolence of power. 

The administration of Wentworth was so pecu- 
liarly obnoxious, that his warmest friends in Eng- 
land remonstrated with the imprudence of his wal ; 
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hh enemi^ ;who "ware numerausi tvlumj^hed :iQ the 
foilj of his violence, and cacefully noted down die 
unparalleled excesses, of his government* So con- 
fident was Wentwdrth of the favour of his roy^l 
master, that he went! to London to confute the 
complaints of his enemies. Charles was. deaf to 
the cries of the persecuted and insulted people of 
Ireland^ and waitnly embraiced the hwd whieh had 
been so often the instrument of their su£ferii^$» 
W^fitworth boldly set forth his services, in the. pre- 
sence of the king and council, and insisted upon 
the necessity of those measures of vigour for which 
his, enemies had reproached him. Charles |;rate- 
fuUy acknowledged the services which Wentworth 
had rendered him, and called on him to persevere 
in the pious.md profitable work {^plundering and 
insulting his Irish subjects. It is peculiarly mor^ 
tifying to read, that the very acts for which Went- 
worth should have lost his head, were those on the 
successful execution of which this despotic monarch 
had the. hardihood to praise him* The banishment 
of entire families from the habita!tions of their fa- 
thers is considered a judicious and fruitful measure 
of finance; for instance, the establiriiment of the 
king's title to the ample possession of the O'Byrnes 
io Wicklow, produced the large sum of fifteen 
thiHisand pounds, and the persecution of the most 
exalted individuals in the country was often sus- 
pended by the interposition of a bribe, or the vo- 
luntary humiliation of the victim* 

The catholics of Ireland, though subject to the 
same capricious esi^ercise of power as the protest- 
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vatai* fbcifi(lMfiig« «t UmipwoA in tiurtiTtvjr dec- 
j^iMV which iitiftdlted aod ptttn^ered* their pMtMt- 
imt C(d6ntfym0»^ They did not ntm writibie onder 
ftiie ktsii ofiaUHwMce^ Though WentmMrthi was 
tt tyffifit, be was impaitial iei the exdrdse of bis 
p€>W€fp;' n^ the fi^elings of the people found $o0ie 
c0M0)MiiDtt in the vfAectkia^ th^t they were no 
lotiger the selMtoi yictinosof the faigotv and that 
the ealttfiiyity wb9 at le«st as. eommonasi k waa ae* 
^re. Soe^ ^ system produced the efects that 
inusfl ittitqr^lly he ejcpected* The diseonteiits 
prodiiciBd by mtoterance were no longer cpnyulsiag 
the ceuMiryi and peace, order» and industry^ dfo* 
t^ikgiiished' the present period from that of any for- 
titer administration ; the yalue of land$ ww inorea^* 
t^i cifttfi^Eiercie extended^ the eosloaifi amoimttn] to 
ahlMstAMir titiiea their Icunq^ ^m} the coattaao* 
idB(ies> exported fitfoir Ireland wer«i twiee as much 
kv vsilii^ as the foreign meF^handi&so imported, and 
shippfin^ wa^ found to have inpveased one hiindf^ 
fiM. Sifch were the Unfits of an administration 
2ttotU!6 distinguished by its political power and k$ 
jpeligrous tolerance, white it chained to the earth 
tSte proudest spiffs of tlU la^d. It also restraiiied 
the destructive d^mon of fanaticisn> ^ and, from 
poKcy, not from principle, sufi^ed tv^ry Irishman 
p> pray in ^e religion and in the langt^ia^ followed 
and Sfdopted by his forefathersu tt was liofi the 
gobd foi^tune' of the people of Scotland to enjoy 
the same ^olerant adminisitratioti which a concttr* 
^ce of d^cums(ai^K5es procured for the oaiholics 
.0f Irdbndi The intetests of Charles did not attow 
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(16dO»> fKMtisiog ^Bthbm of bis aul^ta df Saofc* 

The fanaticism which iirgfid the. kio^ to campd 
aconfiormity to the e«ts^ished rel^m^ ofuattf «n»> 
mated tbe^ bosoms of the Scobeb ta repel the violeMe 
of his efforts ; and hia prociavation^ promising pan- 
don,, while it acknowledge weakness^ only pradiwed 
that cdebrated covenaot^ which bound together the 
hitherto discordant iNAerials of insurcectioii and re- 
bellion. The puritan of the north of Ireland j)affti- 
cipated in the ei^thusiasm of their brethren in Scot* 
land» and Wentworth had reeonrsn to ali the eotpedi- 
eats of oatba and ob^atiooato securatheiraUegiance 
to their sovereign. The difficdfties of Cbadishad 
90 rapidly thickened around him, and the hentili^ 
of hta Scotch subjects was so inveterate aiad deep- 
rooted» that he was obliged to eall ta his. cmnesl 
the only nMtn whom he conceived beak oalcidafead 
to confront his enemies. Sir Thoasas Wentworth 
was commanded to repair toEngland^ where he 
was immediately advanced to the dignity of an 
ear], by the title of Strafford, and also created a 
knight of tlie garter. Wentworth was thus raised 
to the highest place in the administration of the 
country, and at a period when the public mind ran 
into the extremes of party spirit. It is notsnr- 
prising, that the new Earl of Strafford sbould have 
incurred the most malignant and unappeasable v«i- 
geance of the king's ^lemies. He recommended 
a vigorous prosecution of the war against theSootcbf 
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«8 he fiiood tbej^ coidd not be conciluited; The 
oathoUoB of Eoglsnd contributed with urdour to 
8tcengthen the arm of the king ; and Straffi>rd, with 
all that decision which distinguished him, set off 
for Ireland, where he found the Irish parliament 
anxious to exceed even the expectations of tbeii: 
sovereign, and pressing forward with enthusiastic 
loyalty to defend him against his enemies. They 
profiisely poured forth the supplies, and recorded, 
as an ordinance of the Irish legisiatikre, that, as 
the kingdom had the happiness to be governed by 
the best of kings, so they were desirous to be ac- 
counted the best of subjects. Lords and commons 
joined in zealous expressions of attachmeot to 
Charles, and in a short time an army of 8000 foot 
and lOOO horse marched to Carrickfergus, from 
whence they were to. proceed against the rebels of 
Scotland* This large force was officered by pro- 
testants: but, as iMr Leland observes, the soldiers 
were necesisarily catholics ; a circumstance highly 
injurious to Charles, who had to contend with the 
inflexible bigotry of the puritans. A new spirit 
now broke out in the Irish parliament The pu- 
ritanical party of the assembly was not inconsider- 
able $ and the intrigues of the king's English ene- 
mies had succeeded iii turning the tide which 
flowed so strongly in favour of Charles. They 
grew cold, and suspicious and complaining } they 
remonstrated against the weight of taxation, and 
repented of their late precipitate kindness. They 
put forth their grievances in all the strong and 
vigorous language of the English parliament, and 
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seemed anxioos to walk in the same patix wfaichr 

had been marked out by that spirited and able;aflk 

sembly. They remonstrated against the abuse o£ 

the church, the corrupt traffic of their duties, their 

extortions for ttiarriiageSy christenings, and mortuai* 

ries,*-^they complained of the hardships they su£t 

fered by the practice of levying the assessmentSt 

and insisted that a more moderate and coastitu* 

tional course shall hereafter be adopted. So for^ 

midable aiad unexpected a spirit of resistance to 

the wishes of the crown excited the alarms of 

Charles. He selected Strafford as the man best 

qualified to restrain it. He made him captai&^e* 

neral of the Irish forces, and vested him with full 

powers to miarch them into Scotland. The death 

of the Ear( of Nottingham interrupted tUs arfange* 

ment, and Straffi>rd was detained to actin ccm* 

junction with his sovereign. The Irish parliament 

now emulated all the violence of the parliament of 

England, and in their denunciations of Straffi>rd$ 

exhibited the iiame disposition to thwart and de(feat 

all the measures of their sovereign. Those very 

laws for which posterity are indebted to this un« 

fortunate nobleman, were now a subject of public 

complaint; such as the laws which forbade ploughing 

by the tail, burning corn in tbe straw^ or tearing 

wool from the living sheep. Confident in tbeir 

strength, the Irish commons proceeded to regulate 

the rate of the assessments ; they resolved that n» 

subject should be taxed for more than a tenth part 

of his estate, real or personal. The supplies, but 

a few months granted with such lavish Uberalil^y 
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men thuti reduced by the more sevei e and ioidnbla 
sjpirit of democitic^, which directed the house of 
comoioBs f and the king was ao ei^aperated by the 
hoUow ftMkmomB of seal which acQ<Kmuwi^d the 
eontncted aidi that it 19 said he ordered the leaf ta 
he toroi firooa their journal, whieh ooQtaii^d thek 
bypocritiQiL resoluticiis* 

The Irish commdna were net to be intimidated 
by thia thoughtless impatience of CharWa^ They 
were welt aware oi the growing aUength of his 
ettemifis^ and they now triumphed in the anticipa-> 
tion of sacrificing (he haughty and imperioiis St^aC* 
ford to the wbbnded pride of th^ Irish QoUeffie^ 
«fa>sQ oonsequeoce and w^ght id their qpuntry he 
hjtfl succeeded sa well in hmf^aijipg^ Th^y «^ 
operated withj hja Eeglish enemies t<> expose the 
idolencie of,h«i Irish admieis^rqtiaii ; to e7««gg?rA^ 
Jmmmon^BXid n^ulciply his criofies^ They fMrnisht 
fid :the materia^ pf. a remoostrancCt ^ifhich ww pre^ 
aented tio the BogKbb par^ment* IP which wf^m»f 
tiom wete inade»^ thal^ might have easily h^m de^ 
fended, and in which acts were denjpivieat^ cri ipn^Sg 
ibr which Stifa&rd obtained their unquaUfied ^ippro^ 
faatioe. Those meawresk which the n?4*essity of the 
timea might have palHated» were qqw termed acta 
e£ intebraWe desfotisip j apd that wry ^su^^iqbly 
which was Wt lateb^ panegyrising t^eyigo^rpf (heir 
pwwmr^ w«re »ow caWog hinp <o the b^ of hia 
ceimtiy, fot a wanton violation i^ prvb}ic Kberty, 
i«d a grievowe ^Kercase of rgy^l apthprityt The 
Irish parliam^t at>pw^ted ai^ofomittee to^ repair to 
4hci h^.wj^ Ihepip renMnatram? agajsmt SHraiPS^^rdt 
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'their a^rk^iil in liOdidotti was hailed by Hh^ popidar 
party; Mt Prytirn and Sir John Ciotworthy^ both 
members of the En^h pftrikment, moved lor a 
conMiittee of the commonsy to take into constde* 
TBtiOi^ the grievances of Ireland. The Irish depu* 
^ies preferred laying dieir remonstrance before the 
committee^ to sobmitting their grievances to 
Oiarles. Strafford, contrary to the admonition of 
his friends, toonfronted bis enemies ; he was im- 
peached, sequestered from parliament, and com* 
mitted to custody ; he miscateulated either the 
power or the sincerity of the kmg ; he now lay at 
the mercy of his powerful and inveterate eiwtniea. 

Sir William Parsons and Six John Borlase, two 
puritan lords justices, witlioat abilities osr dunae- 
ter, were appointed to the government df InlaMi. 
These men wdre not more remarkable for their &« 
natical virulence, than they were for the* meanness 
of their understandings; and we shall hereafter 
find every act of their administratioa marked with 
those features which distinguished the character of 
the governors. 

Tlie !Ek)glish and Irish committees went xm ki 
their work of reformation, and the spirit of Charles 
was at last obliged to bow to the dictation of his 
subjects. They rose in their demands as Charles 
conceded ; and the royal power, which was accus- 
tomed to treat with contempt the respectfel pefa- 
tions of the people, was now crouching to their 
threats, and struggling to conciliate, by a liberal 
admission of their demands. The Irish were net 
satisfied with the mere granting the prayer of their 
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rempnstraDce ; they aspired stiil higher^ and, like 
their neighbours, they seised this opporUmity 
iwbich the king's embarrassments afiforded, to ex- 
tend their own power, and advance the public in- 
terests They carefully examined into various in- 
stances of illegal practices during the admimstm- 
tion of Strafford, and severely censured every de- 
viation from the strict line of constitutional liberty. 
They submitted to the judges in 1640, a number of 
' questions relative to the power and authority of 
the chief governor and privy, council, in hearing 
and determining civil causes } the legality of mo- 
nopolies, and of the punishments inflicted on those 
who infringed them; the legal force of proclama- 
tions or acts of state } the execution of martial law 
.in time of peace ; the jurisdiction of the exchequer, 
•castle chamber, and other courts; the censures 
. andsevere punishments of jurors. Ail those griev- 
ances were laid before the judges of the land, to 
ascertain the Legitimate powers of the government* 
The spirit of reform which thu^ distinguished the 
commons, was not equally conspicuous in the lords, 
and the friends of the royal prerogative adc^ted 
: every expedient by which they could blunt the keen 
< edge oi* popular intemperance. The Earl of Or* 
; mond. was attached to Lord Strafford, and he pre- 
> vailed on the lords to delay the answers of the 
judges to the. queries of the commons for some 
months. The commons were offended at the cold- 
ness of the . lords, and immediately tranmiitted 
their queries to their . committee in England, or- 
dering the latter to lay their grievances befofe the 
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JBi^Usli p«rliam»it» and. ta piay tibat.paiiiaiaeBt do 
declare the law in.sevend particulaFS containad in 
those queries. 

' ;The Irish padiament then proceeded to the im- 
*peaehment of the most distinguished paitiz|uift of 
^StraffOTd } they impeached Sir Richaid B^rfton^ die 
chancellor ; Dr Bramhal, the bishop of Derry ; Sir 
Gerard Lowther, chief justice of the common pleas ; 
and Sir Gewge Radcliffe. They charged them 
with exercising an illegal and tryannical govern* 
-ment in Ireland, in conjunction with Strafford ; 
tJiat they assumed a regal power over the proper- 
ties, persons, and liberties of the subjects; pro- 
nounced unjust decrees and extrajudicial opinions ; 
that they subverted the rights of parliament, and 
,the ancient, course of parliamentary proceedii^. 
The Irish lordswere little inclined to yield to the 
. violence of the commons ; they started objections 
of delay and, difficulty ; th^y denied the power of 
: sequestrating, and committing the speaker of the 
lords ; they insisted that it was sufficient that their 
house was answerable for the forthcoming of the 
;chancellor^ add Uaat the latter could not be com- 
mitted as long as he was suffered by the sovereign 
to hold the seals. This contest between the two 
houses was, after much discussion, suspended by a 
prorogation. In the interim the enemies of Strat- 
ford hurried on his trial in England, and the act of 
attainder passed against this unhappy lord. The 
consequences of these struggles between the Irish 
parliament and the king, were peculiarly visible in 
the. pure administration of justice, and the extinp- 
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HaiiMttlMurtti mhidi 6MnfioBd.4ihejri^itB«id tilie 
properties of the subject. The judges im Him lav 
-ODiiMi &* iMgw decided agaanrit the law of the 
iaad^ Che peaple were reapoded, and tJie ptwraos 
^tke'OBiJwm Mstrained vfilimk kgal and ODHfitittt- 
tiond limits. CbaiOeB being hard pressed by kis 
;piiei0fit «ttficcilties, uoable to extend hts ^pretection 
fifMti te the most zealous of bis servadts, soilgiirf: 
Mfifge in ooBceding to that, prayer M^hich be no 
ioiagtr had ibe power to refuse. He agreed to re- 
dvess tbb grievances ^^ivtained in the resnonstnaice 
tef the Irisfh pai4iaflfieat, and to aun-endn those 
powers which his predecessors had exescised with 
ilHputiity. The coficessions obtained on this oc» 
'Cmion, by the indefatigable spuit of parliament, 
itfie werthy of record ; because, in a brief and oom- 
pMbeMive sentence, they exhibit the ri^id strides 
skiade by popular spirit, and the low degree of hu« 
^Ik/tion to which a monarch, almost unlimited in 
power, was reduced in the short space of a few 
diontiiii. Charles was obliged to coment that the 
ai9ses9ttient of the nobiliiy should be moderated i 
lie agreed to confirm their rights and privileges by 
act ^ piEU^Balnent ; to deprive those peers of their 
Vibtes who stumkl not purchase estates in Ireland ; 
t^^dl^W all bis IfiGfh Kubjects to repair to any part 
t»f tlfe^i«iiiiotf» without restmint ; to prohibit the 
"dbief -gd^^tiiors and privy council from deciding 
property or aveidkig letters patent $ to revoke sisa* 
^<lp<^li6« ; i!0 'SU^ad the hi^h ^commission coarf;, 
Md tt> i^gi^Me<ehe ^Uiaie and the oooociis of die 
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clergy. Thus are the liberties of the peofdb ibe 
offipring of royal embarrassmept^ and the same 
power which tramples with insolence on the rights 
and feelings of humanity^ is always. seen in every 
country to yield, with cowardly precipitance, to 
the w^U directed resistance of the public mind. 
The administration of Lord Strafford strained the 
royal prerogative to its utmost limits. The times 
in which he lived gave birth to a new spirit, of re- 
f<Mrmation in religion as well as in politics^ arid the 
oscillating disposition, of Charles gave confidence 
to his enemies, while it discouraged the efforts of 
his friends* Neither he nor his advisers possessed 
sufficient judgment to direct the vessel of the state 
in so unprecedented a storm ; his religious bigotry 
inflamed the hostility of the puritan, and his unde- 
cided, and sometimes insincere protection, shook 
the confidence of the catholics. 

Notwithstanding the spirit of conciliation mani- 
fested by Charles towards his Irish parliament, the 
latter did not merely rely on the promises of their 
sovereign for the possession of those constitutional 
rights which they so firmly asserted. Nothing less 
than a legislative declaration of their right to the 
claims which they demanded, would satisfy those 
suspicious and stern defenders of public liberty. 
They determined to be no longer depending on the 
will of the king for the enjoyment of the equal and 
impartial dispensation of justice, and proceeded to 
mark out and prescribe the exact limits of his au- 
thority, out of which even he could not legally tnu 
veL The session of the succeeding year (1641) 

VOL. II. £ 
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echoed the spirit of that which preceded it, and the 
celebrated queries which were put to die judges, 
and by which the constitutional rights of the sub- 
ject could be clearly ascertained, were resumed, 
with increased ardour, by the partisans of the people. 
The Judges for some time struggled to evade satis- 
factoiy answers to the questions which were put } 
^nd at length a celebrated lawyer of the day, Patrick 
Darcy, who had smarted under the severity of un- 
restricted power, was appointed prolocutor by the 
commons, to confer with the lords, to explain the 
reasons of the several questions proposed for the 
opinions of the judges, and the insufficiency of the 
answers which the latter thought proper to return. 
The discussion was closed by a solemn determina- 
tion of the house of commons, on every separate 
article ; in which the rights of Irish subjects were 
stated and affirmed with strength and precision, and 
alll the powers assumed by the late administration, 
all irregular and illegal practices introduced by 
public concessions, and sanctified by custom, were 
condemned explicitly and severely. The proceed- 
ings of this parliament, though they were distin- 
guished by a laudable and anxious zeal for the as- 
sertion of popular rights, yet in almost every in- 
stance, exhibited that marked and decided hostility 
to the native Irish, which contributed to produce 
the miserable vengeance that followed. When the 
member of parliament declaimed on the blessings 
of liberty, he was confining that blessing to the lit- 
tie contracted circle of the pale, and estimated its 
WCUrity by the success with which he established 
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its iiioiiopQfy. Heated with all the puritsiiiqal £^ 
naticism of their neighboursy the iQiQQttty of t^ 
Iridb parliament were more impelled by thev anxiety 
to degrade the monarch and the estalilisfaed church, 
than they were by the more liberal apd generow 
attachment to public liberty. To posterity it is iffl« 
material what causes may have combined to pro* 
duce that i^stem of freedom under which it is their 
good fortune to live* The zeal of the fanatic, the 
oppression of power, the general passion for refor* 
mation, which at this period ran thri^gh all ranks 
and classes of the British empire, the errors of go* 
vemprs, and the wisdom of the popular leaders, all 
contributed to the humiliation of that formidable 
{Nrerogative which arbitrarily diq^osed of the lives 
and properties of the people. 

It would not be supposed that 1 641 , the year most 
distinguished by the extension of popular privilege^ 
and the restriction of regal authority, should be the 
year most remarkable in Ireland for the magnitude 
of a conspiracy, to effect the separation of the 
countries, andcompletely extirpate thatpower, which, 
for five hundred years, had exercised a cruel and 
precarious dominion over the lives and the liber- 
ties of the native inhabitants of Ireland. The 
reader of the insurrection of 1641, should always 
carry in his mind that the native Irish had never 
yet enjoyed any portion of that liber^, for which 
the inhabitants of the pale had so long struggled* 
They were the eternal victims of colonial preju^ 
dice and suspicion : whatever of power the colony 
was suffered to exercise by the English govern* 

£2 
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menty was exerted to goad and distract and plun- 
der the devoted native inhabitants of Ireland. To 
the latter, the unlimited authority of the Sovereign 
was often their best and most certain refuge from 
the persecution of their invaders. To civilize the 
Irish, and to plunder and confiscate their proper- 
ties,' were often synonymous; and the insatiate fu- 
ry of avarice was often sharpened by the relentless 
spirit of fanaticism. The intolerance of the puri- 
tan represented extermination as an act of reli- 
gious duty J and the fidelity of the native Irish to 
the faith of their fathers^ was considered by the 
plunderers 6f tlieir property, as a sufficient ground 
for accusation against the people, and ample jus- 
tification of their own barbarity. We have witness- 
ed the merciless revolution of property in the suc- 
cessive plantations of Elizabeth and James ; we 
h^ve seen whole families driven from their habita^ 
tions, provinces depopulated, and the most revered 
and distinguished among the native Irish, reduced 
to the humblest and most degraded stations in so- 
ciety. At the period which we are now writing, 
a new spirit arose, which threatened to increase 
the sufferings, and to add to the persecutions of 
the Irish, Their loyalty to their king rendered 
them objects of hatred to those who determined 
to destroy him. The puritans of England, inflam- 
ed with an enthusiastic hatred of the catholic re- 
ligion, determined to make Ireland, which was the 
•scene of its triumphs, also the scene of its sufferings. 
To humble their monarch, it was necessary they 
should deprive him of that support, which the 
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Irish cadiblics bad ever given to the power to 
which they had sworn allegiance. They, there- 
fore, in all. their struggles with Charles, lost 
no opportunity of diminishing that power upon 
which the unfortunate monarch might . rely in 
the 'extremity of his distress. The government 
of the .colony,' therefore, being in the inte- 
rest of Chariest enemies, endeavoured to coun- 
teract the efforts of their monarch, whenever the 
latter seemed inclined to yield to the wishes of his 
Irish subjects. T^ey disobeyed his orders, if those 
orders went to conciliate and allay the discontents 
which they were interested to provoke. Parsons 

.and Borlase seemed. to speculate on the prospect 
of reb^ion, and anxious only for the success of 

. those measures which the English parliament were 
struggling to carry against the king. Tbeilr study 
seemed to be, to multiply his difficulties ia Irdand, 
to irritate the, people to insurrection, JEind thus give 
full swing to the sword of the bigot, and the avarice 
of the confiscatory 

It does not come within the limits of this com- 
pendium to give a lengthened and systematic de- 
tail of all the various and afflicting transactions 
which occurred in Ireland, during the fatal 4 and 
disastrous insurrection of sixteen hundred and for- 
tyrone. * The heart or the understanding can de- 
rive but little improvement from the contemplation 
of those scenes which exhibited the struggles of 
unprincipled power with vindictive suffering, which 
present to the reader the retaliations of cruelty, and 
leaves the mind to balance the account between 
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the tatifpBfii&v^ eflbrts of nmcordus and judigiadt 
bigotry. The Irishmaii of thh peffiod» who iattto 
hFhnself with the interesting yrnxni of national hi- 
depfettdence, anxioudy follows the progresB c^ So- 
get O'Moore. He peruses the description with 
|lleMore which represents this advocate of national 
fights as the object of every man's r^ard, tlie con* 
'ieiliator of every heart, and fitvoorite of every muse. 
He will not be persnadedby the ld>ours of the cor- 
rapt histoiian, that the hero who coiiild command 
the affections of his countrymen, could be capable 
of giving countenance to die parpetratbn of those 
disgusting cruelties whidi are so profusely charged 
upon the Irish ; or that Roger O'Moore could even 
have sought to accomplish the liberties of his coun« 
tiymen, through the medium of all the misery that 
crcfwds ihe melancholy period of which we are now 
Writing. Roger O'Moore was once the head of a 
powerful Irish family of Leinster ; his ancestors 
had been expelled from their princely possessions 
in the reign of Mary; and Roger O^Moore, am- 
mated witli all the pride and spirit of his name and 
&mily, was doomed to witness the degradation of 
his house, and the insolent triumphs of his enemies. 
No Irishman possessed so many qualifications to 
command the love and reverence of his country- 
men; his manners were courteous and inspiring, 
bis judgment acute, and his courage invincible; 
he could boast of the noblest alliances, a person re^ 
markably grac^ul, a quick discernment of men's 
chs^racters, and a pliancy in adapting himself to 
Uieir kentimeuts and passidns» The naltive Irish 
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Ipoli^ upto such a man with eDthuMastio ardour} he; 
was the theme of their songs ; the daughters of Ire- 
land regarded him as their hero, and her sons follow- 
ed him with pride and with rapture. Every hill and 
every valley rung with the name of Roger 0'Moore» 
71ii9 Irish standards were wrpught with his name» 
and the naticmal signal which passed through every 
province of Ireland was — *^ God, pur Lady, and 
Roger O'Mopre.'' Such was the character of the 
leader who organized the formidable insurrection 
of aixteen hundred and forty-one — an insurrectiovi 
into which the native Irish were driven by the de* 
nun^iations of the bigot and the avarice of the 
confiscator. Dr Curry, in his invaluable review 
of the civil wars of Ireland, has satisfactorily vin- 
dicated the character of bis country agaiqst the vi- 
cious imputation, that the insurrection of which we 
are writing, was as unprovoked as it was barbarous ; 
that it burst forth in the calm of public confidence, 
when Ireland was about to enjoy the blessings of a 
limited government, when the privilegesof thepeople 
were beginning to be respected, when national indu$^ 
try, the manufactures and agriculture of the country, 
were rising from the ruins of civil war and anarchy. 
Dr Curry has protected his country against the 
malicious charges of the impudent slanderer, and 
has proved, by a chain of unanswerable evidence, 
that the native Irish had no refuge but their cou- 
rage and their arms against the threats of extermi- 
nation and the rapacity of fanaticism. 

The unfortunate Charles himself, has borne tes- 
timony to the provocations which were practised 
by the governors of Ireland, Parsons and Borlase, 
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to irritate the Irish to insurrection. « If I/* said 
Charles in his reply to a declaration of the English 
commons, •* had been suffered to perform my en- 
gagements to the Irish, there would have been no 
ifebellion in Ireland. Had the governors of Ireland 
passed the bills for securing the estates of the natives, 
or for confirming the other promised graces, the 
Irish Would not have had recourse to violence for a 
redress of their grievances." The extirpation of 
the catholics seems to have been determined upon 
by the same governors ; Mr Carte, in his life of 
Ormond, has the following strong testimony to the 
intention of the anti-catholic party of this period : 
" Some time before the rebellion broke out, it was 
confidently reported that Sir John Clotworthy, who 
well knew the designs of the faction that governed 
the house of commons of England, had declared 
there in a speech, that " the conversion of the pa- 
pists in Ireland, was only to be effected by the bible 
in one hand» and the sword in the other ;" and Mr 
Pym, another distinguished member, gave out, 
•* that they would not leave a priest in Ireland :" 
to the like efiect. Sir William Parsons, (one of the 
Irish governors), out of a strange weakness or de? 
testable policy, positively asserted before many wit^ 
Besses, <^ that within a twelvemonth, no catholic 
should be seen in Ireland.^' He had sense enough 
tp know the consequences that would naturally 
arise from such a declaration, which, however it 
might contribute to his own selfish views, he would 
hardly have ventured to make so openly and with- 
out disguise, if it had not been agreeable to the po- 
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litics and measures of the English faction, vhose 
party be' espoused, and whose directions were ! tlie 
general rale of bis oondact."-^^' It is evident," .sasy% 
Dr Warner in his history of the Irish. rebeUion, 
<' from the Lords Justices letter* to the Earl of 
Leinster, then lieutenant, that they hoped, fin? an 
extirpation, not of the mere Irish ofily, but of all 

* Mr Ta^ffe has the fQllowing observatlopa on the causes of 
the Irish insurrection of 1641. Their fidelity and truth are sup- 
ported by all the protestant writers of this period who did not 
feel an immediate interest in calumny and misrepresentation. 
^ The Irish insurrection," says Mr Taaffe, .<* was bu^ a pait of 
the revolutionary sctieme, formed in England an4 Scotland by 
the puritans. This is the master-key to the proceedings of the 
party in both islands. The furious denunciations against popery, 
contained in the solann league and coyenant, in sundry acts of 
padiament, and in &natical petitions to parliament for the exier- 
mination of p^iste, encouraged, pompously received and publish- 
ed ; torture and death inflicted on many professors of that reli- 
^on — all were directed to that end. It is difficult to conceive," 
continues Mr Taaffe, ** that any person calling on the name of 
Christ, and not quite insane, would seriously intend the diabolical 
project, of exterminating a nation for relj|^u8 opimons ; but all 
those threats, alarms, and false rumours of fictitious plots, how- 
ever ridiculous, were among the revolutionary schemes of work- 
ing up the many headed hydra to the utmost fury. It was deem- 
ed necessary to &naticise the public to prepare for great changes 
m church and state, and the hue and cry against popery, involv- 
ing the establi^ed prelacy, partly through the affinity of the two 
churches, partly through the imprudence of Charles and Laud, 
. was a potent engine to work on minds ignorant and credulous, 
espedally to tales of miEtlignity. The Bible and the spirit of cant- 
ing hypocrisy and fimatidsm, wefe to the English democrats of 
the seventeenth cfentury, what the age ci reason and infidelity 
were to the French democrats of the eighteenth. The means 
different, for a similar object, as a revolution of opinion must pre* 
cede a revolution in the states.*' 
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the old Eog^b ftmSiet aIso» tbit were RomMi 
CatMics.*' Dr Curry says^ that kht» dread ef to 
extirpation, as appefect from a mulkifttde of depoii- 
tiooa taken before Dt Henry Joniei, and other con^ 
miasionera appointed by the Lords Jnstioes, prevail- 
ed universally among the catholics of Irela^ and 
was instated upon as one of tbdr reaeons for taking 
up arms. The Earl of Ormond, in his letter of Ja« 
nuary the 27th, and February 26th9 1641, to Sir 
William St Leger, imputes the general revqlt of the 
natioffl, then far advanced, to the publishing of 3uqh 
a design. The most illiberal historian who has pre- 
sumed to blacken the fame of his country by the 
imputation of principles it has a hundred times ab- 
jured, will not now' persevere in the denial of tlie 
real object and views of those malignant fanatic^ 
who drove the Irish to madness in the year 1641. 
The extirpation of the Irish catholic^ and the hu- 
miliation of the English sovereign, went hand in 
liand ; and the hope of obtaining the properties of 
the ti^ish became 4i new stimulus to a policy as sati* 
guinary as it was foolish. 

The catholic clergymen did not escape the tongue 
of ihe slanderous; and the missionaries of peace 
and patience, under unmerited sufferings, were at 
the same moment represented as the instigators of 
rebellion, the disseminators of doctrines which 
would dissolve society, and the sycophantic and 
spiritless idefenders of the most servile doctrines. It 
is strange, that even at the period in which Mr Le- 
land wrote, the mind of the historian could have 
been so insensible to the suggestions of truth, as to 



put oii rtifMrd the fotlowk^ libellous ^dMatoti^th^ 
ptogeny^f*l9etaM>d and bigotty^and the IkboaredaU 
testation of a ^^omipted, though Mble writer, tib the ea^ 
lutiinies^f&aatieismk Speakibgof thecatholiccletgy 
0f thisperiody Mfr Leland seys^ ^^ that they had the 
iiiieenee, even over the gentry of their communion, 
with wbidi they were invested by the tenets of their 
4>wn religion* The ignorant herd of papists they 
governed at their pleasure. They had received 
their education and imbibed their principles in the 
Ibreign seminariet of France and Spain. Hence 
they returned to Ireland, bound solemnly to the 
pope in unlimited submission, without profession or 
bond of allegiance to the king. Full fraught vritk 
these absurd and pestilent doctrines, which the 
moderate of their own communion profess to aboi- 
ninate ; of the uni3(^rsal monarchy of the pope, as 
well civil as spiritual; of his authority to excom* 
municate and depose princes ; to absolve subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and to dispense with 
•every law of God and man ; to sanctify rebellion 
and murder, and even to change the very nature 
and essential difference of vice and virtue ; and with 
this and other impious trumpery of schools and 
councils, these ecclesiastics filled their superstitious 
votaries/' 

The authority on which Mr Leland has thought 
proper to ground the preceding observations, is a 
disgraced and excommunicated catholic clergyman^ 
who, smarting under indignity, stops <at no charge, 
however monstrous, against the doctrine and prin« 
ciplea of the church which degraded him. Mr 
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Leland relies on the authority of Pettf Wahihif 
against whom the pope had denounced excommu- 
nicatioQy as the unanswerable evidence of the atro- 
city of these doctrines^ which were preached and 
disseminated by the Irish priesthood. But Mr 
IfCland should haye had the candour to acknow- 
ledge, that even the ej^CQmmunicated F/eter Wabh 
had not the hardihood to comprehend the entire of 
the Iri^h catholic clergy in his vindictive aocusatiop, 
nor did he refuse putting on record^ that the prin- 
cipal catholic seminaries of the continent, those of 
Paris, Rheims, Caen, Thoulouse, Poictiers, Valance^ 
Bourdeaux, and Bruges, had on different occasions 
publicly condemned the pope's deposing power, as 
false, contrary to the word of Gpd» seditious and 
detestable. 

Mr Leland might have seen that even his own 
authority, Peter Walsh, bore testimony to the false^ 
hood of the accusations which the fanatics of the 
day were in the practice of bringing against the 
catholic religion. Mr Leland might also have learn- 
ed from Mr Carte, in his life of Ormond, a writer 
who was no friend to the catholic clergy, and whose 
means of information were better than that of any 
other man, either before or aAer his time, that ^^ al- 
though this conspiracy was imputed to Roman ca- 
tholic priests, yet not above two or three of them 
appeared to know any thing about it.^' These aie 
Mr Carte's own words ; but this candid historian 
goes farther ; for he says, " if the Catholic clergy 
had all, even to a man, concurred in the insurrec- 
tion, they would have been justified by the cruel 
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Injunctions and orders issued by the lords justices 
of Ireland, (Parsons and Borlase,) ^^^ to the soldiery^ 
to show no mercy to the Catholic clergy." 
* Mr Carte continues, that ^* the English House of 
C!ommons gave them reason to apprehend every 
thing that is dreadful to human nature* They had 
•caused the laws to be put in execution against re* 
-cusants all over England. Of eight Roman catho* 
lie priests wlio had been taken up for the sole crime 
of saying mass, seven were condemned and execute 
«d. The king struggled to defend them against the 
fury of the puritan parliament, but in vain* The 
parliament loudly remonstrated against the royal 
interposition, and the vengeance of fanaticism thirst- 
ed for the shedding of human blood/' Mr Carte's 
reflections on those facts, which Mr Leland might 
have read, and from which a mind like his might 
have derived some little portion of liberality, are 
peculiarly worthy the serious reflection of the 
readers of Irish history* In a short sentence he 
vindicates the human heart, goaded to vengeance 
by the commission of barbarous cruelty ; he shel- 
ters the persecuted and unprotected against the 
charge of sanguinary and unpitying bigotry, and 
wisely accounts for all that recriminatory warfare 
which shocks the sensibility of every reader of our 
miserable records* " When men," writes Mr Carte, 
** have every thing to dread in peace, and much 
to hope from a war, it is natural for them to choose 
the latter, and use their utmost endeavours to make 
it successful ; nor is it any wonder that the catho- 
lic priests in such a situation of affairs, should have 
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raoouqe to arms, for die safety of tlietr 1ms ; and 
cLespairiBg of indulgence in quiet times, should 
seek in troublesome ones for an establishment never 
to be obtained but by the prevailing force of an in* 
surrection/^ These are the reflections of a prote- 
staiit writer, possessed of the best sources of inform 
mation, living at a period when it would be 8ap«* 
posed the understanding could have scarcely re- 
covered its strength after the shock of conflicting 
sects, in which the most enlightened are apt to be 
borne down by the artifice of falsehood, or th^ gx^ 
flggeration of calumny, against such an authority). 
—With Mr Carte may be adduced Sir John 
Temple, who lived at this disastrous period of Irish 
sufiering, and who has left to posterity the aceumiir 
Jiated prejudices of the men with whom he acted* 
during the insurrection of 1641. Sir John Temple 
was one of the privy council with Borlase and Parr 
eons; and naturally interested in the circulation of 
every slander which might justify the violence of 
4his period in the government of the country* We 
iherelbre find him exaggerating every act of the 
Irish, and representing the insurrection in which 
they had engaged, as the offspring of the most 
sanguinary bigotry, unjMrovoked by the violence of 
ilbeir government, and not even to be palliated by 
the st^picion of danger to their religion or their 
fUberties: biit as Dr Nelson, another protestant 
wrttier^ in his introduction to the second volume of 
his historical collections, very sensibly and truly 
observes, ^ it is notorious, that Sir John Temple, 
in writing hjs history of the rebellion in 1641, was 
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bound by confederacy to assert the proeeediogs of 
the lords justices^ who were highly in reputation 
with the usurpers of the parliamentary faction, and 
by them empowered, as commissioners, to- impose 
upon the protestant subjects of Ireland that traitor* 
ous and disloyal solemn league andeovenant, which 
\vas a direct oath of confederacy, not only against, 
but purposely to ruin and destroy the king, the 
church, and the loyal party ; I cannot observe the 
book to be printed in London, in 1646, by public 
allowance, (a time when no books were licensed, 
but such as made court to the prevailing faction of 
the usurpers, or which might be useful to support 
their csdumnies against his Majesty, especially as 
to the Irish rebellion), without too just a suspicion 
of its integrity^'* Tet^ such is the light by which 
Mr Hume suffered his mind to be directed, when 
treating of the Irish rebellion; and Mr Leiand 
gravely quotes his authority, as unanswerable evi« 
dence of those barbarities, which Sir John Temple 
charges on our insulted country. To what we have 
already said in support of our opinion, that Sir 
John Temple's charges against the Irish character 
were undeserving the attention of any in^artial 
mind, and that the accusations with wbi^h bis book 
is crowded against the religion and conduct of the 
catholics, in 1641 , are the mere effiisions of a corrupt 
and interested calumniator, we shall add the auUio* 
rity and opinion of Dr Curry, freaking of Sir Joba 
Temple, he observes, << This gentleman published 
bis history of the Irish rebellion in the year 1646, 
by the direction of the parliament party, which 
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then prevailed ; aod to which, though long before 
in actual rebellion, he was always attached. The 
falsehoods it contains are so numerous and. glaring, 
that even the government, in 1674, seem to have 
been offended, and himself ashamed qf the republic 
entian of iU This we gather from a jetter of 
Capel, Earl of Essex, then lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, to Mr Secretary Coventry, of that date, where- 
in we find those words, ^ I am to acknowledge yoiir's 
of the 22d of December, in which you mention a book 
that was newly published, concerning the cruelties 
committed in Ireland at the beginning of the late 
wan Upon further inquiry, I find, that Sir John 
Temple, (Master of the Rolls of Ireland,) author 
of that book, was sent to by several stationers of 
London, to have his consent to the printing there* 
of J but he assures me, that he utterly denied it; 
and whoever printed it, did it without his know- 
ledger Thus much I thought fit to add to what I 
formerly said upon this occasion, that I might do 
this gentleman right, in ease it were suspected he 
had any share in publishing this new edition/' We 
felt it a duty to our country to expose the character 
of tliat author, who is quoted by her enemies against 
her moral and religious principles ; who has labour** 
ed to present the religion of the Catholic as the 
source of every crime ; and the character of the 
native Irishman, deserving the contempt and abhor- 
rence of every friepd to humanity. The calum- 
nies which Sir John Temple has propagated^ have 
been echoed by the thousand sycophants and slaves 
of British injustice who have succeeded him. ; they 
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have been so often repeatedi that ccedidity h«8 h^ 
come conviction, and the minds which ,had die 
firmness to repel the exaggerations of malignant 
falsehddd, hdve be^n seen to sink undeif the inde- 
fatigable industry of the hired libeller. 

The insurrection of 1641 was the natural eiflfect 
of persecution; it was the vindictive ebullition of 
great public spirit, driven to madness by the goad- 
ings of religious intolerance. The cruelties com- 
mitted during this moral convulsion, were provok- 
ed by a series of unrelenting oppressions, never to 
be satiated with the misery of the Irish ; and the 
terrible vengeance which the latter inflicted oh their 
enemies, should teach the future governors of Ire« 
landj^ that the people are always barbarized by in- 
tolerance, and rendered saVage by injustice. We 
bhall ndt, in this compendium, follow the various 
fluctuations of the diflerent parties which acted in 
the insurrection of 1641 ; We shall not pursue the 
course of the rebel or the loyalist ; we Shall not 
follow Roger O'Moore atid his companioilft through 
the multiplicity of dangers and enterprizes in which 
they were, engaged : such a relation would be lit- 
tle more than a picture of barbarous cruelty and 
recriminatory vengeance, — ^ revival of all those af- 
flicting details which the friend of Ireland and hu- 
manity would anxiously bury in everlasting obli- 
vion. We shall not in this volume disgust the 
reader by a recital of the atrocious massacre at 
island Magee by the English ; nor shall we set 
down the terrible vengeance which the Irish, soon 

VOL. IL V 
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oftert at Portiiftdowiiy inflicted on their sanguinary 



• The uoaccountable credulity which could for a moment coun* 
tenance tlie circulation of the fables to which the terrified imagi- 
nations, or perhaps the corrupt policy of the writers, gave birth, 
it not easily reconcileable with the common sense which r^ulates 
fi|e judgment and religious opinion^ of modem days. What man 
can refrain from smiling at the solemn gravity with which an his- 
torian will record the following absurdities : — *^ Hundreds of the 
ghosts of protestants," says Sir John Temple, " that were drown- 
ed at Portnadown bridge, were seen in the river bolt upright, and 
were hearfl to cry out for revenge on those rebels. One of these 
ghosts was 9een with hands lifted up, and standing in that pos- 
ture, from the 29th of December to the latter end of the follow- 
ing lent.** 

A modem hist(man (Mr Taaffe) has the following sensible ob- 
wrvadons cm those miserable records of murderers, and ghosts, 
aod goblins, which haunted the imaginations of every fool, and 
were the favourite theme of every knave, long after the period 
when it was supposed such events occurred.* 

** At this day (1810) it is not so material to know how many 
were fnassacred by ather side, as to discover the motives that 
prompted the parties to those latrocities, and the pripie movers 
of the rebellion, at whose door all the cruelties are to be laid ; 
first, it is notorious, as already proved from the Scots covenant, 
(that Canting, fanatical, intolerant libel on religion and common 
«ense], and the daiunciations of the Englii^ commons, as well a& 
the sanguinary petitions received and encouraged by them, that 
they kindled a fanatical enthusiasm for the exterminati9n of po- 
pery and papists ; a furious zeal for such infernal projects being 
diligently propagated among the ignorant multitude. Nor were 
men of education exempt from the contagion ; witness the ana- 
tbema pronounced by Dr Usher against any toleration of popery^ 
declaring, (on the catholics offering a considerable composition 
for the relaxation of the penal laws,) ' that it was sacrilege to 
compound with idolatry for money.* Armed fanatics thus tutored 
to blood, would think it meritorious to slay the reputed idolaters. 
But there was also another obvious motive,, besides^ diffi^xaence of 
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Could we« in passing through the sc6fie of Uood 
and desolation which our countiy exhibited «t thi» 
periodi discover a sifigle gleaming of humanity^ ot 
a aiogle effort of justice, we should fed it our duQr 
to put it on reicord } but the Irish hcfact was ao* 
brutalized by oppression^ that to destroy and to 
extirpate seemed to be consEidered as th0 stini^ 
mit of patriotism, add the generous emotiotts of 
the human bosom to be swallowed up in the^ 
barbarous denunciations of mutual cruelty add ha- 
tred. 

It is to be lamented^ thai Mr Iteland should 
have s^t down, with such peculiar accuracy, thc^ 
iiumerous atrocities which the insurrection of 1641 
furnished to bi& pen i and it is a subject of Still 
greater re^ret^ that the eloquence at the historian 
sAways assumes a bolder tone^ and tfaei colouring of 
his pidtur^i always becomes more glowing^ wheU'^ 
eter the vindictive barbaritiea c^ his couiiltrymeil 
are about to be described. There is no aUo#^ 
itnee for an unoffending people driven to madness 

re%idti» that much more exas{)erated t^e northern Irisii againat 
the British planters. These men were, by violence and frauds 
posseted of the States of the Qative Irish about thirty yearitf be" 
fore, and w^e now living in (^ulence ; while the descendants of 
the most andent proprietors in Europe, or perhaps in the worlds 
were pining in indigence^ or emigrating for bread to foreign coun- 
tries ; than whicb no cause is more capable of exciting enmity. 
The royal robbers, Jaines and Charlee^ prepared the combustible 
of very extensive discontent, and the puritans kindled the wii^. 
lliis will satis&ctorily appear flnotn the places w^ere the insur« 
reotion commenced ; counties where ancient proprietors were un^ . 
justly dispossessed of their estates, which wore partly bestowed, 
and partly sold, to English adventurers." 

V2 
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by the penecutions of an insatiable avarice. The 
historian has no commiseration for the thousand fa« 
milies of the native Irish, whom the agents of Eng- 
land expelled from their homes ; whose properties 
they confiscated, and whose children they beggar- 
ed : if the English suffer, the indignation of Mr 
Leland is roused, and his eloquence flows in a strong 
and irresistible current. The following is a good 
sample of the moderation with which this impartial 
historian records the acts and proceedings of bis 
countrymen. 

*« They who escaped the utmost fury of the re- 
bels, languished in miseries horrible to be described. 
Their imaginations were overpowered and disorder- 
ed by the recollection of tortures and butchery. In 
their distraction, every tale of horror was eagerly 
received, and every suggestion of frenzy and me- 
lancholy believed implicitly. Miraculous escapes 
from death ; miraculous judgments on murderers ; 
lakes and rivers of blood ; marks of slaughter inde- 
lible by every human effort ; visions of spirits 
chanting hymns ; ghosts rising from rivers and 
shrieking out revenge ; these and such like fancies 
were propagated and received as iticontestible/' 
When Mr Leland is, in tlie next page, describing 
the merciless slaughter of the Irish in island Magee, 
a district bordering on Carrickfergus, where three 
thousand unoffending innocent persons, men, wo- 
men, and children, according to Mr Carte, in his 
life of Ormond, were barbarously sacrificed to the 
fury of a remorseless soldiery, we cannot hear a 
dingle sigh of compassion j not a breathing of pity, 
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nor a single reflection of reprobation or cmiddence 
with the reader. The duty of the historian shoidd 
rather be directed to heal than to irritate ; to ao 
count for the cause, rather than exaggerate the 
cruelties, which persecution often provoked, and 
which justice to the devoted Irish would always 
have prevented. The parliament of Ireland, and 
the Lords Justices, Borlase and Parsons, interested 
in the protraction of that insurrection to whicAi 
their cruelties h^d given birth, discouraged every 
effort which was made by their most efficient gene- 
rals, to put an end to the power of the insurgents. 
^* Whatever were the professions of the chief go- 
vernbrs," says Mr Leland, ** the only danger they 
really apprehended, was that of a too speedy sup* 
pression of the rebels." The £!arl of Ormond was, 
in numerous instances, limited in his resources, re- 
strained in his progress, and absolutely prohibited 
in the adoption qf those plans which would have 
speedily extinguished the flame of insurrection. 

Confiscation and plunder was the great object of 
tlie puritan governors of the pale ; and, as Mr Le^ 
land has the candour to ;acknowledge, " the favour 
rite and anxious wish of the Irish governors, and 
their friends, the English parliament, was the uttar 
extermination of all the catholics of Ireland. Their 
estates," continues the same historian, •* were al- 
ready marked out and allotted to their conquerors ; 
so that they and their posterity were consigned to 
inevitable ruin." Mr Carte, in his life of the Earl 
of Ormond, gives the same opinion on the designs 
Qf the government of Ireland at this period, an4 f 
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tttribuleB alfiiMt all the calamity with which tiie 
£tigli$h mhabitaiits of Ireland were viait^i to the 
wipitecipled and araricious policy of its govern* 
ttent. The imurrection was carried <m in the dt& 
Isrent provinces with various success ; those of the 
south exhibited more order and system in their 
operations than the north. Their conflicts, though 
not important in their results, were marked with 
circumstances of cruelty and barbarity eqiialiy dis- 
graceful to the contending parties. There seemed 
to be little more than a rivalship of vengeance be- 
tween the Irish and the English, in which the inno- 
cent and unoffending were almost always the vicr 
tims } and the total oblivion of which may perhaps 
be now considered as the first duty of the histOr 
rian as well as the reader.* 

* la addition to the authorities we have already adduced, in 
jostifipatipn of the resistance of the Irish to the threats of exter-* 
mmatioHy and the actual infliction of great suffering, we shall 
subjoin the enlightened, comprehensive, and unanswerable ob? 
aervitiDns of Doctor Curry, who has devoted so much labour to 
llie psl^ablishm^nt; of truth, the refutation of calumny, ^nd the 
copfusion of all the hired libellers of the Irish people. These 
qbservations are to be found in his introduction tp the I^eyiew 
of the Civil W&rs of Ireland ; and perhaps there poifld not hp 
g^baned from the hundred ydumes which have been written oq 
|)ie 4iiSstro|is subject of lhe Irish insurreqtion| so satisfactory a 
cspsolidatjiop of all those reason9 which the most enthi^iastic 
defenders of the Irish nation would wish to see advanced* 

*f At the period,* says Doctor Curry, « from which I have 
isommenced the review of the civil wars in Irdand, it will be 
tpmi, ih^X ((piritiial hfitred mixed itself with our former seeds 
of dissepsion, Th^ {terverseness so Ipng imputed to the Irish, 
as a people, was no longer charged on their nature, but on their 
religion. Almost every moral and ciyil duty was then cpnfine^ 
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The struggled of the Irish were hkherta so im- 
S!2ccetsful» that the boldest and most confideat of 

withio the pale of an ecciesiastical party j eviery species of trei^ 
<;hery was placed beyond it ; real crimes were disowned by one 
faction ^ imaginary crimes were imputed to another ; aitd tidl 
state of things occasioned guik on both sides, which, in a differ* 
cnt state, would undoubtedly be avoided. High as most of those 
crimes were, yet most were exaggerated, and the innocent suf- 
fered with the guilty. To complete tibe misery of the times, the 
gospel of peace was tortured to defend the measures and sanctify 
the drunkeanesff of every governing, as wefi as every resisting set 
of men ; and thus it fared in Ireland, in some time after the ac« 
cession at Queen Elizabeth to the throne. 

'< Queen Elizabeth, whose reign b^an in the height of eccle^ 
siastical rage, had admirable talents for government. To plsoft 
civil order in the place of that DotisruH whidi disgraced the three 
preceding reigns, was difficult. Her interest led her, and the 
success cf her father and brother encouraged her, to change the 
religion then established in England. Hiis she effected ; btit 
truth must oblige us to confess, that the new church was reared 
6n the foundations of persecution, and that the violence so jueC* 
fy censured in Queen Mary*s reign, was adopted asujosiifiaible 
measure in the present. The change was made by a quick aes 
of legiislative power, but without that moderation which sound 
policy should direct in establishments of this nature^ By the 
Change, one party in the nation was ruined, anoflier was prevok* 
ed ; papists were occasionally piunished without diserimination ;- 
and, 11^ the klea of party justice, this procedure appeared equit* 
abTe ; but the purijtan protestant was punished also ; land A^ 
clamour ran high axnong dissenters, that the old beast returned,' 
with a change only of the rider and the habiliments. The pst^ 
for a comprehensive reformation grew popular, and inieteased iw 
strength and in numbers every day, as it increased in faction* 
and enthusiasm. The new church, even in ^ act of eittirpam^ 
ing the old, created to itself enemies on alt sides; and ^us M 
happened, that the system wove by civfl policy, was intLgteat 
degree unravelled by the ecclesiastical. The natives of ItelaM, 
ready at all times to recognize iht temporal supremacy oC their 
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their leaders b^gan to despond. On the other hand, 
the English parliament determined to put forth all 

80TereigD> and reject every foreign daimant, lay or ecclesiasr 
ticalt of such supremacy, merited being repeived into ^he so- 
ciety of constitutional subjects ; and that they should be so re: 
ceiTed, had been the labour of Sir Henry Sydney, one of the 
yrisest, ablest, and best governors ever sent into that kipgdon^ 
— but in vain. The reformation, it {s true, made no progress 
for a long time without the pale, and extraordinary (sfforts to en^ 
force it by arms, would certainly be dangerous, as it might put 
im end to intestine diyisipns among the peoplfs, which hitherto 
proved so useful towards th,eir reduction. To favoiir thqse di- 
visions was previously the more politic alternative; and th^ 
queen received the submissions of many Irish chieftains at her 
court very graciously; dismiased them with honours an4 pre? 
sents, and left them free as to th^ concerns of their spiritual 
conscience. It was otherwise within the p^e and i^ environs ; 
here even the seneschals of counties exercised plain tyranny 
over the people, and such partic^]ar severities were t)i^n inflict- 
<Bd, even in the opinion of the lord deputy himself (Lord Mountr 
joy) as were sufficient to drive the best and quietest states into 
a sudden confusion. Th^ evils of persecution were severely felt 
m Englaqd particularly, and in several districts of Ireland, du- 
ring the greater part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. One party 
was punished without discrimination, and the other (apd indeed 
both) without sound policy. Those evils increased in the two 
succeeding reigns, when those three kingdoms, for the first ^me, 
had been united under one soyereign. Jaqaes L, whom the 
trumpeters of flection charged with favouripg popery^ wa3 a great 
and determined enemy to his popish subjects. His administra- 
tion in Ireland, with little exception, is a full proof of this. His 
trimming conduct towards the papists of England, antecedently 
to his accession, is no proof to the contrary ; for they gained 
nothing (and he intended they should gain nothing) by the laws 
be held out ^o them. IL>eamed without knowledge, cunning 
without wisdom— one of his first gracious proclamations imputed 
a general gaol delivery to all his subjects^ excepting murderers 
f^^d papuU^^txA this coupling of the latter with such criminals. 
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their strength, and to prosecute the war in Ireland 
with increased vigour and resources. They entero 

produiced a resentment wfaich^ degenerating into mad revenge, 
c^ontributed in a considerable degree to the detestable powder 
plot, entered into soon after by a few desperate men, to get rid 
of their persecutors. Charles, the successor of James, trod ruin* 
ously in his father's footsteps. He wanted to impose the English 
religion on his Scotch subjects. The covenanters would not 
bear the introduction of what they deemed a supersti^ous liturgy 
among them. They defended themselves against it by insurrec- 
tion, and the parliament sitting at Westminster approved of their 
conduct. The northern Irish, finding affairs embroiled in Great 
Britam, imd dreading fatal consequences from the resolutions de- 
nounced against papists in the English House of Commons, en« 
tertained the thought of availing themselves of the present op- 
portunity of frustrating the intentions of their enemies, and shak- 
ing off the bondage they groaned under from the time of the 
queen's denial ; but they meant to compass this end by means 
equally justifiable with those employed by the Scotch covenanters^ 
and still without an impeachment of their loyalty. The memory 
of past grievances, the dread of present destruction, made those 
men desperate. 

" For forty years'before the period we mendon, the whole body 
of the Irish papists bore ministerial invasions of the most dis* 
tressing nature to the human mind. The lands possessed by 
their &milies for several ages, were, in the coiut casuistry of that 
age, pronounced invalid and resumable tenures, though no charge 
of treason or rebellion could be made to the heirs in actual pos- 
session. Upon this pretence of defisctive titles, some have been 
ruined, otliers threatened with ruin : and this was not alL The 
court harpies, grown impatient at the passive conduct of the pro- 
prietors, attempted to provoke them to open rebellion, by exer- 
cising the most galling tyranny over their consciences, by fining, 
imprisoning, and punishing in various shapes, such papists as re- 
fiised to join in the established form of worship. Here, then, see 
how the natives have been alarmed with regard to property and 
spiritual liberty, and how they were tortured by state inquisitors, 
for notjsubmitting to religious doctrines which spiritual directors 
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id into a treaty with Scotland, in 164S, for sending 
ker army into Ireland. Robert Monroe^ at the 

umj preadhi but wlii(di no dvil power on eardi has a ri^ttoim* 
pose. They, fturely, «rbo vindicale the right of the Scots to in- 
suirec'ion in 1640, can, with no good grace, condemn that of the 
£rish in 1641 ; we do not defend either, but we may safely assert, 
fhat he who should, at this time of day, advance with my Lord 
Clarendon, that < the Iridi had no ci?il or rdiigious grievances to 
complain of, during the forty years antecedent to the Ultoniaa 
rebellion in 16451,' has but a wretched alternative in opinion be^ 
tween wftful ignorance and barefaced dishonesty." 

Tfie malignant prejudice irith which Mr Hume ^Kag^erates the 
enroFS or the crimes of the Irish, and the furious prepossessions 
whkh he discovers through every page of his history against this 
unoffending and abused people, is wdl remarked upon by our 
able and honest countryman, Dr Carry. When Mr Hume was 
ttving, be aAdhis friends were challenged by Pr Curry to an ex- 
aottnation of the chavges agaiikst ti^ Irish people. Mr Hume was 
DOirilling to correct those errors against the Irish character, and 
t^ose insults against their feelings, which he well knew were so 
pakitabje to the insatmble monopoly of his English reader. Dr 
Curry, speaking of Mr Hume, observes, " It is indeed to be 
hunehted that' Mr Hume, one of the ablest writers of thepre- 
s^il c^ should^ as an historian, suffer himself to be so far led 
astray by such cotemporaries as we have hinted at, as to transfer 
all, or most of the mischiefs of the year 1641^ in Ireland, from 
the otiginal'authora to the unfortunate Irish alone. Parties less 
i^^er ed> in Srediind, were up before thenv a^ul drew thf; sword> 
liot only with uapuBtty, bt|t with advantage. The Irish in Ulster, 
who wanted to regain the land^ they had lost» followed the ex- 
ample. We do not jttstify the act in either kingdom ; we only 
advance in alleviatioa of the Irish crime, that the majority of the 
Xlisbi nation htd, m the two reigns of James and Charles^ sufferr 
ed a cmd bondage d thirty-eight years, with little intermission, 
and had new the nnist alarmiog prospect of extirpation before 
them* They did not mean to withdraw their allegiance from the 
king ; evtm die weak leaders of the northern rabble had no such 
ittljmtieii. The latter began and acted singly ; most of the in- 
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head of t)iree thousand inen» embarked for Carrick* 
fergus. He inarched against Sir Phelim O'Neal, mhm 
retired to Armagh, full of rage and disappdintment 
at the misfortunes of his army. The secret in* 
structions of the Scottish general prevented him 
fVom following up the blow, which would have con* 
eluded the insurrection in the north. His friends 
and partisans in the English parliament had their 
particular views in the protraction of the war } and 
the English army was left to contend alone with 
the recruited army of Sir Phelim O'Neal. The 
latter were now further animated by the presence 
of a general in whose experience and military ta- 
lents they confided. Owen O'Neal, whose arrival 
had been so long and so anxiously expected, landed 
in the county Donegal, with 100 officers, and a 
considerable supply of arms and ammunition. He 
came from Dunkirk, and had served in 1640, in 
the Spanish and imperial armies, with great reputa- 
tion. Mr Carte says, that he was an able and ex« 
perienced general, quick in discerning, and diligent 
in improving any advantage offered by the enemy $ 
more circumspect than enterprising $ of a gernud 
peculiarly suited to defence, and excellent at pro« 
tracting a war ; qualities of especial use in the ser* 
vice which he was now to undertake. His know- 
ledge of the world, his prudence, his sobriety and 
caution, appeared to greater advantage, as they 

Bocent protestantfl, in Ae neii^iboimng districts, had time to 
escape into places of security before many murders were com- 
mitted. The papists in the other provinces had no share in their 
guilt : they unmediately published their detestadon of it.*" 
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were eontraste^ with the intemperance and levity 
of Sir Pheligu Owen O'Neal was declared by tte 
iK>rthem Irish h«a4 avd leader of their confede- 
racy. The insptant b@ assumed the command of the 
Irish army, he issued orders that every act of in* 
humanity committed by bis troops should be pu- 
nished in the most exemplary manner. He depre- 
cated every expedient not recognised by the most 
honourable war&re ; he discouraged the cruel and 
vindiGtive, and circulated anjong his troops prin- 
ciples ojf mercy and humanity, even to their ene- 
Vties* 

. Notmthstanding the formidable force which the 
Scottish, general, Monroe, copld now jbripg into the 
^gidy amountusg to 20,000 foot, and 1000 horse, 
]be suffered Owen O'Neal to collect and discipline 
his army, to fortify his strong posts, and assume an 
attitude of strength hitherto unenjoyed by the Irish 
insurgents* Nor were the foreign friends of the 
Ifish inactive in furnishing them with supplies of 
every description, with inoney and ammunition, 
^nd the most experienced and enterprizing officers. 
Cardinal liichelieju, who at this period administered 
the < government of France, warmly co-operated 
with the Irish insurgents. He permittied those 
Irish officers :who had distinguished themselves in 
the service of France to repair to their own country^ 
in defence of its libi^rties and its religion. 

The war in Ireland had now assumed a formi- 
dable aspect. It was conducted with as much system 
as spirit, and every expedient which the most judi- 
cious policy could suggest was adopted with alacrity 
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and decision. The clergy were summoned to make 
their appeal to the religious feelings of their coun« 
trymen,-»to rouse their enthusiasm for the security, 
of religious liberty, — and to inflame the spirit of the 
patriot by representing the cause in which he was 
embarked, as the cause of truth and of his country* 
A general synod assembled at Kilkenny, in the 
month of May, 1642. In this assembly we maj 
for the first time discern a rational and efficient 
effort to bring into action the spirit and resources 
of the Irish nation. Here may be seen the centre 
of the great public mind, and the powerful engine 
by which its energies might be advantageously di-^ 
rected to the public liberty. The influence which 
so venerable a body could exercise in Ireland, . was 
as natural as it was extensive. The Iririi clergy 
had adhered to their religion and to their country* 
men with a fidelity which the annals of the world 
cannot surpass. They passed through the iCurnace of 
the hottest persecution with a fortitude whidi no 
despotism, however malignant, could shake. That 
their voice and their decision, therefore, should be 
heard and followed with respect and with devotion 
by Irishmen, will not be wondered at by those who 
will call to their recollection the patience of the 
Irish priest, under centuries of intolerance and of 
suffering. The acts of the synod were most im- 
portant. Like the clergy of all other sects of 
Christianity, they commenced with a declaration 
in support of the religion which they professed, as- 
serting its superior claims to purity and truth, and 
that it was perfectly consistent with the duties of 
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tiietrstatioll» to call upon their countrymen to de« 
fold the religion of their forefathers against the 
rode and barbarous invasions of intolerance* They 
proclaimed their anxietj that no distinction should 
hereafter e list between the old and the new Irish ; 
that the Irish protestant who was friendly to hia 
catholic countryman^ should enjoy equal protection 
with the catholic ; that there should be no distinc** 
tiofi but between thoae who were enemies and those 
who. were friends ) that no man should be the vic- 
tim of his peculiar and favourite faith } and above 
a^ thejr threatened the perpetrators of cruel and 
inhuman acts with the severest denunciations of 
the catholic church. They recommended provin- 
cial councils^ composed of clergy and laity, and a 
general national council^ to which the provincial 
councih should be siibordinate ; and that foreigtt 
powers should be applied to>^the emperor^ the king 
oC France, and the pope. Such were the acts of 
the dergy; to which the catholic nobility and 
gentry^ then residing in Kilkenny, immediately sub^. 
acribed. To those who are in the practice of de« 
preeating the interference at the Irish catholic 
priest in poKfeical considerations, we may reply^ 
that he is justified by the example of every country 
in Europe. The mioister of the protestant church 
thiiiks it no departure from bis duty even to un# 
sheath his sword in defence of his establishment in 
cdburch and stdte« The minister of Christiani^^ 
the herald of peace, feels no compunctious visitings 
when sending in the ranks of his countrymen, as* 
sociatedfor the purpose of defending the liberties 
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and the rftl^fba of his countiy. The same feeling 
actuated the bosoms of the Irish priests, when in 
solemn synod they appealed to the pride and spirit 
tof their coimtrymen, to defend themselves agatnrt 
the cruel persecutions with which their country 
was thieatened by an intolerant and sanguinary 
government. The Irish catholic priest, however^ 
virill often be found administering consolation to his 
bitterest enemy, blunting the sword which he could 
not sheath, and softening the spirit of vengeance 
M^hich he could not entirely extinguish. 

A supreme council, composed of the chief nobi- 
lity and gentry, assembled, and Lord Montgarret 
vras named as their president. A general assembly 
of t)>e whole nation was then determined up(»it 
v^hose first sittings were to take place in the ensu- 
ing month of October. It is impossible for an 
Irishman to contemplate this great and glorious 
scene, which elevates the humblest mind, and ani- 
mates the coldest bosom, without indulgii^ i|t 
those reflections which must embitter the days that 
Ireland is doomed to experience, stripped as she is 
of her purest robe of honour, thrown down from 
that station which she once occupied, and reduced, 
as she now is, to the humiliating and insulting 
vassalage of a tributary to the pride and strength 
and riches of another country. Fancy may in vain 
delineate the picture of an independent nation, 
making her own laws, commanding her own armies 
and navies, and bringing into action, at once ho- 
nqurable and productive to her people, her bound- 
less resources in genius, industry, and strength. 
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In Vidiit we feiir, may Irdand anticipate tlie blei- 
a(Dg8 which flow to a nation from the enjoyment of 
4gaalri^tg} whote laws are adminiltered by those 
jKhp are interested in the impartial dispensation of 
^fgH^eei whose elevation and whose fbrtmie go 
hand in hand with the honour and character of 
their eduntry. No doubt, the convention which 
av^nMed in^ Kilkenny, in October 1642, and 
which cdniprised all that was dignified and spi- 
rited in the land^ frequently flattered itself with 
the realization of so glorious a scene; Where 
.the genius of Ireland stood untrammelled and 
unrestrained by the quibble of the placeman 
and the pensioner ; where the Irish mind was bnoy- 
.ed up on the swelling sea of public freedom, and 
every heart and every hand were devoted to the 
establishment of equal laws and equal rights ; where 
the eloquent found a subject commensurate with 
their powers, and the poet and orator enjoyed a 
j)erpetual theme of panegyric and glory— ^in such 
an assembly, the Irishman might indulge in all the 
visions of independence. Such conteinplaticms 
made him equal to great and glorious enterpriaes ; 
they rendered the dai^ers of the struggle in which 
be was engaged as trifling, when compared with the 
object for which he was contending j and, like the 
armour of the warrior^ covered and protected him 
agMASt the power of his enemy. This celebrated 
oonvention, which gave so much, hope to Ireland, 
and excited .so much fear among her enemies, con- 
stated of two houses, the one composed of tempo- 
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ral peers and prelates, the other of repr^entativea 
deputed by the counties and cities. 

The views of this assembly were stfictly r^^kt- 
ed by principles of the most unshaken attachment 
to the house of Stuart. Their declaration was cm* 
did) clear, and unequivocal; they claimed protec* 
tion against injustice, and toleration for their reli- 
gion ; the^ todc up arms as much in the defence 
of the royal prerogative aa of their own liberties, 
and vindicated the constitutional claims of their 
sovereign, with as much zeal as they pleaded for 
their own rights. Though they thus adhered to 
the king, they denounced his Irish representatives. 
The direction of the confederacy was entrusted to 
a council composed of twenty-four persons, selected 
from the general convention. They were denomi* 
nated^the Supreme Council of the Confederate Ca«* 
t4iolics of Ireland. They had the uncontrouled di« 
r^rtion of the civil and military power of the 
country; and; for their honour and security, a 
guard was. assigned, consisting of five hundred loot 
and two hundred horse. The Irish convention 
then proceeded to the appointment of their gene* 
lals, ' and to the distribution of their powers. Owen 
O'Neal was appointed to the command of the Ul- 
ster, army, Preston to Leinster, Garret Barry to 
Munster, and Colonel John Burke to Connaught ; 
they dispatched ambassadors to all the foreign 
countries, soliciting their aid. and co-operation. 
Having thus prepared for war, they determined to 
demonstcate their anxiety for peace, by a respect- 
ful representation of the grievances. by which they 
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y^t opfivie«sed| Md which they alleg^ WMe &e 
ground-work of the formidable oMifederacy wMeh 
they Im4 Dfdw eifected^. 

^ Ahtmtthh period, the differences betweeaCharles 
anfdf lli^ {yial4tM9fefit had increased to the utmost ex# 
tene, and the Irish of the pale were (fivided intp'a. 
royaV avid pa'tiiiamenrtary feddoiu The £nl of Orw 
n(6ik) aivd the ariw^ declared for the king' ; and the 
]ord» jmticesf and their friends^ who had imbibed 
att the prejudice^ the malignity, and piuritaonieal 
bigotry off the Englisb parliament,, co-opecatied in 
all the views of Charles's eneioies. The civil waif of 
Englfliiid was' now dedared, and the amtmosity of* 
tR^ ^t!istfcf^ft and ther kiing's Irish genetaly the Earl 
dF Ofmond, pfomisecl an easy victory to the Lrislir 
onnfederacy* The present distresses of the som^. 
r&ign pointed! out the policy and expediency of parf« 
iri^ Immediate and respectfel attention to tbepmyi- 
^r^ <)f hi# Irish stibjeets« Pressed by aoi inveterate 
bigotry in his own coontry, which no concession; 
cotild conelliate^ he was advised by bia friends to 
Impose 6<^nfidence in the fidelity of Ireland, to^hsten 
t& hkt Complaints, and protect his feelings^ Wten: 
We cohsidef the formidable aidtude of the Irish at 
t^is moment, we cannot bat admire the kind ^or-^ 
h^atmc^ which would sheath the Irish sword, and 
eoutt vt, termmation of hostilities. Bahmoing the 
rising pcmer of EngUrii enemies against the pos^ 
sible sdd which be might receive &om bis Irish sub- 
jects, and taking into consideration the awful con- 
sequences of driving a whole people to the desper- 
at 6xtmmtty of remmncif^ their allegianee to th^ 



faokL $m immedimte qoiAimviicatiipft mitb tift Inttb 
QMi^deracy^ to recedv^ei and tr«M«^t tMr |Siti|^. 
Hikmfi <^ o^ncilisJuioo. attdi pQMe^ Tb« Icyrds juth. 
ikoa left no exfiedieoit itbtoi^ to (Meat the r^iJxaL 
imirsb. and petpdauatea confllQU wh;0^ mti^ teik 
isanate in tine atub«^UA»n q£ tbe king t» %\yi iffkbatt 

Thfi English parliattfanU ttu4W' t^ ecfotwul «f 

the cplcwit furious faijiatictaiilt. thnratiog lbr tiya annin 

failation of every adheronfe to tbe Catl^cilic £»lth^ 

aiioed thfi lord^ justtoea* Paraoos and SorkMCb wHb. 

uiilimU«d powera. The lattec irnpKciti; foUcwedl 

up the tfiishea of thoir paifcfoosi^ and i^u«d f(w4b 

their Qtdess. of extaroiinationt ^^ I| ymt ^W9l^M%^ 

sajra Borlaw in hia hiataffy of ther ln(||i r^lHon^ 

*^ upoa aoleoini debat^» oil th^ ^k 9f Deo^e^bcyg^ 

]i6#i» by the lorda and 0Qmmtm$ of Sf«U)a4& tlMfe 

they would oever give CQOient to fo^ tpleratliifi tKI 

the Popish religion ii^ Irelaod, or any otbar Af b)A 

Mi^j^aty's dominicAs. which vote bath b«eQ m6% 

adiiaidged a mfun ii«>tlve. by tb^ Iriflh^ fpff maluilg 

thfi^ wap a tftuse of rebellion^' This dr^g^tt) 4«n 

Rcraeiaifioa of the EngUsb parUamenti^vaa MiMifilj^ 

BoitcM^ up by the lords juatices. With wcb Mm^ 

corous enemies, the unfortunate Cba^Iea had tft 

Qontend in al^ has difficiflties* The n^oosaUPM hen 

fcween his Majesty's commissioners and tbedfpu44ea 

of the confederacy, were, frequently intc^riiipted by 

tbe«raalignant suggestions ctf the lord&justu:e9f Tb» 

king^ under his peculiar oircumsianeo9» Qould i^ot 
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yiel4 to his disposition to conciliate tfae Irish. When 
he negociated with their leaders, he was compelled 
to the adoption of such language as was calculated 
to wound the pride and spirit of the Irish, The 
latter were Reproached with the title of rebels ; and 
the moment which was selected to heal the wounds 
of the country, was also chosen to induce the ac- 
knowledgment of a crime which the Irish leaders 
always repelled with indignation. They pertinaci- 
ously refused to negociate in any other character 
t4ian that of men constitutionally demanding their 
sights ; and Such were the embarrassments of the 
king, that he was obliged to accede to the preten- 
sions of his Irish subjects. Four of the king's com- 
missioners met the agents of the Irish at Trim, 
tiere the latter presented their remonstrance of 
grievances and their petition for redress^ They 
strongly pleaded their loyalty and their services ; 
the intolerance of the present governors. Parsons, 
and Borlase ; and their sufferings under the most^ 
torturing oppression. They set forth the denun- 
ciations of their malignant and fanatical enemy, the 
English parliament ; and their apprehensions that 
nothing short of the extermkiation of their. religion, 
its professors and followers, would appease the ven* 
geabce of its bigotry. They prayed their sovereign 
to convene a new parliament, in which the Irish) 
might enjoy a fair and impartial representation ; 
where they might deliberate without contrdul, and* 
from which those who professied the religion of the 
country should not be excluded. It is remarkable 
that the Irish agents also prayed his majesty to sus- 
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pend the law of Po}fnings» by which the delibera- 
tions, of the Irish legislature were .directed and re-% 
strained. Such claims could not be acceded to by; 
the royal commissioners ; but the pressure of the 
Icing's difficulties were now so severe, that it became 
a question of prudence to yield to the pretensions 
of the Irish, A cessation of hostilities was secretly 
proposed by the Marquis of Ormond» and candidly 
and. honourably accepted by the Irish. They wanted 
no more than a redress of that injustice under which 
ihey suffered ; and the increasing embarrassments 
of their sovereign did not raise their tone of com- 
plaint or remonstrance. They agreed to a cessa- 
tiqa for twelve months, on such conditions as their 
4BLgfdnt$ and the Marquis of Ormond might hereafter 
^agree upon. The misfortunes of the king conti- 
Jiued to press the necessity of adopting the most 
expeditious plan of conciliatiqn in Ireland. He gave 
orders to Ormond to accede to the wishes of the 
Jrish confederacy, and he manifested his sincerity 
in the negociation, by committing to close custody 
Ahe most virulent and odious enemies of the Irish^^ 
Parsons, Temple, Loflus, and Meredith. The Iri^ 
.arms were triumphant in almost every part of the 
.country, and the Irish convention, assembled 4t 
.Kilkenny, partook of the general spirit which per- 
vaded all ranks of their countrymen. 
. The present imposing attitude of the Irish at- 
itracted the attention of foreign courts ; and dl the 
/expedients, drawn from policy and religion, were 
i employed to extend the flame of national indepen- 
d^nce. P^ter Scramp, a ipinister from the pope. 
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brimght siii^iek <of nmiej and cMbtounhim to tlie 
cWiftdanitB irhib. fie buliiiy <airiqiMta tbfeili CQ tid 
dtttfrtiMi <tf their doonftty 's freecbtai $ that the 4»Bg 
CNf Ekighiiid iMB ti6 longer 'foramM^ «o hftB Eog^ 
Msh wbjidtey and miiofa less to Irektod $ tfa^t fhib 
l^dHteatis «f Idle Crlgli^h fiariiaiDtttit trerjB fi5W a| 
thtir fttewy $ akid thdt a fflo$t disg#kce£(il %]ptHt «f 
idiayMy iddae PnmYA tbggmt way mei^e «hoit cf 
taiMJ»mil itidepetididnpe ^ €iat tbey ^^^uld eoitittiaiid 
^ w^tat ttfid tftie c<M]fpeRSitkm <tf foreign |)dW6f» ^ 
Mid ibat iaiMtion t^o t^^cwild iiiot seize the i^pjpbv^ 
Dmdty^bich jiirovidefice hod offered he^ to assert 
#er ^ghtS) 'deserved to remam m eveiiastifig bond*- 
%ge. Tbe ^^ugge^tkyns of i^e pope's envoy were 
i¥ot attended to 'by the ^ore moderate among ^Ae 
leaders »of the Il^b, and a simple redress of l&e 
^tievaimes of which they <;amplaiQed was the e^ 
test of their >detamnd9^be et^ect forwfaidh %h0f 
toolc up ar»», i»Mi the sole conditionon ti^hidithef 
voQld agree to lay them down. Tbe Earl of Oan- 
tvAwd and Lord Casfdehaven %ere tmt pramineM; 
4n imofiensltlfyg the spirit of their •countrymen^ A 
'dessaftibn was finally concladed on the 15th of Sep- 
tetnber, agreeatile to both parties^ and confirmed 
1)y<the i»rds j unices witii all due 'solemnities. Tho^ 
^wa& the^Mi^refit df Irish victoiy checked by a judi- 
cious concession 'On ^ part of the Marj^uis^f Or« 
iiiotid^ ^nil the ponnebtion between the two coun- 
Yri^ pr^ttervedy which at this momeilt trembled <Ai 
^e felSble st^povt of a single act of coticiliation. 
The "success <if Ormond^3 treaty with the Irish, wa$ 
)i seHoiks tountoipoise to the rising strei^th af the 



ciieniiBftiaF Cliufes; oi^as .ihey iMr0 mciUtomit^ 
toobsGrve^ithe Iridiforoes w^auid how .unite mtih 
4he po[H£h' paify in Jlng^bnd* The 4mia9ediiMift ^• 
feet of ikis oessatioo^ :was the :$en4iiig for^iusd la 
considerafale Irii& army jto the 9m6UiM»9i Cfaarliiu' 
Tk^ mete nietiby Sir Thonns f*ajfffax» mhgn gave 
them a oomplste xlefeaL 

Ormond waS'Created Jord Ueuteaaot of : Irelaa^y 
in whicli station he displayed that sound and feiM- 
trtfting judgment which so successfully }C0flibiated 
i¥ith 4lie gsealtcst diffioidbies. Tlike fanaticism #f 
thelScoteby headed by Munnoe, in die ^or^hi tbe 
pateiotic entfaosiasm of the Irish confederaqy ; and 
the loyal zeal of the ling's ipsdy, twtte difficuU mf 
Management ^aaddireotion, unless lioder iheibands 
of so accomplished a p0iitictan as Prmond. Sp 
rably did he now oenduct ;himadf betwfifili )tiie 
firieo^s of the king «ind • tike coofederaey, . ithat the 
Irish >madpovBrtQtes to faianto^ccept/tluscQfmQaiifl 
-of their armies ; 4o cxyqsotidate rthenoyd^and 'ti|ie 
Irish ferce, and ma^ecoaiinonoauseafaHist'idia 
Scotdby who* seemed to liave determiasd'an.tfae en- 
tinction of the Irish name and religion. The p^^ 
•culiar situation of Ormond protested against the 
adoption of such a measure^ His anxiety ibr his 
royal master dictated the policy of renting a pro- 
posal which might strengthen the arm and the a^ 
guments of his enemies, the parliament of £ng« 
land ; and on the other hand, the present formid»? 
bie power of the Irish, made it necessary to avoid 
all causes of irritation and insult. In i^he meaii 
time the agents of the Irish confederacy negocMtt 
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M wkli Ulefr sovereign at Oxfinrd^ aecordisg ta tbe 
articles df tessation, and the conditions of a final 
peace between Charles and his Irish subjects wece 
here proposed, which would for ever secure theloy* 
alty and tranquillity of Ireland. The best evidence 
of the humiliation of the king, and the proud and 
imposing attitude of Ireland in 1644, is to be found 
in the spirited and independent character which 
distinguishes the demands of the Irish agents* 

They claimed from Charles the freedom of their 
religion ; a repeal of all penal statutes ; a fsee par* 
liament i a suspension of Foynings' law, during its 
session ; the annulling of all acts and ordinances 
since the first of August, 1641 ; a general act of 
oblivion ; a free and indifferent appointment of ail 
Irish natives, without exception, to places of trust 
add honour. They also insist upon the formal de- 
ckration of the independency of an Irish parlia* 
ment on that of England. They propose an in- 
quiry to be instituted into all the cruelties and bas- 
bairities which have been committed on either side 
in the late unfortunate struggles ; and that the per- 
petrators should be brought lo condign punishment. 
In the spirit of truth and candour, the Irish agents 
declared, that the granting of such demands as have 
been here set forth, would insure the steady and ar- 
dent loyalty of tbe people of Ireland ; that the lat- 
ter sought no more than that protection which a free 
and impartial constitution would give them ; and 
that tiiey were ready to sacrifice, in return for its 
blessings, their lives and their properties. On these 
^pnditions, ten thousand Irish soldiers were ready 
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ix^ dntw liidr'ftwards in defence o£ their mcmrbK' 
against the insatiable and fanatical licentiolianess of 
£^Ii A enemies. 

The protestants of the pale were not inattenti? e 
to those important transactions at Oxford. They 
aent forward their delegates to plead their cause, 
to repel misrepresentation, and defend the ascen* 
dancy of their party. It is distressing to be obhged 
to record the furious denunciations of the prote- 
fitant Irishman against his catholic fellow subject, 
who was seeking nothing more than a participation 
in that constitution which the protestant would mo- 
nopolize : and it is afflicting to remark the impo* 
tent vanity with which monopoly asserts its preten- 
aiona to royal partiality. Mr Leland says, ^^ the 
extravagance of intolerance exhibited by the depu- 
ties of the protestants, astonished the king and his 
ministers ; for what did they require, in the face of 
those events which had so lately deluged their coun- 
try with blood ? They prayed his majesty to perpe* 
tuate the causes of public irritation. They propos- 
ed the banishment of the catholic clergy ; that the 
confederacy should be disarmed ; that the utmost 
vengeance should be taken on those who carried 
arms ; that the oath of supremacy should be en- 
forced, and the law of Poynings (which degraded 
our Irish parliament) piously maintained ; and that 
all forfeited estates should be vested in English 
planters. In a word, they proposed that the catho- 
lic religion, and all its followers, should be proscrib- 
. ed, and, if possible,, exterminated. The historians 
.of these times attribute the malignity of such pro- 
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poBds Id the inftuence of tfae jpaitiiixicatttyjfittiatics 
of England, who «peoiilated ion thesuiitiplioatMn 
of the royal embarrjissmentSp Indeed, it is imfms- 
siMe to conceive that sndi sentsmoEtfB conld flow 
from the iK)9oni8 of the irisfa proteetpoits^ hoirecrer 
pmvoked by the excesses of ignomnoe, or the bar- 
barities of fanaticism* Tim saggestioB? of the most 
vulgar policy would restrain the faoman mind firnii 
thus volnnteeiing in its own<d^radation,. TfaoHgh 
the catholic might be humiliated -to the level of 4he 
brute, die Irish protestant^miistiia^ceHHeq tbat)iiich 
a punishment would vecoil on him who da^bted at ; 
and that the oppressed and degraded irtsh would 
find tiieir vengeance in t^ poverty andd^cadaction 
of their masterB. The fanatics bf the SngKsfa ipar- 
iiament, however, who dictated isiucrh podncipies, 
could not be infl4ftenoed by coivsiderations ^te 
these i and it is therefore reasonable to )SBppo8e 
them tp be the principal promot&FS of snob ooi in** 
ftraal p(4icy as we have described. Xbe increos- 
ing difficulties of Charles obhge4 him to pay the 
most TCSpoctfu} attention to the Irish ccmf^eraqr, 
whose claims were as reasonable and just, as lAietr 
power to enforce tiiem ^was formidable and :o0mmand- 
iiig> They nought the rights of ma(), and iweie s«rpe- 
rior to their English fellow subjects in Icind.and be- 
nevolent sentitpents, bepainse they did not seeik^o 
^tabHsh their freedom on tHeruin of that 0f otlvens. 
Taking into GonsideratioQ the difficfilties of Charley, 
the demands of the Irish should be Qeq^sideredas 
moderate ; yet sfuch was the situation df parties in 
England, that the l^ing could i^ot make siioh ccna* 
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^ ^cessiotis to4)is inish subjects as wouU silence jdl 
^ ?fotiim CDinplaii]|t To Che Marquis of Ormond was 
ieft the cmgralcioiis and ^iffi^o^ tiask iof condudiiig 
nmtii an arrwgemient as would grve satisfkctmi tb 
iall pities lin Ireland. He met lAie deputies of the 
iridh coaMBracy in DubHR> xm the 6th of S^ 
^tewbec, 1644, Atthis interview ite ncessatbn was 
^roionged: butthe oooditions of peace proposed 
by the Ir»b, being an ^echo of those proposed in 
^fae farmer year at Oxford, could not be conceded 
4o by Onnmid. The treaty was adjourned until 
/Aprii, 11644; during which interval Onnood promis- 
ed to communicate wiUi his sovereign on the pro* 
posed conditions df the Irish confederacy. Those 
mrfao bav^e doubted the wisdom of that policy which 
desires Ireland to estimate her hopes of prosperity 
1^ the depression of England ; those who refuse to 
take advantage of the difficulties of the English gd- 
yerninent, or who will not measure their chances 
of redress by tlie multiplication of English embar« 
pissment, let them tesd mth attention the letter 
of Charles to the Marqpiis ^of Ormond, in l€45f 
^Whatever it cost," saiys 'Oiarles, ^*^u are to 
vUtke me the best bangain youcan^ and yiotto diwh 
yer your erilargement of power till you needs TmM } 
and tbot^h I Inve the management of this great 
and necessary work to yon entirely, yet I cannot 
Imt teH yi[)u, ithilt if the mspemim of Foyoings' act 
for • snob bilte'BS sliocddj^e agreed on, these and the 
presentnzkixig «ff the pend laws against papists 
by aiaw, ^mU doit, I 9haU not think it ^ hard bar^ 
gam^ ;so tbat fteely aiid vigorously they engage 
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themselves in my assistancet against my rebels in 
£ngland and Scotland; for which no conditioos 
can be too hard, not being against conscience or 
honour/' Here tlie Irish reader will see justice 
going hand in hand with royal adversity ; he will 
see the tears of the sovereign washing out the. foul- 
ness of the penal code, and the Irish, heart relieved 
from the pressure of intolerance, in proportion to 
the humiliation of English power. To take, the 
osith of supremacy is dispensed with, as a necessary 
<][aalification in a member of parliament ;. and every 
disposition consistent with sound practical policy 
was manifested, to conciliate the Irish affections. 
The councils of the Irish confederacy were now 
conducted with talent, spirit, and integrity. They 
stood on high ground, and maintained their station 
with true patriotic firmness ; neither to be divided 
by the subtleties of negociation, nor weakened by 
the influence of corruption. They multiplied their 
applications to foreign courts, and guarded against 
the capricious revolutions of fortune* They dis- 
played their strength and their 2eal, by sending 

' forward fourteen hundred of their most distinguish- 
ed troops to the service of France ; and when Or- 

: mond solicited them to supply Charles with two 
thousand men to support Montrose in Scotland, the 
answer of the Irish confederacy was worthy of the 
cause in which they were embarked. It speaks a 
volume in support of that manly and decided un- 
derstanding, which could not be shaken by the 
chivalrous weakness that sympathised with royalty 
in distress, while it forgot the duty which it owed 
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to- the liberties of its country. It is as follows: 
** We never will send men to Ihe assistance of the 
king, until such a peace shall be settled as will de<- 
nSoilstrate that we had really taken up arms for the 
sake ef our religion and our country, and to esta- 
blish both in their full splendour and their ancient 
g^randeur.'* 

' Mr Leland is indignant at the Irish priest, for 
the zeal he displayed in animating his countrymen 
to a firm and fearless assertion of the rights due to " 
their religion und their liberties. His words are as 
follows : ** The clergy, who had the whole com- 
monalty at their devotion, laboured to obstruct all 
measures of accommodation which might not grati- 
fy the utmost extravagance of their wishes. Too 
Ignorant to discern, and too selfish to regard the real 
interests of their party, they entertained their ima-' 
ginations with gay prospects of riches, power, and 
magnificence, and intoxicated their partizans with 
declamations on the splendour of their religion.'' • 
This is a sweeping judgment on the talents, the spi- 
rit, the fidelity, and the fortitude, with which the 
Il'ish clergy have adhered to the religion and the 
liberties of th^ir country, unworthy of the veracity 
off an honest historian, and disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of an Irishman, who ought not to be insen- 
sible to the claims which the Irish priest has on the 
veneration of posterity, when he reads the struggles 
with which he combated, the seduction he resisted, 
and the despotism which he conquered. The clergy 
of the established church would justly consider that 
accusation illiberal which would represent their 
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attochmoni ta tUe cvw^ o£ (Mr fn^tbctft m thc) tflE^ 
sprng of }go{»ant Z9»l and baurtw?ouii lQ»natfcii9ii}« 

The modeim: historian, Bibould Qodmiroaf; (m incuU 
c«te in the heart and imdj9r»twH)ing.of hi* teAikiv « 
becoqi)(« 2!«spe«t, for the vaKiw9« and o^m vm^ 
ifXIiffitli opiiiioMi. of bj(s ifoll^ cve«t»rQt!«. £(« 
should recommend the toleration.of all. I)fi eib<iiiA4> 
disqoiirage ^t iuaiotlent: fwidia ^hlch: v^wld diQt«te 
op w^ie«ts in^ompreJknsible hy tnani ^Md: hfl 
fth9uUI deMonstjrajte. fcom bis cWin^ And h^; «3^ 
p)etd«iK:e< that he wboi cQn9cii3njtiqit9\)r a^heFe^ tQ 
tb» fiiith o£ faia fath«(6, without tiffpi«^ to thaHgbl; 
or to tbci left tQ ^eation tba pwi^y Qf an^tb«»<'a 
enoed, vill b«^ the b«8t. i««mber of iiamiiy, $9 wctt 
aa tbe bes* subject of the king. Tolewtwiii ia 1^19 
great mctek which promises to hwmm»miiwifm^ 
Uodar ita govocnB^nt thei fanatlQ Iqaefik aS bta iw 
portance* and l^gotrj^ ail its malignity, Tb«; bvr 
mm nMRd rax^ges at liacge in search of trmih^ and 
no longer adheres to a doctrine which caw)i9t boar 
tbe emciUie of exaAQiaation., Mr I-elaQd va^ a 
djstingwahed member of tbei e$JtabUsbe«l cbarcb* 
This diviioe, who boaats of professing a r^Hgioi^- 
whiob preaches resistance to oppression^ should have 
boen one of tbe first to tolej^ajtei those: pcinc^t^ 
wbieh ^he great oiajocity of the Cbristiani world 
have adopted,! as ChristJAiu^ and which the penal 
laws against Ireland have contributed to circvlat^^ 

Tbe impatienos manifested by Charles to ecme 
t» a final accoKoiaodatton with tbe JmK contributed 
to rajse, ibe expectatiioiis , md preten»ona of the-c<wif> 
federacjiK He granted a comm^ion to a zealous 
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paitizan :of the royal cause, th6 Earl of Qlamor^ii> 
empawet ing t\m Boblemaa, (wha being married to 
the aiater of the Earl of Tbomondy was. allied to the 
most powerful faculies in Ireland), to adopt such 
aAangements as he thought, best caloutoted to 
brjog his differences with his Irish sublets to a 
speedy ttf nttoation. The Eapl <^ Glamorgan im- 
p^eSflfed Charles with the: opnoion, that so extensive 
wftSr his influence among the Irish, that ha wcoild be 
shortly able to lead ten thousand men from Ireland 
to the ai^istance of his sovereign. Charles armed 
theEadof Glamorgan with full powers, and the 
latter proceeded to negociate with the Irish con- 
federacy. This important assembly had nowoc** 
cupied the serious, attention, and excited the in- 
terest, of all the crowned heads of Europe* The 
sufferers in the cause of the catholic religion 
naturally attracted the sympathy, and commanded 
the regard of the Roman pontifl^ Innocent X. He 
received the saf^red ambassador of the Irish con^ 
fi^deracy, with all the respect due to the spirit and 
fidelity with which tlie people who sent him ad^ 
hered to the religion of the catholic church. He 
^nt forward his envoy, John Baptista Rinuccini, a 
noble Florentine, to the Irish confederacy; who 
WAS eminently gifted with all those qualities best 
calculated to command and to conciliate. Eloquent, 
graceful, and ambitious; zealously anxious for th^ 
unlimited independence of the people to whom he 
was delegated, he attached to his interests every 
Irish heart which honestly glowed with the love of 
coudtryf Mr Leland charges the ambassador frow 
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Rome with an extravagance of spiritual pride^ 
Perhaps it would be more just to attribute to 
Rinuccini the same enthusiastic zeal for the ascen- 
dancy of his religion, which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes Mr Leland himself; and that in all his ef- 
forts to procure for the Irish the splendid and per- 
manent establishment of the catholic church in Ire- 
land, he was only performing those duties which 
every sincere and honest sectarian feels it incum* 
bent on him to perform. Whatever were the er- 
rors in point of prudence and expediency cojnmit- 
ted by the pope's nuncio, in his various negocfa- 
tions between the Irish and the Marquis of Or- 
mond, it must not be forgotten, that he always made 
the oath of association, by which the Irish confede- 
rate assembly of Kilkenny were bound to each other, 
the perpetual rule of his conduct, without ever bend- 
ing to the suggestions of expediency, or yielding' to 
the dictates of a temporary policy. The oath of as- 
sociation, taken by the convention of Kilkenny, par- 
ticularly declared, ** that those who subscribed it 
would not consent to lay down their arms until all 
the law& and statutes made since the time of king 
Henry VIII., whereby any restraint, penalty, mulct, 
br incapacity, or any other restriction whatsoever, 
is or may be laid on any of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, within this kingdom, and of their several 
functions, should be repealed, revoked, and declar- 
ed void in the next parliament, by one or more acts 
of parliament to be passed therein." This was the 
oath by which the Irish confederates were bound 
to each other; and it remains to the impartial db- 
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sfeTTef of thoBe times, ta decide whether the Irish 
^arty, who insisted upon the performance of the 
conditions for which they fitst took up arms, are 
4^^i*vJQg of those severe animadversions in which 
every Anglo-Irish writer has thought proper to in- 
dulge. There is Ho doubt that if the spirit which 
actuated Rinuccini and Owen O'Neal, had not 
been opposed by the artful machinations of Or-* 
mond, and the wretched compromising policy of 
some of the members of the council of Kilkenny, the 
fair and honest claims of Ireland would have been 
Conceded, and religious and civil liberty completely 
established. The double dealing conduct of Ormond 
towards the Irish, is demonstrated by the necessity 
he imposed on the king to set on foot a secret ne- 
gociation with the Irish confederacy, through the 
medium of the Earl of Glamorgan. From this ef- 
fort on the part of Charles, it is manifest either that 
hie suspected the truth and sincerity of Ormond, 
iivith regard to his Irish subjects, or that he contem- 
plated the possibility of obtaining a large force from 
Ireland on the faith of a mock treaty, which he 
could disclaim whenever it niight be his conveni- 
elite ; thus balancing his Irish against his English 
subjects, making Ormond the instrument of his 
purposes against the latter, while the credulous 
Glamorgan would be struggling to conciliate the 
Irish confederacy. The dissimulation and insince- 
rity of Ormond, however, are most obvious through 
^very stage of this miserable struggle ; and the un- 
fortunate king seems to be the victim which this 
hypocritical servant willingly offers up to the fury of 

VOL. II. H 
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Sqfl^ia)i ^emo^acy* The battle of Naseby, in wliich 
the royal fwces were defeated^ developed the true 
ohftTs^Vt^r of Ormon^ ; for it appears that the pri- 
vate ipstructions of Charles, which were discovered 
in the lying's cabinet at Naseby, empowered Or* 
mond tQ conclude a peace with the Irish on what- 
ever terms the Irish might please to dictate, eon* 
sistent with their allegiance to bis majesty. The 
letter of instructions was puUished, with such ob* 
servations as laid open the deep and designing plans 
of Ormond. 

The state of parties in Ireland and England at 
this period is well described by Mr Taaffe ; a de- 
scription which satisfactorily accounts for that du- 
plicity which Ormond so successfully practised for 
his friends in the English parliament^ to the ruin 
of the Irish and bis unfortunate sovereign, to whom 
he affected such incorruptible fidelity. It also vin- 
dicates those Irishmen who had the ss^city to 
sound the real objects of Ormond, and the spirit to 
resist tbem. Unfortunately for Ireland, the owners 
oC the estates forfeited from the ancient Irish, sat 
in the assembly of Kilkenny, who clung to English 
GouQection on any terms of humiliation and bon- 
dage as their fancied security for retaining posses- 
sion ; little foreseeing that they were only keepers 
on them, until swarms of Irish wpuld come to de- 
mand and seize tbem» It was the misfortune of 
the Irish, that the liberties of their country depend- 
ad upon the firmqef^ of those, whose immediate 
interests were entwined with the security of tbf^t 
government wbiqb h^d so long oppressed them. 



The gold of England effected wM its phystcel 
power had in voto littempted i and in die aamnk 
bJy of Kilkenny, the richest wd the most ennobled 
catholics were to be found, who baisely miiustered 
to the designs of the common enemy* Their aer# 
vility and want of spirit assumed the titles oij^m* 
dence and expediency, and the men wl^ bad tho 
integrity and the courage to insist upon the uAquaii 
lified emancipation of their countrynie9f were brand- 
ed by the d^raded supporters of Orvaond, with aa 
unthinking violence, and an unreflecting intempe* 
rantee. Ormond, artful and corrupt, well knew tha 
nature and quality of the noaterials he had to work 
upon« He flattered the vain, he bullied the timid» 
and deceived the honest and undesigning^ The ai^ 
tifices of Ormond, the oscillations between his 8o« 
vereign and the English parliament ; his insinceri* 
ty to the Irish, and his studied watchfulness for bia 
own immediate aggrandizemep.t* ave well remarked 
upon by Mr Taaffe» <^ Befove we puisne Ormond/^ 
(says this writer), << through all the labyrinth of hie 
tortuous politics, now negociatipg with the Iriab^ 
then with the covenanters of Ulster ; acting osten^ 
sihly as the king's deputy, but in true earnest as thft 
cringing slave of his enemies^ until he surrendered 
Ireland naked and divided into their hands | WQ 
must revie^w the conduct of the Jqyalists> and hew 
&r they contributed by theiji? divisionst tbc^ conse^ 
quent tardiness, and half measures, to their owa 
country's ruin. To have a Qonception of their pro* 
ceedings and their effects, it will be necessary ta 

take a concise view of the dfSl^eBi parties in tbtt 

H 2 
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two blands, their views and expectations, when the 
rupture about the peace took place. The royal 
party in the neighbouring island was crushed, aod 
the rebels triumphed. The king, reduced to des- 
pondency, and deluded by the flattering invita- 
tions and promises of the Scotch rebels, surrendered 
himself into their hands, who kept him a close pri- 
soner, with a view oi making the most of their frey. 
These were averse to either cessation of arms or 
peace in Ireland, for two reasons. First, it was 
)OnIy in times of trouble that they could turn posses- 
sion of the king's person to account ; and an Irish 
peace, accompanied with the utter overthrow of 
tfie royalists in England, by putting a period to the 
war, and indeed removing all pretences for its con- 
^inuance^ might lead to a settlement in both islands. 
Ii'urther, they had been promised the plunder and 
forfeitures of Ireland by the English parliament ; 
of both which lucrative objects an Irish peace threa- 
tened to deprive them. The English parliament 
was an enemy to the settlement of Ireland, until 
they should settle it on a model of their own fa- 
shion. The king had left heirs, who would of course 
set up their claims to the throne. Their preten- 
sions might be supported by foreign powers, and 
(Ireland in its present state) a dangerous nest of 
.royalists, lay as a convenient back door- to receive 
them, and furnish them with great resources, and 
opportunities for invading England » and Scotland. 
A great revolution in landed property appeared to 
them necessary ; vast forfeitures ; the erection of 
a i>ew lauded interest; fresh plantations of colo*< 
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nists,. arined^ and covenatiters. 'Td bridle a disar- 
med and <^pressed people; appeared the -best and 
only means of obviating the danger from that quar* 
ter ; hence it is plain» th^t though they disliked 
not a temporary truce with the Irish, especially 
such as Ormond contrived, of a nature to divide 
them, they would never ratify a peace advantageous 
or satisfactory to the Irish — any that left things 
there in their actual state. Charles, since the bat- 
^ tie of Naseby, looked on his case as extremely doub^ 
ful, and countermanded the sending auxiliary troops 
from Ireland a good while before his captivity '; 
ordering Orn^ond nevertheless to conclude the 
peace with the Irish. His Scotch subjects having 
deceived him by their fallacious promises of restor- 
ing to him his rights, either by treaty or by forc^ 
he saw no asylum for himself or his family, biit ia 
the loyalty of the Irish. There he might expect 
such succour from foreign powers, interested to sup* 
port the cause of royalty, and chastise every example 
of rebellion in subjects, as might enable him to re- 
conquer his other kingdoms, or at worst, protect 
his throne in one. He found some means of con« 
veying his wishes to the nuncio and Glamorgan^ 
who were plotting to devise some means of effect* 
ing his escape from the Scotch to the Irish j but 
they were frustrated. From this brief statement of 
parties, a statementwhiqfa all authorities of all parties 
justify, the reader will perceive that the oppos^rs 
of the. so called peace of 1643 are not dealt fairly 
with in any writings that i could see." 
The infle3(ible temper of Ormond towards Uielrish 
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coiifed0i«cy, which would yi^d to no terms but 
tibose which left the relf gion of the Irish at the tnercy 
^tbe fanatic^ obliged Charles to have recourse to 
the demi-official agency of the Ei^l of Glamorgan. 
We say demi-official, because Charles, the perpetual 
victim of expedients, was so unprincipled as to dis- 
claim publicly having given any powers to Glamor^ 
gan to guarantee the toleration of their religion. 
The pope's nuncio remonstrated against the idea 
of a separate negociation mtk Glamorgan, foretold 
its future futility, and deprecated its present folly. 
fie recommended the Irish to insist on the estab* 
Ibhment of their civil and religious liberty openly, 
candidly, and through the only accredited agent of 
the king, the Marquis of Ormond. The treaty with 
Glamorgan, however, went on, ai^d was quickly con- 
cluded. The council of Kilkenny trusted to the 
nyal promises, and in the generous effervescience 
of an honourable credulity, pledged their lives 
and fortunes in support of the royal cause. 
On the part of Charles, it was agreed by Gla* 
morgan, that all Roman catholics should enjoy 
the public exercise of their religion, possess all the 
diurches not actually enjoyed by Protestants, exer- 
cise their own jurisdiction, and be exempted from 
that of the Protestant clergy ; that an act 6£ par- 
liament should be made to confirm these conces- 
iibns, and to render catholics capable of all offices 
of trust or emolument ; that the Marquis of Ormond 
ilfould not disturb the catholics in these or other 
articles to which the £ari of Glamorgan had con« 
icnted >*-for the due perfornkance of all those ar^ 
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lieles Glamorgaii engaged the royal word. Hie Itbh 
council met their sovereign with corresponding sen- 
timents of generous and enthusiastic gratitude ; the 
forjivest and best blood of their country ¥^s ready 
to stand forward in his defence ; ten thousand men 
were ordered to attend the king in any part of his 
dominions ; and the clergy offered two thirds of 
their revenue to maintain this formidable army. 
This private treaty, (disgraceful to the Irish, ber 
cause it was private), was entered upon on the 25thL 
day bf August 1645. The public treaty by which 
the kitig was bound in the presence of Europe, went 
on with as much austerity on the part of Ormond, 
as if he Was unconscious of the royal disposition 
towards the Irish. The fact was, Ormond i<^ished 
to deceive the parliament of England and his sove- 
reign j'and Charles and his credulous agent, Gla^ 
morgan, wished to deceive the Irish nation. The 
consequence was, what it will ever be, the confu- 
sion and destruction of those who surrender the 
plain honest principles of candour and fdir dealing 
to trick, finesse, atid duplicity. Mr Leiand id angry 
with the Irish for daring to insist, in their public 
treaty with Ormond, on the restoration of their re- 
ligious establishment. <^ The propositions of the 
Irish council were extravagant and insidious, 
amounting to nothing Idss than a legal establish- 
ment not only of the Rotnan worship, but th6 papal 
jurisdiction.^' Mr Ldand should have considered, 
that at this period the property as well as the nuih- 
bers in Ireland were cathcrfic ; and that if England 
had a right to set up a religidtt of its dwfl ffianufkc- 
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ture, and after its own taste, the Iri^ had as ;goal 
a right to insist on the restoration of (bat religion, 
in all its splendour, which Ireland had professed 
for 1200 yefu:s. Will it be urged that the Irish car 
(holies, who, in property as well, as in number, were 
as nioeteen to twenty, bad not as much right to 
preserve their religion, or that they had not as 
equitable a claim to its establishment, as episcopa* 
lian 9,nd presbyterian protestantism bad in England ? 
The enlightened sectarian must smile at the little 
spirit of ascendancy which so often breaks out in 
the pages of this historical protestant divine^ If 
ever any people had the right to lay down, for pos^ 
terity, a religious establishment by which to regulate 
their conscience, the Irish people had that right ; 
and their representatives in the assembly of Ki}f 
kenny were only performing their duty, when they 
insisted on the free exercise of their religion, and 
the re-establishment of their religious houses io all 
their .former splendour and magnificence. It was 
the exercise of this right that gave to Mr Leland 
the forpi of religion which he so much admires. It 
was the parent of the reformation, and should. not 
be denied to the venerated descendant: of Chrisir 
tianity. 

This patched up and garbled peace, publicly bad, 
and privately good, was strongly objected to by the 
best friends of Ireland. They saw no security for 
the fulfilment of the conditions for which they tool^ 
up arms; their religion was as much under the 
yoke as evpr^ their penal statutes were stilLunre?': 
pealed, and the sword was drawn ^in vain fpr tl)e 
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liberty of Ireland. The miserable iorincerity of 
Charles is prominent throughout all his negociations 
V^itb tlie Irish through the medium of Ormond and 
Glamorgan. He laboured to keep well with both 
parties, the English parliament and the peq)le of 
Jreland« He would have made Ormond his instni* 
ment of deception against the English, and he could 
willingly sacrifice Glamorgan to the chance of con.- 
ciliating his Irish subjects. When the commission 
given by Charles to Glamorgan to negociate with 
the Irish for the toleration of their religion, and th^ 
restoration of its establishments, was discovered^ 
we find the Earl of Glamorgan thrown into prisdn, 
in order to protect the king against the suspicions 
of his enf qoies, though Ormond was well aware that 
Glamorgan did not exceed the powers he received 
from his sovereign. But Glamorgan is not only 
.thrown into prison to e;spiate his offence against 
the king, but Charles himself has the confidence to 
disavow, . in his declaration to the English parlia^ 
ment, the very powers with which he agreed a short 
time before to invest him* In the true Jesuitical 
spirit he writes to Ormond : <^ It is possible we 
might have thought fit to give the Earl of Glamor^ 
gan such credentials as might give him credit with 
the Roman catholics, in case you, the lieutenant» 
should find occasion to make use of him as a further 
assurance to them of what you should privately 
promise, or in case you should judge it necessary 
for their greater confidence to manage those mat- 
ters apart by him.'^ Charles not only humiliates 
Glamorgan into the hunible instrument of his dn^ 
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jj^city) but Goneats to sacrifice his character to the 
rancour of his most inveterate enemies. <^* He 
r^rets that he had not employed a wiser man ; re- 
peats his assurances, that as he had not much re- 
gard to the abilities of Glamorgan, he had bound 
him to take directions from the lieutenant, both in 
the matter and manner of his negoclation; and 
commands the inquiry into his instructions to Gla- 
morgan to be rigidly prosecuted.'' The moment 
Charles was thus writing to Ormond, and his coun- 
cil in Ireland, he was secretly giving instructions 
to Ormond to protect Glamorgan; and to the 
latter he was communicating the strongest profes- 
sions of friendship and regard. This perpetual 
course of hypocrisy which distinguished the coun- 
cils crfthe unhappy Charles, were the chief cause of 
bis ruin, and the ruin of his friends. It is an unan- 
ewerable vindication of those among the Irish, who 
would not surrender to any terms short of the unequi- 
vocal concession of religious and civil liberty, not se- 
cured by the word of a king who had so often deceived, 
but by an act of the legislature which could not be 
misinterpreted nor retracted. However honourable 
the anxiety of that party was, who did not wish to 
press Charles for those conditions which the oath 
of association bound the Irish nation to dematid, 
it is impossible not to admit, that with their expe- 
rience of the royal insincerity, and with their 
knowledge of the royal necessities, those who ad- 
Vised an explicit recognition of Irish rights, religi- 
ous as well as civil, stood upon ground which com- 
mon sense must acknowledge to be invincible. 
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Thk ssmI «f Glamorgan td ^iHaty ihe ^tkbtis and 
ikispicioDs of^ the Irish confedefticiy $ the oscillating 
councils of Charles to b6th his negoerator^, Or- 
ttond atul Glamorgan ; the pressure of his English 
enemies ; the strength of the Irish confederacy, 
and its present importance in the royal scale, all 
contributed to animate the advisers of unconditional 
and unequivocal freedom, to persevere in their de- 
mands, and to insist upon the rigid performance of 
their claims. Such was the miserable indecision of 
the royal councils, that the time was consumed iti 
hypocritical negociation, which should have been 
employed in sending forward that assistance which 
Ireland could have greatly afforded to their dis- 
tressed monarch. Ireland wanted nothing more 
than the restoration of her rights ; and though she 
was the last refuge of Charles against his rebellious 
subjects of England, yet so infatuated was the po- 
licy which directed his affairs, that dissimulation 
and trick seemed to be the only resources of the 
royal councils in the greatest extremity of their 
distress. The sympathy of the Irish confederacy 
with the sufferings of their embarrassed sovereign, 
induced them to yield to the promises of Ormond ; 
and the sincerity of their loyalty to Charles prompt- 
ed them to relax in those conditions which a wise 
and enlightened policy would have generously con- 
ceded. That treaty of peace was ftoalJy concluded 
on the 28th of March, 1646, in which the Irish 
stipulated to transport 10,000 men to the support 
of the royal cause. The time of action in England 
had gone by^ the enemies of Charles were triumph- 
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fotf and tibe protection of his Irish dpmioipng ms 
now the principal object to be attended to. The 
Irifh confederaqys honourable in their prc^sssipiiii 
of attachment to their king,, immediately prop9§^ 
to Ormond that the , Irish and the royal forces 
should be united in. the common cause, aijid 
that Ormond should accept the command oi^- 
the united army- The conditions demanded by. 
the artful Ormond before he would subscribe tq 
this generous and honest proposal, fully develope 
the character of this nobleman, and satisfactorily 
confirm the suspicions which the reader must have 
hitherto entertained of bis sincerity in the cause o^ 
his sovereign. Though the parliamentarians, under 
the command of the bigotted and sanguinary Sir 
Charles Coote, were wasting the west of Ireland 
with fire and sword, Ormond hesitated to embrace 
a proposal which must have secured the triumph of 
his masten He required that the articles agreed 
to between the Irish and the Earl of Glamor^, 
gan, and which pledged the royal word to the 
toleration of the catholic religion in Ireland, should 
be suppressed; that they were disavowed by the 
king, and that he could not suffer their publi- 
cation ; that if they did not subscribe to this condi* 
tion^ such were the circumstances pf his.sovereignt 
that he should be obliged to have recourse to scnne 
Qtber mode of preserving his authority in Ireland^ 
This declaration alarmed that part of the Irish con<i^^ 
federacy who were most forward to conclude the. 
treaty with Qrmond* It conjfirmed the suspicions 
of those who cautioned the confederacy against bt^ 
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artifices; it gave confidence to Rinuccini, who, 
tirith the great majority of the Irish clergy, adhered 
to the letter of that oath by which they associated 
for the establishment of their freedom. 
. ^< The parliamentariaoa of. Munster/' says Mr 
Lelandi and in this assertion we cannot be better 
supported, *< in the fulness of their zeai, would be 
contented only with the extirpation of popery and 
the rebellious Irish race." They would, therefore, 
not be easily prevailed on to agree to a treaty which 
conceded even existence to a catholic. The nun-> 
cio, Rinuccini, who in many instances usurped too 
much power, and displayed too much arrogance, 
was correct in the judgment which he gave of the 
stability of any treaty concluded on the conditions 
prescribed by Ormond. He resolutely remonstrate 
ed against it, and raised up a powerful opposition 
among the clergy and the nation against its conti* 
nuance. Owen O'Neal denounced the treaty ; at 
the head of five thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, he joined the standard of the nuncio; and 
in tb^ celebrated battle of Benburbe, near the 
Blackwater, routed the English and Scotcli army 
with immense slaughter. The Scotch were com- 
inanded by Munroe, who fled with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, leaving his arms, tents, and baggage, to^ 
we victorious Irish* The army of Owen O'Neal 
quickly increased its numbers ; victory covered 
him with fame, and the hope of freedom once more 
beamed on every Irish heart. 

The nuncio co*operated with O'Neal, in bring«^ 
ing to his aid all the tlijimders of the church against 
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the supporters of a treaty which effected nottung for 
the Irish }^ which left them at the mercy of their eae- 

* Party writers (we mean those writers who have been paid to 
traduce every effort in favour of Iridt freedom ), have so 
nmnrepresented the conduct of the native Irish who co-operated 
with Rinuccini in unveiling the hypocrisy of Ormond, and expos- 
ing the fallacy of the treaty of peace which this wily lieutenant 
induced the confederated council, assembled at Kilkenny, to con- 
clude with him, that we feel it a duty we owe to the cause of 
truth, and of our country, to detain our readers for a few mo- 
ments, while we state two or three propositions, conclusive^ in oar 
minds, of the wisdom and the spirit which distinguished those 
men who opposed the Ormondists of Ireland in the year 164<&-— 
in Carte*s life of Ormond, will be found the following remarks : 
^ The nuncio, Rinuccini, and Owen 0*Neal, absolutdy refused to 
submit to the treaty ; the former, because there was no provision 
made for the free exercise of the catholic religion, without which» 
the confederates were engaged by their oath of association, never 
to conclude a peace ; and the latter, on the same account, as well 
as that no stipulation was made for restoring him and his numer* 
ous followers to their forfeited estates in Ulster. The nuncio al«* 
leged, besides, thatthe commissioners who had concluded the peaces 
did not, according to their instructions, insist upon the repeal of 
the penal statutes against the Roman catholic religion.— The 
Marquis of Ormond could not deny the fact, but he maintained 
(and here we request the reader's attention to the acute sophis^ 
try of the Anglo-Irishman), that < the peace which the confeder- 
ate commissioners had concluded, by virtue of an authority de« 
rived from their general assembly, whether advantageous or pre- 
judicial to those that hurted them, ought to have been inviolably 
stuck t% how blameworthy soever they might be pretended for 
transgressii^ instructions/ This manner of reasoning, however, 
seems to have been tak«[i up by his excellency only for present 
convenience, for he argued very differently on the same topic of 
instructions, when, in a former treaty with the confederates, the 
case was to be his own, and When, in order to justify his rejecting 
80^16 of their propositicma, he told them, that < if he had ei^eeded 
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mi«8» sad exposed them to ^6 lidicttle and coDte 
of Europe^ Jtinnccini convent the clei^ at Water« 

his iiutractioiui, he l^ould have dehided those he treated with^ 
with the shadow of concessioiis, for that the substance would be 
lost by his transgresnng the rules given him, in any one particu- 
lar.' But, however that might have been," continues Mr Carte^ 
** the nuncio's casuistry differed materially from that of his excel* 
lency on this occasion, and therefore, that prelate resolved to en- 
force his opinion by such means as it appears he had neither con»- 
mission nor instructions to pursue. Having called together, at 
Waterford, such of the Irish bishops and clergy as were mostly 
under his influence, on pretence of forming a synod to settle ec-^ 
clesiastical matters, he entered all at once on a debate concern^ 
ing the lawfulness of the late peace, and having soon determinedy^ 
that all those who were instrumental in making it, were, Yor the 
reasons before mentioned, guilty of a formal breach of thdr asso- 
ciation, he issued an excommunication against them, as alsa 
against those of their communion who should afterwards adhere 
to it, forbidding, under the same penalty, any further dues to be 
collected by, or paid to such persons as were formerly appointed 
to receive them, and giving encouragement at the same time ta 
the people, to iiesist any force that might be used for that pur-^ 
pose." 

Upon the above statement, Mr Taaffe has the following 6bser-^ 
vations. When we were making this quotation from the valuable^ 
because honest, history of Taafie, we heard of the author's death, 
and the honours which his countrymen have it in contemplatioa 
to pay to the remains of their able but unfortunate historian* 
Perhaps there never was such a conflict of good and bad quali- 
ties to be found in any man, as was observable in Mr Taaffe* 
Animated with the most ardent enthusiaam for the independence 
and fame of his country, there was no toil so great, no danger so 
formidable, no enemy so powerful, as to intimidate his spirit, or 
to damp his ardour. A profound political thinker, he ably expos- 
ed the cause of his country's weakness, in many productions 
which attracted the attention of the first characters in the Irish 
senate. The writer of this history has heard his immortal country- 
man, John Philpot Currani quote the lines of Mr Taaffe, from his 
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ford, who there proclaimed all those persons that 
adhered to. the peace between th«i Irish confederal 

Mirror of Ireland, in 11^96; and he has sdeii the Irish parllameiit 
caught with the strength and the truth of the quotation. 

Mr Taaffe was a catholic clergyman^ but his passions tri- 
umphed over the solemn obligation of his sacred profession, and 
his immoral example made it necessary to denounce against him 
die terrors of the religion which he disgraced. From his inflexi- 
ble determination, however, never to embrace the creed of any 
other persuasion, at a time too, when his great talents command* 
cd the attention of the highest and most exalted politicians in the 
land, we must, in charity, conclude that he was betrayed by the 
constitution of his nature, into a temporary abandonment of prin- 
ciple; that reflection brought on repentance, and that, though 
dismissed from the society of those whom he most respected, he . 
resolved to convince his countrymen, that the enemies of the re- 
ligion and liberty of his country should gain but little by his fall. 
Those who doubted his sincerity as a catholic, will not priesume 
to deny him the meed of an honest, brave, and uncoirupted Irish- 
man ; a man whose talents have exposed the frauds, and the con- 
spiracy of party writers, and whose political opinions, when his 
example as d priest shall he forgotten, will be .engraven on every 
Irish heart, and perhaps hereafter be the rule and the guide of 
his countrynieri. The faults of Mr Taaffe were rather the aber- 
i^tions of a constitution heated to excess by the fire of its own 
creation, than a cold, calculating, selfish following of vice. Mt 
Taaffe has been often seen to shed tears over the errors of his 
life. The superstitiousness of virtue frequently drove from her 
door the penitent shiner, and Mr Taaffe has frequently been 
lashed by despair into a repetition of these ' foibles to which he 
originally fell a victim. In 1798, that calamitous season of Irish 
suffering, and English torture, when, the informer and the execu- 
tioner were panting for their prey, Mr Taaffe is well known to 
have enjoyed the confidence of his countrymen. The constant 
reader of Polybius, Xenophon, Marshal Saxe, and the King of 
Pi-ussia, could not but be furnished with some information on 
military subjects. He made the experiment of his military genius 
in the rebellion of 1798 ; and hundreds will attest, that to his di-* 
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cy and Ormood* as guilty of violating their oath of 
association. They excommunicated the commis- 

rection and council alone, is to be attributed the much latnenied 
fate of the ancient Britons, at Carnew, in the county of Wexford. 
Those who were in command among the Irish, bowed to his su- 
perior powers ; and Mr Taaffe was seen marshalling his pike^meo, 
on a weather-beaten mule, with as much indifference as Bona- 
parte rode his charger at the battle of Austerlitz. It is impossible 
any Irishman can read Mr Taaffe's history of this country, with- 
out lamenting for a man, who, when pressed down with distress, 
the victim of every slander, the detestation of every bigot, the 
fool of every blockhead, had the spirit and the integrity to resist 
the bribes of the Castle, and vindicate the honour of his country* 
It is impossible, we repeat, to refuse our tears over the grave of so 
singular a character. The bigot may dispose of him as he pleases ; 
the enemy of Irish freedom may triumph over his ashes ; but 
the true friend of Ireland will cherish his memory, and read his 
works. They will learn wisdom from his errors, as well as from 
his doctrines ; and while they avoid his faults, endeavour to imi- 
tate hia virtues. 

The writer of this compendium has often contributed to soothe 
the mind of Mr Taaffe, when assailed by the heaviest of his af- 
flictions. — He may boast of having endeavoured to blunt the 
edge of the bigot, and alleviate the sufferings of the patriot. He 
knew Mr Taaffe when the enemies of Ireland failed in corrupting 
him to their purpose ; and he would now be doing injustice to 
his fame if he d!d not bear testimony to the triumph of his in- 
tegrity.— But to return to the quotation whidh we have made 
from the history of our departed countryman : *< The reason of 
the nuncio, Rinuccini, against the peace, was not refuted ; that 
the commissioners widely departed from their instructions, on 
which account the assembly was not obliged to ratify* The 
reasons urged to the queen, in a letter from the archbidhopi^.of 
Dublin, Cashel, and the bishop of Elphin^ in the name of the 
congregation of (he clergy, were quite sufficient to damn the 
treaty ; * that all was left to the pleasure of the king, surround* 
VOL. JX. I 
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uimon who had negociated the treaty with Or- 
iaoiid«--pdeiK)iiiice(| the counail of Kilkeiniy«--and 

ed bjr their nroni encmiei.' What won^ could be jicteted by 
8 conquerer to a prottri^te people? It was hard |o surrender 
their rights, ohril or religious, to the plefsure of ai^y man, esf 
pecially a prmoe of a different religioD, not noted for keeping 
. his wordy or even his oath, and under th^ .contrpul of their 
•woni enemies ; and all this headlong slavery rusjb^d into by 
the very men who, on tajking up arms, swpre nieyer to lay theni 
down mnlil they obtained a ftdl ratification of their rigblts.. T^ 
arguments of the confederates, to reconcile the clergy to , the 
Amission of this artiele in the dislusiTe treaty, were extremely 
futtte. They refinr to th^e private treaty of Glamorgaut wfiic^ 
the king puhliely disavowed in a message to both houses^ and 
whieh» together with Glamorgan* his secret aml^ssador, he 
would consider a slight sacrifice towards an accommodatioa with 
his now vietorioua enemies. If William was, though the yicto- 
riotts deliverer of the English, obliged to pve up to their sel- 
Sdiness and their natimial hatred of the Irish, the tr^a^ ofia* 
merick, can it be imagined that a subdued moparch, captiyjs in 
the bands of hb irritated and triumphant subjects, could sticfde 
Ibr private engagements made with a people odious to them, 
whoivt at any rate they were resolved to prush. EquaUy or 
vio»e absurd' is it to refer to concessieas which the king migh^ 
inakjs hereafter. The king^s restpret^ could not reasonably 
be expected but by the sword or accommodation. ^ by the for- 
mer, of which there was not the slightest probabilityi he would 
beoorae an absirfute monarch ; and what use he might make of 
anKmited power they might eonjecture from bis having plun- 
dered the Irish for many years* by his tyrannic inquisition into 
defective titles; if the latter, the Irish must be given up to 
their sworn enemies ; no parole engagements would be acknoir- 
ledged, no puUic treaties held bidding* The nupcio and the 
jdergy insisted on an honourable peace, such as might be well 
received and abetted by the whole nation j a treaty that would 
be appro!ired by the head of the church and other catholic po- 
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bound tbMHSlvdf^ tO^ a new oaitb^ never to hy 
d(mn^%lmk i^rms until tbey bad secured tbeir ci^l 
and religipUB rights. 

Tb9 Qrmondists^ for so were the Irish adherents 
to tbft p^eace now caUed^ fled to DuUin, with the 



tent4tes| able and wiUiog te amh% Ae Iridiy if tboy saw 
sincere and earnest in their endeavours to support the canse 
of royalty and their rehgion. The abandonment of one of 
these, tfi a puMft treaty^ and that co&sidered ift an i^e of bi- 
gotry the most linptiltanty ^as enough to drdwn the Irish cause 
with the caCholie powers oi Europe, who must consider A^ 
dereliction of their ju^t demand of a claim to the toleratioa ^ 
the catholip faith, in a solemn treaty, while they were craTing 
the 'aid of catholic princes for the maintenance of their church, 
as egregious Hi^ly ^d downright imprudence. Those who are 
MO haMy to reprove the Irish dergy for insistiag on the eoa- 
federates to keep to their oath of assooiatiori, and accept ^ 
peace that did not include the toleration of their religion, seeip 
ni^thef* guided by candour or love of truth. They should first 
prove €httt the clergy stepped beyond the liitaits of their office; 
and, secondly, requii^d impracticable terms-^neithev can Be 
proved. It is hard to prove that it is foreign to the cbaraijter 
of a clergyman to procure toleration for bis flock, w that the 
Irish tirere then incompetent to obtain it, if unanimous in the 
demand. Let the clergy of the opposite parties be compared. 
In England and Scotland the pulpit thundered treason, sedi* 
tion, persecution. No writer ba^ ?e^ured to condemn tiife op» 
position of Owen (yNeal to that treaty-^with what eoloereoal4 
they ? At a time when England and Scotland were in arms for 
their privileges, and the Irish confederates contending for their 
civU aiid religious liberties, was it for the brave men of Ulster to 
relinquish their claims to their patrimonial estates, swindled 
from them ? The Ultoniahs could not, and ought not, approve 
»f any treaty that did not stipulate an entire restitution of their 
patrimonial estaus. Here was the blow. Tbe majority of the 
assembly were possessed of forfeite4 estates, a9d restitution to 

I 2 
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earl at their head. Owen CMNeal, Rinuccim, and 
the Iriah army, took possession of KiUcenny. The 
nuncio assumed the direction of Irish affiurs, ap- 
pointed a council, and selected his generals. So 
formidable was his power, that Glamorgan became 
his vassal ; and even Charles flattered himself with 
the hope of finding protection under his authority. 
The Irish had now taken a station better calculatedt 
under prudent and spirited councils, to accomplish 
thQ liberty of Ireland, than any we have yet wib* 
neased. There were no connections in the new 
Irish association, which could corrupt by their in- 
fluence, or betray by their insincerity. The men 
who now took the lead were the old Irish, as Mr 
Lelahd calls them i the most determined, and the 
most devoted to the cause of Irish liberty. It is 
true, they acknowledged the authority of Kinuc- 
cinT, the pope's nuncio ; and it may here be asked, 
why not acknowledge his authority ? Rinuccini 
had brought them money and arms ; he had pro- 
cured the aid of foreign powers ; he was zealous, 
able, and eloquent ; capable of filling the high sta** 
tion in which he was placed, apd possessing the un- 
limited confidence of* the power which commis- 
sioned him : the Irish therefore submitted to his 
councils, in common with those of their most dis- 
tinguished countrymen. Ormond's resources were 

Ovtren O'Neal would encourage other claimSi consequently civil 
war, of which the Ormondists and adTocates of that scandalous 
l^reaty were the real promoters, not the Irish clergy, or the dis* 
^nh^rit^d Miles^s of Ulster," 
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exhausted; his duplicity was defeated j his ser- 
vices to his unfortunate sovereign were fruitlessi be- 
cause insincere ; and so little of zeal had he for 
the royal cause, that, rather than strike to the de- 
mands of the Irish, to which Charles had often se* 
creUy desired him to concede, he surrendered to 
the bitterest enemies of his sovereign— to those 
men, and that nation, which could only be satiated 
with his blood, and the ruin and destruction of that 
unfortunate family. 

Ormond applied to the English parliament, re« 
presented bis distress, the insecurity of English 
power in Ireland, and the immediate necessity of 
a force to preserve it* The parliament ordered 
two thousand foot and three hundred horse to go 
forward immediately for Dublin. In the meaii 
time, the Irish army, amounting to sixteen thou- 
sand foot and six hundred horse, with O'Neal at 
their head, marched to the siege of Dublin. Pres- 
ton commanded the Leinster forces; and those two 
generals, if united, might have determined the fate 
of their country. It appears that Preston was vain, 
credulous, and violent ; that O'Neal was cautious, 
watchful, and jealous of every overture made by 
Ormond, or any of his friends. The latter calcu- 
lated on gaining upon the weakness of Preston $ 
and thus, by division, blasting the fairest' prospects 
Ireland ever enjoyed. While the Irish were ne- 
gotiating, the army of the English parliament Were 
marching to the support of Ormond. The Eng- 
lish arrive in Dublin, and O'Neal retires with his 
^rmy. Preston continues an idle negotiation with 
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Ormond, »nd the op|iqftunHy of action is lfi$^ 
Though Preston was wiUing to betr^ the Irish 
cause» yet he could not ioflqence bis officers to 
follow his example* They would not ahandoa 
their true, uBcompromising coun.tryttten, under the 
command of O'Neal* The feeble nlied of Pres- 
ton once more changed, and again he is seen ta** 
king his f^ce under the standard of the Irish coua- 
cil at Kilkenny. The latter send forwai4 their ul- 
timate propositions of peace to Ormond» ohareot 
terized by their wonted Spirit, being an unequi- 
vocal and unconditional assertion of civU and rf^ 
Kgious freedonu This was too much for the loyal 
Ormond j he preferred the degradation and humi- 
lity of his persecuted sovereign to the liberties .<^ 
his country, and consented to arm those hands 
with the sword which, he well knew, would wUf 
Hngly sheath it in the bosom of the unfortunate 
Charlesi He concludes his treaty with the Se^« 
lish parliament, and sends forward his second auB» 
Lord Richard Butler, the Earl of RoacoQimoni Co* 
lonel Chichester, and Sir James Ware, as hostages 
for the faithfhl perforaiance of his stipidatioita.-^ 
The articles were signed on the I9th g^ June 1647, 
and the English parliament immediately beoame 
masters of the Irish metropolis. 

On the departure of Ormond from Ireland, fac- 
tion seemed to raise her head with multiplied ter- 
rors to the people. They were now visited by a 
rapacious and insatiable enemy, who thirsted for 
the extinction of the Irish name« The royalists, 
pasliamentarians^ and Irish, tore the country to 
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l^kces i ttod the jealousieSt rivaddfip^ «nd &amU 
ties of those who should have been leagued fn the 
common catise^ completed the tictmy of the £og« 
Usb* The precipitate ^eal of Rittuccini frequently 
defeated the steady and judicious valour of Owen 
O'Neal) and the half loyal and half patriotie leadetft 
of the confederate army exposed them to thdr more 
decided, ^though less powerful opponents. Ow^ 
O'Neal would sometimes rqjoice in the disappoint- 
ment of the royal hopes^ though the success 6E 
the latter would have contributed to promote his 
own favourite ol^ect c€ Irish fr^eedom ; and so in* 
fatuated were the leaders of the confederacy, that 
they could smile at the defeats of Owen O'Neal, 
mfd the triumphs of their country's enemies.<i^ 
That A people wretchedly divided could succeed 
^inst the well combined efl^rts of England, would 
be weakness to Buppose. Ireland was doomed to 
be the prey of her own divisions j and though |>08* 
fiessed of strength sufficient to struggle with thte 
worlds we shall see her the victim of foUy and i»^ 
decitton^ The leaders of the confederate lumy 
Were Preston and Lord Taaife. Those men should 
be considered more as the champions of Ormond 
s^d the king, than the defenders of their comu 
try, or* the assertors of its rights. Ibey idly 
identified the royal interests with Icish liberty^ 
and weakly concdved that what promoted the one 
established the othen It is not surprising, there* 
fore, that Owen O'Neal, whose language-waa Hi* 
ways intelligible, whose cause was plfun, clear and 
unequivocd; who never mingled the question isf 
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his country's frieedom with the royal interests; 
wIk) 4rew his sword solely for his country — ^it is 
not; very wonderful^ that such a m^n should hesi- 
tate to rqjoiCe in the victories of Fri^ston or I^rd 
Taaffe. >The fatal battles at Dungan^hili in Lein- 
8ter» and Knocknoness in Munster, in which the 
confederates, sustained a decisive defeat^ broke dowa 
their. spirit, and compelled them to make. another 
attempt at negociation., The general assembly was 
summoned at Kilkenny ; and notwithstanding the 
\!efaement;op|)osition. of Rinuccini, they resolvied 
tp. [send . agents to the Qoeen and Prince of Wales, 
then . residing in France. The nuncio and Owen 
0!Neal, on the other hand,: proposed sending am- 
bassadors to the courts of Rome and Madrid.—* 
They truly insisted that all future commun)ca|ion3^ 
with the royal family would be an idle^ waste of 
time ; that the Queen and the Prince would b$ 
no security to Ireland for the faithful fulfilrnept 
of those conditions which ought to be conceded^ 
supposing either the Queen or Prince willing to 
grant them.; and that the question was no longer 
the re-establishment of Charles, but the establish- 
ment of Irish liberty. Such reasoning did . not 
convince the partizans of royalty; the general s^ 
sembly agreed to sepd fprward their deputies to 
^he; Queen and Prince of Wal^s, who ^ere then ia 
J^ads* The predictions of the nuncio and the Irish 
leaders were apaply verifij^. . Their old, artful, wi? 
Jy pegociator, Ormon4i was the chief cpupsellor 
pf the Queen* IJe had fled from Engl^ed, eu 
tber from fejtror polipy. Jt is impossible that the 
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solid services which he had rendered to the ene« 
mies of. his master could so soon hav6 been for- 
gotten. Perliapsy as the adviser of the Queen and 
Prince of Wales, he could once more demonstrate 
his zeal against the liberty of Ireland. We shall 
find him practising the same dexterity, the same 
half measures^ which destroyed his sovereign's au* 
thority in Ireland. He succeeded in poisoning the 
minds of the Queen and the Prince against the 
nuncio and Owen O'Neal, and procured his appoint- 
ment to the lieutenancy of Ireland in 1648. 
. During these puerile negociations in France, in 
which the interests of the royal family and their 
crafty adviser, Ormpnd, were alone concerned, the 
supreme council of Kilkenny, which at this period 
consis^ted of the opponents of Owen O'Neal, were 
greatly dismayed .at the alarming aspect of their 
affairs. .Through the medium of Oirmond, they 
struggle to gain over to their side the neglected 
Lord Inehiquin^ who commanded the parliamentary 
forces. A powerful confederacy between him, Pres- 
ton, Lord Taaffe, and Ormond, was formed by the 
machin(itions of the latter, to procure a cessaticm 
of arms, and to ratify a peace on such fair and 
reasonable conditions, as every temperate Irish- 
man could wish for ; or, in other words, another 
effort was to be made by Ormond to sacrifice the 
Irish cause to the supposed interests of the royal 
family* 

\ Owen O'Neal ^q4 the nuncio opposed the cesss^ 
tion with, increased zeaU and proclaimed those, who 
gave it their support unworthy the name of Irish* 



teen. Mr Lelaiid says, that neither thd ptOf^e MAr 
elergy yielded at this period to the threats of the 
iHincio ; that bis excommunications bad lost their 
terMrs ; and that two archbishoips, two bishops^ all 
the secular clergy of their dioceses, all the Jeiuita 
Md Carmelites, many of the Augustinians afid Do< 
minicans, and above 500 Franciscans, protested 
against the violence of the Pope's nuncio. Thisi 
may bd all true } but independent of the crowds of 
tinbotight and fearless clergymen, who supported 
the nuncio abd Owen O'Neal in their opposition 
to a cessation fotinded on the hypocritical profes-s 
rions of men who had so often betrayed the Irish^ 
common sense proclaims the wisdom of the n«in« 
eio^ «ondu[ot on this occasion, and the stupid^ or 
rather the corrupt credulity of the Ormondists^ Tb^ 
confederate leaders turned their arttis against their 
eountrymeui and the parliamentarians were gniti-< 
£ed with the glorious prospect of civil war# Lord 
IVafifo, ftnd Preston, and Clanrickard, are now seen 
drawing their swords against their allies of yester-i 
day ; and the Irish reader may easily conceive the 
mortifying spectacle, which such fatuity m«st have 
fH'esented to every honest and reflecting obiiefv«r# 
It was a Strang revolution to witness a friendly 
eommunication between Owen O'Neal and J(M^Bi 
the general of the parliamentary forces^ then ^uar« 
tered in Dublin. Such was the inveterate rancour 
of hostility which existed between the confederate 
leaders and Owen O^Neal, that tbe common enemy 
wa» embraced by the latter, to revenge himself on 
those whom he considered Ireland's greatest ene* 



vmi9 nwMyk the OrmocMli^^. He farmed tb# 

the Wbctt^ Mpr^noe/ cOUQaU of the. Gaaf(9({ei9^«#^ 

Orwond 9mv^ ftt C<M^k frpw Frajice, Every w>s 
oiediflg d^y ioqrsAsed the pr€«8urf of ^U 9cyv4rQigii-f 
difficulties* Md ey^ry e^rl^ should noyr l>« m»dfl 
to 9trQDgth€iii the roy^ pai;ty io Ir^lgodf^^-nA^agl 
the tiue for an officiant and decisive nertk>n in 
Ifdkiad bad gonie by ; the fe^lioga of the oatioQ 
were trifled with j their demand of right wa^ r^fth 
ed vith disdain $ and now the period bad arrwed 
!(iiheti the i?0yal iii»fortiine8 ei(tQrted froeci the re^ 
preaeiititive of the king those concessioos whioh 
should have been given with cheerfulness, .and 
would have been accepted with gratitude. 

The soldiers of Cromwell were now clamouring 
for the blood of the king : the fatal information was 
conveyed to the leaders of the Irish confederacy ; 
its effect was sudden and powerful. The persecu-* 
tion of the king united every hearty and gave new 
energy to every hand ; all objections to a complete 
recognition of Irish privileges were removed, and 
those concessions which Ormond conceived him« 
self so prudent in rejecting at a former period, were 
granted with a feverish precipitation : all the pe* 
nal statutes were to be repealed, and the catholics 
left to the free exercise of their religion. Such a 
concession, two years before, miglit have saved the 
life of Charles, and extinguished the rebellion of 
Englishmen ; Ormondes Half measures prevented so 
happy a determination. Twelve commissioners were 
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named by the general assembly, called commission- 
ers of tnistf whose duty it was to take care that the 
articles of peace should be duly perfoitned. They 
were to have a joint authority with Ormond, and 
only to be dissolved by an act of parliament which 
would ratify the freedom they had succeeded in 
establishing. In the mean time Charles L fell a 
victim to his enemies, and all those visions of relief 
with which he flattered himself from his Irish sub« 
jects vanished into air. Ormoud immediately pro- 
claimed the Prince of Wales king; the heart of 
every Irishman re-echoed the sound, and every 
bosom burned with vengeance against the insatiable 
cruelty which pursued their sovereign to the scaf- 
fold. . 
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A. D. The straggles of Ormond, and his commis- 
^^^' sioners of trast, were marked with the same 
undecided character that distinguished all his former 
efforts. Ormondes great object was to unite all 
parties^ if possible, in support of the common cause ; 
that the enemies of Charles IL, and the murderers 
of his father, should be hereafter considered the 
only enemies of Ireland ; and that every conces- 
sion should be made to conciliate the most austere 
and rigid assertors of Irish freedom. For this pur- 
pose, Ormond would not hesitate to shake hands 
with Owen O'Neal; but so infatuated were the 
confederate council of Kilkenny, that they not only 
refused to coalesce with this gallant and generous 
soldier, * but actually proclaimed him a traitor. 

• Mr Taaffe, speaking of the infatuated conduct which distin- 
guished the confederate council at Kilkenny, and of their ingra- 
titude to Owen O'Neal, their most illustrious leader, has the fol- 
lowing animated observations : ** What welcome news to the co- 
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Owen C^Mealt disgusted with such misesable policy, 
intrigued with the parliamentary forces, relieved 

irenanten of Engbund, Irda^d, and Scotland ! The iUustrioua 
)iero of IrelaDd, Owen Roe O'Neal^ crowned with laurels on the 
icontinent ; the only name on the military gtaff of Ireland formi- 
idable to its enemies ; who bad the praise even of ^lis enenuea, 
both at hoi^e and abroad ; the Kaeal deseendabt an^rightfiil heir 
fiS so many idngs and monarchs of Ireland ; of a race almost al« 
ways its ornament and bulwark ; mun|ficait patrons of arts and 
sciences ; figivourers of the nmses ; all timt* essentially grace and 
lulom human life ; champions of flM fiith ; protectors of the weak ; 
and unequivocal and unboiding assertors of Irish rights ; Owen 
Poe &'Neal, liie only true diampion, the shield and right hand 
of Erin» is declared a rebel and a traitor ! This was hard treat- 
ment to thofe gallant Irish officers^ who quitted foreign^ service, 
^en promotidnsy honours, and honourable family allumces were 
ppen pn tbo c^tinenti to a^ist their isaantxfaxeii^ in llieir late 
struggle for their lib^es. Sudi an act of f<^y waii fatal to Ix^ 
land ; by it, the confederates damned their cause^ and sunrendar- 
pdi themselves and their country into the hands of their eneiniei^ 
They did that which Ae English Parliament, Cromwell, . Coote, 
OrvvNid, and all the openajid covert enelmies of Ireland, wished. 
They ddiverc»l Sampson into the bands of the Philistines, and 
^e latter took care to destroy the man who was the terror of aU 
flie popisn and covenanting enemies of Ireland. • 

*« Sar Charles Coote, holding Derry for the parliame^it, and be- 
iQg.soiriy ptessed for wan| of provisions, having sustained a long 
aiege from die Lord of Arde^, who commanded the royalist itemy, 
fcontrived tp send a messenger to Q'Neal. Having hearA of his 
being proclaimed a traitor aujd rebel, and knowing, conaiequentlyi 
l^t he must be distressed for money to pay his troops, he offier- 
fA him a large 0um, on the condition |:hat O'Neal relieved him. 
pweD, iadif^ant at the outrage offered to him and his brave 
troops, marched to raise the siege. The Lord of Ardes, not 
thiiddi^ it prudent to wait his arrival, departed from before Derry 
hastily. Owen Roe O'Neal was. received with every appearance 
of ^iea^stiip into the fown. A ball 4nd supper was prepared for 
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their distrMMSy aad contributed indirect! j to the 
overthrow of the hopes of the confederacyt Or- 
mond besieges Dublin» and is repulsed with inw 
nense loss. The parliament of England turn tbejr 
whole and undivided attention towards Ireland, the 
last refuge of the royal family^ They send forward 
Cromwellt at the head of eight thousand foot and 
four thousand horse, with an ample wpply of mof- 
ney, a formidable train of artillery, and all other n^r 
cessaries of war. Cromwell commenced hisbarbarous 
warfare in Ireland by the siege and the destruction 
of Progheda. He basely butchered the inhabitants* 
After a promise of quarter to the brave defenders 
of the town, he permitted his fanatical soldiers to 
slaughter them, when stripped of their arms and 

fttd entertainment of the deliverer of Derry ; and he received a 
-preset of a pair of russet boots, in order to dance with a young 
)ady who was particularly anxious to enjoy the honour of (fast 
divernQn with the great man. Supper being ended, be danced 
^th her and some others, until he fell into a prespiration, and 
was completely exhausted. He soon after retired to bed, fell 
^ick, and in a few days expired. Whether the popular opinion 
of his having been presented with a pair of poisoned boots, be 
weH founded, still rests on conjecture^jret I think the probabOfc' 
ties &votnr that ofMnion. Coote was a mortal enemy to Irish par 
pists. He had engaged for a large sum, which perhaps he was unr 
fble to pay, and the general at the head of his forces could com- 
pel payment or make reprisals." Mr Taaffis concludes, that Coote 
conspired to destroy his great and powerAil ally. We are un« 
willing to attribute the sudden dealli of Owen O'Neal, however 
formidable either his talents or power, to the cause suggested by 
Mr Taaffe. Coote was, at this period, most peculiarly interested 
in his safety; and the stupid denunciations of the Irish cqnfede* 
racy against O'Neal, were the best possible security fiir his fide* 
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tQcapabfe of defence. For five days this hideous 
and cowardly murder was continued, under the di- 
Hiect orders of this hypocritical Englishman; but 
tlurty persons remained unslaughtered by. an enemy 
glutted and oppressed with carnage ; and Borlase 
says, that even these miserable thirty were transport* 
ed as slaves to Barbadoes. Such were the effects of 
a policy dictated by the furious spirit of fanaticism, 
urged on by national hatred and contempt. With 
such facts before the contemplation of Ireland, will 
a rational Englishman wonder tiiat aq Irishman 
should give utterance to his political feelings in the 
language of the bitterest indignation'^-^yet all this 
desperate and murderous violence of Cromwell 
would have availed but little, had it not been for 
the wretched divisions of the donfederates. Even 
this dreadful calamity with which their country was 
now visited, was insufficient to induce them to the 
ailoption c^ any manly generous principles of ac- 
tion. The wolf was suffered to prowl and continue 
his bloody course among the unprotected flock, 
while the drunken shepherds were either disputing 
about their booty, or perhaps speculating on the 
slaughter of each other. Cromwell went on, and 
vigorously took advantage of the folly which sur- 
rounded him ; he artfully held out the hope of re- 
ligious toleration; intrigued with the principal 
leaders among the Irish ; and by force and strata- 
gem succeeded in the capture of Wexford, Water* 
ford, and lloss. The duplicity practised by Qr- 
mond op the people of Ireland was signally punish- 
ed |>y their present indifterence to the result of the 
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conflict between him and Crbmnvidl ; well and Uufy 
did they say, that they saw but little difference bw 
tween the cause of Charles and the IBngltsh Parlia^ 
ment ; both promised freedom, civil and religious^ 
and experience told them that the word of Omioiul 
waft not to be relied on. 

Under such circumstances, and with a nation so 
disposed, the victory of Cromwell, at the head of a 
well organised army, undivided in sentiment, aim 
mated by the hope of plunder, and the zeal of 
bigotry, ^was as certain as it was easy. , All the 
principal towns of Munster surrendered tohifirarm^ 
(1650) and the clause of Charles in the west of 
Ireland seemed to be irretrievably blasted. Clonmel 
was the only place which could be considered a 8e« 
rious impediment to the triumphant :CM'eef Ktf 
CromwelPs ai'ms. A very interesting and reinarlu 
able instance of individual heroism Recurred there^ 
which should not yield to the achievement of the 
Roman general; and which, if performed in an« 
cient days, would have enjoyed the immortality of 
a classic 'historian.. Hugh O^eal^ aintethern 
ofiieer,' with twelve hundred of his provincials^ 
maintained ;the town with sueh valour, thatibn tlii 
first assault two thousand of the besiegers lost their 
lives. ^'^ The Romish bishop of Ross,^ says Mr 
Leland, *' who was particularly actjive in ransing 
and animating the besieged to this singular defence 
of their town, was taken prisoner in one of the as- 
saults.'^ ' A man so distinguished by h& detemki* 
nation to resist the English depredators oould es^ 
pe^ but little mfercy* His life, however, wm ftflS^ 

VOL. II., K 
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ed Uifai oii conAioa that he shoiihl usb his f|ari«* 
tfidl aodiont}^ with the gmriion of a fort adjiucfeat 
to this feld of betide, end preVbtl on them to eur-* 
leMfeit. fbr this purpose this bishop of Ross was 
6imhn^d tb the fort ; but the gallant oaptire^ lin%» 
shaken by the fear of deaths aAd unrndved by the 
deminciatioiriBof Vengeaocet eachoried thegiurrison 
to miaitfeiB 'iStmr post resolutely ugainsit the ene^ 
ems ef then* region and theur country, and in^. 
itafady iw^Aed himself to executibm Mr Leland 
^bseivts^ .with honest i&d%attk>n, that^* the bi* 
rirapteeikeitiies could discover nothing in his conduct 
Imt insolence and obstinacy ;" yet such v^as the inso* 
lenoetf R^nluis, whose name haisbeen preserved by 
ihe Bemaki jiistortan as an example of the most ex* 
Uted ooora^ and inflexible integrity* The page 
ct Irish sttlTering affords a thousand subjects of 
ef lid idmintion to tbfe reader ; bet the injustice 
wUbh doomed the heroes of our eonnfcry to deaths 
cxf disfakmour, has aleo buried in oblivion dieir 
Thames s and hew and th^e only do we discern an 
iitfasMakionto l!he ^reattess of their spirit and thek 
iMom^ extorted from tiie reluctant pen of a venal 
liiitoiiBft. Cbntaoel was at length obliged, after an 
vbstiiiati nnd sabgdkiitry siege, to yield to the 
Hbtm of Cromweftk This last oobqisest closed the 
imh cainpaigii of CfomweU ; he resigned hm tri» 
ennphdnt ixmy te the care eif Ueton^ ami immisdi* 
4ite^ essbarbed for ^nglaonl. It srppeaae itoleraUy 
^chrar t6 dvft reader of Itese pi^es, diaft the ^re^ 
4mifit nf icish disaadter ^was libelant of cotiftdetice 
^Me^eowtd fwfao oomnKtaded limm} idbttiiiwff* 
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ever the Irish fought under the standard of such 
an officer as O'Neal, who possessed the hearts and 
affections of the people, victory crowned their va- 
lour ; and that whenever they were obliged to sur- 
render to superior numbers, or superior military 
I'esources, the enemy dearly purchased his triumph 
and his spoils. 

The historians of the pale attribute the rapidity 
of Cromwell's progress to the factions of the Irish ; 
to the intrigues of the priesthood ; to their intoler- 
ant arrogance, and their ungovernable ignorance. 
The writer of this compendium must rather attri- 
bute the inglorious struggles of the Irish against 
the desperate and sanguinary sword of puritanical 
fanaticism, to the half expedients of Ormond, who 
endeavourod to balance himself between the king, 
the English parliament, and the Irish people ; who 
had already, as we have seen, incurred the suspi- 
cions of the latter, and now laboured in vain to 
bring into action the various conflicting parties 
Which struggled for ascendancy. The councils of 
such a man accelerated the progress of the com* 
mon enemy, and palsied the Irish arm. Were it 
bot for this cause, the Irish could, on the depar- 
ture of Cromwell, have made a successful stand 
against England ; they were still in possession of 
the entire province of Connaught ; Waterford, 
Limerick and Galway, were in their hands j they 
possessed the forts of Duncannon and Sligo : the 
castles of Athlone, Charlemont, Carlow, and Ne« 
najgh { their numbers were considerable, and the 
spirit by which each Irish bosom was animated was 
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equal to any enterprize, however arduous or despe- 
rate. The brave Owen Roe O'Neal no longer ex- 
isted to point out their road to victory. The loyal 
Marquis of Ormond, struggling more zealously for 
ascendancy over the Irish priesthood than for vic- 
tory over the arms of Cromwell, was the ill-fated 
director of those energies which, judiciously and 
honestly guided, would never have been conquered. 
Even the wretched bigotry of Cromwell suspended 
its intolerance in the face of good and sagacious 
policy. The parliamentarian generals offered that 
indulgence to conscience which was contumelious- 
ly refused by the loyal Ormond ; and a man, whose 
sovereign depended on the allegiance and fidelity 
of the Irish, often refused that toleration which 
was granted by the hand that struggled for their 
destruction. An event now took place which pe- 
culiarly marks the sense of the Irish nation with 
regard to the claims of Ormond on their confidence. 
The Irish determined no longer to trust to the hol- 
low and hypocritical professions of a man who had 
so often demonstrated his antipathy to their civil 
and religious liberty ; they appealed in their pre- 
sent extremities to foreign powers, and resolved 
to trust to their own resources and their own coun- 
cils. Ormond despaired of ever being able to es* 
tablish his authority, when opposed by a power so 
audacious and so arrogant as he was pleased to re- 
present the Irish clergy. It must often excite the 
astonishment of Mr Leland's readers to observe his 
jperpetual and unceasing invectives against the Irish 
priesthood, in this great struggle for their religion 
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dnd their liberties. To an impartial and temperate 
observed* it would occur, that the whole Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, not very remarkable for their 
ignorance or their want of spirit, would be anxious 
to submit to such councils as were best calculated 
to preserve the independence of their country, and 
the venerated creed of their forefathers* It would 
be reasonable to presume, that the collected wisdom, 
tmd learnidg, and spirit of the Irish clergy and 
laity, who so often differed in opinion with Ormonde 
were at least equal to the understanding of an in- 
dividual, whose opportunities of information were 
110 greater than those with whom he is compared ; 
and whose motives to promote the liberties of Ire«* 
land were undoubtedly not stronger than those of 
the unmixed and unadulterated native Irish. Such 
presumptions, however reasonable^ vanish before 
the infallible understanding and fidelity of Ormond. 
Mr Leland is perpetually complaining of the insi- 
diousness by which his hero is assailed; of the ig^^ 
iiorant obstinacy of the bigoted clergy of Ireland; 
of their presumption and the extravagance of their 
pride. The impartial observer of human nature 
trants no facts to contradict such silly invectives. 
They are too absurd even for the credulity of an 
enemy to swallow, and every man closes the chapter 
which thus degrades the character and the intellect 
of the Irish clergy, who at this calamitous period 
appear so forward in defence of their country, with 
a smile of contempt, or a sneer of suspicion. Those 
much, reviled clergy determined to assemble and 
deliberate on the present alarming attitude of Irish 
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affairs. Those <^ insolent ecclesiastics/' as Mr Le- 
land calls them, ^< did meet, in the year 1650, at 
a place called James-town, and felt it a dtity which 
they owed to their religion as well as to their coiuip 
try, to consider whether that king, who bad now 
proclaimed war against both, in order to gratify 
rand conciliate the furious persecuting fanaticism 
of the Scotch, was deserving of their allegiance 
or their support , whether that king, or bis favou- 
rite representative in Ireland, who had now deter- 
mined to violate the peace which they soleoAoly 
concluded with the Irisli, any longer merited their 
confidence or their fidelity. When Mr Leland ar- 
raigns the clergy of Ireland with the odious charges 
of •* presumption, faction, turbulence, fanaticism,'* 
does he make full allowance for the causes which 
provoked that presumption and faction ? Does he, 
with true historical candour, admit that a whole 
people, who were denounced by their king, would 
be undeserving the liberty for which they coi^nd<- 
cd, if they did not give full expression to their in- 
dignation,* when Charles was degraded into the 

• Mr Leland loses no opportunity of expressing his junliniited 
homage to die superior understanding and integrity of Onnond, 
as compared with the whole Irish nation. The disgraceftil de- 
cteation against the Irish, sigiied by the king for the gratifica- 
tion of 4iis Scotdi subjects (Mr Leland writes), Ormond wished 
to TS^gard ^ afoi^ry, and affecfied to jtreatit as ^uch. Dr Curry, 
who is somewhat more industrious for the honour of Ireland, ha;|^ 
unmasked Mr Leland's favourite, and has shown that Ormond 
was not only perfectly aware of the king's intention to sacrifice 
his Irish people, but actually advised such a policy ; for C&arles, 
IB a letter to Ormond, dated January 16th, 16*9, jfajai, ^ yoii 
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inewi: p«U(y «f %«i*g the ioilomifg d^plfr^w? 

f < Thfit h^. vwM h|av9 no «9eaiies but tb^ ep^^niefi^ 
9f the PQV«qw.t ; t)i4t b^e; 4ii4 ^^t^t 8^4 ^l>Im ^ 
popery^. smKerstitipQ 8^4 Vi9l?»l?'y» tffgst^f Vii*! 
pre)a(iy 5 resolving not tq ^oleratq, ipuch ^9^ t^i ^1|qv^ 
thp^ id any pait of his dppiiajoDS^ an4 to Q^dcAYpm; 
th« e3|tirpatio9 tb^recxf tio t^e utiqost pf Ip^s P9<^^ ft 

lyill perceive by my public letter, that I have resolved of a tr^ty 
ivith my subjects of Scodand, whereunto I was princ^ally in* 
duced by diat rdation wJiich Hairy SqnKHor ttade to mt from 
you of ^e.^tat^ of things in Ire^]i4<" 4.efXfii^i^y h^ii^&nty^ 
having agreed with the Scotch qonmii^ionenii^ left Bred^ an4 
lurived in Scotl^d on the 23d of June, 1Q50 ; |;)ut before they 
suffered him to land, the^ obliged him to ngn both the cove- 
nants, nationid and selemnti |fr Oaito, in hb lift qf Ofm^ni^ 
gives the opiaioa of oiie of Ui^ ¥4^ty*g^%m tmetmietl 09 .dlf 
fbominal^ ys^^ of prVi9ipIe fu)d mtegdtf qx^l^4 by Qhsyrley 
II. ip agreeing to the ififamous Scot9h deiclaration. tlis Ma« 
jesty's secretary thus writes : — << When I consider this infiunoita 
declaration, whidi the Scots compeOed the khig to piibMsh, bdA 
are still resdhred to ^ve his Majea&y to. vislw-goody ' though aflft 
«Jy ^ $hf .ki»g> P§^> ta» V^W liMWgfFft tl^a^. ^v^ W3f 8enf^ 
pC hppQur pr cppsci^nc^ii declaim agains^ i^ I cannot so iQuch 
fus hope, that, they intend any goo4 or safety to his Majestyp 
whom they have so wickedly and notoriously abused.^ Jannarp 
ISih, ISdO^-Jeii^ ta the Biavquh ^ OrtnomL Yet lb Leiaol 
VQidd bapves^ ^ WsiTeaflfBr^ tf^t Wa piu-e Bm]^}^ favo^P^ 
Pjrmon^ ^^ perfectly unaware of ^h^ ^ag*^ d^tfBim^n^tiop; find 
that, to use the historian's own language, " ijo^hin^ cquld be 
more convenient for the congregation of prelates, soon; after as- 
sembled at James-town, iand iheijf purpose of inflaming thepeopb^ 
Ihaa this idruleot dedaoatioQ; ^^ (pfAf di|lu«l«4 ^Ifi^^). im- 
plied it enjirf ly to tl^e rej^r^gc^^^onv^ pf l|hc^ M^rqi^i^ of Ojc- 
mond." It is really surprising how sl^ewd\y ouif countrymen 
sometimes gpess who are their enemies and who are their friends^ 
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and witii regard to the peace lately condaded' wj^h 
the confederates, and confirmed by himself, heex- 
inressly pronounced it null and void, adding» ^ th|it 
he was convinced in his conscience of the siafulnest 
and unlawfulness of it, and of allowing theoi (the 
confederates) the liberty of the popish religion ; for 
which he did from his heart desire to* be humbled 
|)^fore the Lord^ and for having sought .unto such 
Uiilawful help ibr the restoring of him to the throne." 
Such were the honourable conditions on which the 
religious liberality of the Scotch agreed to co-ope- 
rate with their sovereign for the recovery of his 
throne; and such was the humiliation to which that 
unprincipled monarch stooped to conciliate the sup* 
port of bis eneqaies. In the mind of the impartial 
k^eader, such a declaration from Charles would not 
j^e a little calculated to rouse the apprehensions of 
jthe, Irish clergy, who were now. convened at James^ 
town* But what should the feelings of Ireland bo, 
when even her enemies blushed for the dishonour 
of the king ? When all his friends were seen to 
.cover their faces, and commiserate the fate of that 
monarch who could have been reduced to so humi'» 
liating an act ? We cannot therefore agree with 
Mr Leland in deploring the extraordinary influence 
which the Irish clergy were able to exercise over 
.the minds of their countrymen ; or that they were 
-deaf to every summons but from those men who 
were honestly interested for. the fate of their reli- 
]gion and their freedom. 

Mr Leland's observations are peculiarly strong, 
and are so often echoed in the time we now live in, 
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thaf^it m&y fibt be' useless to qUote the passage^ and 
to request $it the same instant that the reader will 
not fdrgfet the peculiar circumstances we have above 
described, when he i* reading it. "But the i^no^ 
I'ance of the tulgar/' writes Mr Lelatid, «* had stUnhpt- 
ed such a degree of reverence and authdrity oh 
the ecclesiastical chalractery that the dictates of the 
meanest- of this order were soperior to all power, ci^ 
vil and ntfRtaryi** What nten, prdtestant, presby< 
terian, or'cathoHc, can conscientiously deplore the 
feneration which the poor Irishman feels ibr hia 
ecclesiastical instructor ? The readers of this his* 
fory wilt hear those complaints only from the ene* 
mies of the civil and religious liberty of the Irish 
people'; and will admit that every friend to that li- 
berty estimates the progress of virtue and piorality 
among the people, in proportion to the degree of 
generation in which they hold the sacred profes- 
sion of dieir religion. In this instance^ as in all 
that we have seen, the clergy were prompt in the 
execution of their duty. Their king had basely 
surrendered them to the sanguinary prejudices of 
the Scotch; If e violated his faith with a people 
who were shedding their blood in his cause^ and, 
4toitkthe meanest motives, consigned them over to 
the murderers of his father. With such a scene 
before^ him, Mr Leland writes that " Ormond was 
unable to suppress his disdain of so contemptible a 
faction as the catholic clergy of Ireland !" 
- True to the people, those venerated ecclesiastics 
^nvened a meeting at James-town, and took the 
king's conduct into consideration. They agreed 
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to a cl«claratioiithatppinoad» Ibeld^g'p IkmtfPMts 
was no longer deurviog of Imb CP«64 ^c^ Tlioif 
language waa the true picture of tb^jr W4iip^4 
an4 abused feelings-^strong^ decided* ingQ^VQUS* 
** Our king/' say these honest m^, ^^ \i9^ ^atf awagr 
his Irish nation from his bo^om ^ be has l^meptgd 
and broken the peace which he had (nade with hi* 
people ;-«-are we to be bound by a pQfu:« which b« 
eolemnly disclaims ? Let us go bapk tQ oqr Qath 
of association ^ let us recur to our original confedef 
racy» and instead of fighting in support pf a treaty 
thiis disowned by our monarchy let us bravely hazard 
our lives and fortunes to extort more favQurable mrr 
tides from the enemy." This was the laoguage of 
a manly integrity, which knew no double ways t^ 
victory ; which could not comprehend the mental 
reservations and state trices of Ormopd ; and tjbia 
is the language and the conduct which Mr JMani 
has been pleased to braiui with the epithets of faCf 
tion, turbulence, fanaticism, &;c. &c^ Ormondes 
intriguing resources were now aimpsit Qxhausted^ 
and he determined to retire from a aceue in which 
he could no longer succeed by his practices of d^ 
ceil and hypocrisy. 

In those days the cathplics had their mQdftat^ a^ 
yisers, who saw no danger in negociating with 
fraud, nor in compromising with insincerity ; thme 
moderate men still had confidencie in Charles and 
Ormond, and would still be loyal to the hand that 
promised to shed their blood. Those moderate ca- 
tholics commiserated the prejudices of their fellowr 
couptrym^Pt which would not^ sqfier them to spf 
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pmtection iq treacheryy truth in fttlsehoMl* wd tbe 
most enligiiteQed liberality ia the most unwearied 
higotty. They struggled and remwstrAted m fa- 
vour of Ormood ( but this good mm W99 obliged 
to surrender to general itidignatipOs s^nd to leave 
tiiat country which bis insidious policy had nearly 
mined* The clergy drew up and signed an exp 
omntnuoication against all such catholics ^< as^oqld 
enlist under^ feed» help, or adhere to his e:2(ceUea- 
cy, br.aswst him with men and mpney^ or any other 
fiupplies whatsoever/' This instrument was signed 
on the 12th of August 1^40 : it ws^ published with 
the usual fbrmalities on the I5th of jSeptembe? of 
the same year : thus» saiys the estimable Dr Curry^ 
^* adopting the only ep^p^dieQt calculi^ted to pro^ 
tect their religious libertyt lives, and fortunes.'' 
On the J 5th of November 1650, a general ^embly 
was convened at Loughrea ; and though the histp- 
riasis of the pale are pleased to say that this assemr 
bly, composed of the principal nobi^ty and gentry 
of fortune and interest in the kingdomi ca^ie (Q re- 
fiokitiiraa disapprobaipry of the cpndupt of the 
bsahops at Jam^4own.; ii will be found, op a re^ 
ference to the actual proceedings of this ^s^p^hiy^ 
that the aete of the bishops were fully» ^arle^sly^ 
aiad uoequivocaUy confirmed* ^' An instram^t^" 
says Dr Cujrry^ " was draw? Up by this a»spmb\y^ 
whesretfi they declared, that neither the X^prdf 3pi^ 
ntual nor Tesupofal, gentry 9or people, clergy nor 
laii^, had power to dischfurg^ jthe nation froqd thf^ 
diae vod p^eet obedieiice t0 his Majesty's Autho- 
rity v«at«d in the Mtirqui^ Cis^n^k^ri^ 9^x^ liiat ia 
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ease of My such act or endeavours^ no persoins 
should or ought to be led thereby^ but that, for 
their disobedience ^n any such grounds* they were 
subject to the heavy censures and penalties of the 
laws of the land ; but to this is added, (and let the 
violafers of solemn treaties attend to it), that this 
obedience was not intended to be paid to any per- 
son that should be appointed chief governor, who 
had joined in the covenant, or should violate the 
articles of peace.'* Upon this declaration. Lord 
Clanrickafd was prevailed upbh to accept the go* 
vernment, and Ormond depsfrted for France* 
* We have thought it necessary to devote so much 
to the vindication of the Iri^ clergy against the 
interested slanders of a distinguished historian, to 
demonstrate that those men who have been so 
cruelly branded with the opprobrious names of fac- 
ttoui^ and fanatical priests, have, in the instance be- 
fore us, beeti the. last and unconquerable refuge of 
their country's liberty, and religion. We have en- 
deavoured to condense that evidence which con- 
victs the calumniator, and establishes the claims of 
ihjured innocence. The Irish were now headed 
fay a nian who enjoyed their confidence. The Mar- 
tinis of Ormond brought along with him a number 
of distinguished pVotestant officers, who were at^ 
tached to his lordship ; and the single circumstance 
of his successor being a catholic, most naturally 
caused a separation of the two religions in a more 
disiidct manner than heretofore* it is impossible 
tiot to observe the reluctance with whkb the pro« 
tistan^ -portion of Ireland yielded even to that oe« 
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cessity ivliich bound them for some time together 
in the common causeof their king. Tiie Lord Iucbi« 
quin embarked with Ormond. The conduct of the 
king and Ormond had so completely destroyed all 
confidence in any royal professions, that it is not to 
be wondered that the poor people of Ireland should 
seek refuge in the arms even of the parliamentariaasy 
who now offered that toleration which was denied by 
their sovereign. Such a proposition, however reason* 
able in their present reduced state, was rejected by 
the majority of the Irish leaders ; and the spirit of the 
country, not yet wholly extinguished, turned its 
attention towards the practicability of obtaining the 
interposition of some foreign power in this hour of 
their distress. They determined, therefore, that 
the bishop of Ferns, their most active partizan^ 
should be sent to Brussels to solicit the Duke of 
Lorraine to take their nation and religion under 
his princely protection. So low were the hopes of 
the Marquis Clanrickard, that he could not affect 
any considerable opposition to the progress of the 
parliamentarians without the aid of a foreign power^ 
that even he was inclined to listen to, and encou* 
rage a negociation with the Duke of Lorraine; 
and Clanrickard, in his letter to the Marquis of 
Ormond, states his reason why such a treaty with 
the Duke of Lorraine would be attended with the 
greatest advantages to the royal cause. << But no 
sooner,'' writes Clanrickard, <* had the Irish un« 
derstood that the Duke of Lorraine's ambassador 
had arrived in Ireland, with offers of powerful as^ 
sistance for the preservation of the catholic religion 
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•od of his m^je^ty's subjects' interest, than they 
took rauch comfort and encouragement thereby, 
hoping that the rebels' power might be exposed ; 
ihd soon after the towns of Limerick and Galway, 
and all odier places yet in his majesty's obedience, 
seemed more cheerfully than before to assist his 
majesty's authority in opposing the rebels.'' Upon 
this change in the temper of the people, Clanric- 
kard gave his countenance to the immediate nego« 
ciition of a treaty with the Duke of Lorraine. 
' Mr Leland is peculiarly angry at the anxiety 
mainfested by the Irish people to court the protec* 
tion and aid of a foreign power. Mr Leland, 
knowing the calamities and desperate situation to 
which the Irish people were now reduced, sbouid 
have had the candour to adnait, that to seek for 
Such fdreigh aid as would possibly rescue them from 
their present distressing embarrassnlents, was the 
ti^sest ahd the honestest counsel which could have 
been sugg^ted ; ind that such interference ought 
to b^ solicited at the hazard of the eternal interests 
of the monarch who had already abandoned them 
to \\itit bitterest enemies. But the Irish did not 
go 60 fiir» They still held fast by th^t loyal prin- 
ciple which so much distinguished them ; and even 
tbe ireasoo of Charles to their country did not oh* 
literate the impressions of an old veneration for his 
family^ 

The Marquis of Ormond Would not only have re- 
coliiiaecided an alliance with the Duke of Lorraine, 
bttt he would advise that overtures should be made 
61^^ to hte hoiineas the pope, for that relief which 
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90 prbtestaot crowMd hefiid toulA how affimi. 
^ To come shortly^'' saj8 he^ iii a tetter ta CbnTic*- 
Icardy ^* to whbt I would be at» whbmia ybu nuty 
be deA6eraed, I conceive some obe must be fduod 
that' hath |>ow^^ if not with all^ yet With most 
Cfarjstiaii pdnoes and states. Adiong tins ptotei* 
tatifii there is none such, and aMong the Roman 
catholics it is visible that the pope has the most of 
authority and pervasion ; and it shall be, without 
«oruple, my advice, and that speedily^ that fitting 
ministers may be sent, and apt inducements pro- 
posed to hiiEn for his itlter^osition with all the princes 
and sutes." 

The terms of the treaty^ as pn^posed by the 
Duke of Jjonaine, ii^ere so extravagant^ that Clao- 
lickard preferred thd alternative of his own un- 
•aided efibrts in support of the royal cane. The 
negociation, however, continued until evtenU in 
Ireland rendered any terms, however favourable, 
^p^eotly unavailing; the arms of the parliamenta- 
rians made a rapid progress, and almost every plaoe 
of strength had submitted to their jNiwer. The 
treachery of an Irish officer, c^ the name of Fennell, 
opened the gates of Limerick to a merciless enemy^ 
land the most prdminent among the Irish in their 
iied against the English, were sacrfficed to the fury 
of the conquering army ; Oalway alone remained 
lo the Irish. In khk last r^flige Glanrickard took 
«bdter with tbe^uatilated a^iMy. Iretotn the Eng- 
lish genenral, one of the &natical scourges of the 
Irash^ feU a victim to disease, while besieging the 
twro of iilralway* The tkeadfol tAenuncialions of 
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vengeance issued by^tfae leadera of tte {UMrlnmffii^ 
tary aSriny, rendered it a question 4>f prudence d6 
longer to irritate a power which could not ba suci- 
cessfaUy opposed^ and the inhabitants orGalway 
opened their gates to the eneioy* Cknrickard 
flew to the north, of. Iceland, where h^ stru^Iei 
to rally the scattered partizans of royalty^ Ke at 
length took advantage of an offer aaade by. the 
English general, who permitted him to depart from 
Jreland with the three thousand troops which re»> 
mained of the royal army ; and well may we say 
with Mr Leland,^F— &u^ not in the spirit qf his appJk^ 
Hon — that ^* he retired from a country lost to his 
royal master by illibersfl bigotry, frantic pride, the 
blindness of men intoxicated by an im^nary coil- 
sequence-^their senseless factions and incorrigible 
perverseness in contending against thek owniinten 
rest, and rejecting every measure inecesswy £6r 
their own security.*' Truly may it be written,, that 
the desperate bigotry of Ormpnd, the .unprincipled 
ambition of Charles, and the total want of a decid- 
ed system of policy always directed, to the candid 
support of the religious and civil liberties of. the 
Irish, contributed in an eminent degree to the des- 
truction of that king who might have ever found 
an inexhaustible resource in the gratitude and B^t^t 
sibility of the Irish heart. 

The Marquis of Clanrickard thus, abandoned 
Ireland to the fury, of the English rd^els ;. and thus, 
^* in a few months,'* observes Borlase, ^* the uaur- 
pers got possession of such a country as Irjeland 
with as much ease as. if they had m$^rely to conquer 



'0t:(irfHle«9JM6 a party agfiQst sq coodiderablfi.akiQj^- 
-dm^ tras nev^irestdpr hear^l of^ aod ia atbttudabt 
.efM«9^ ^of tb€» ficmplete iniitility^of fiiusQibleifS'adl 
of^rit^ when cUvi^n^ ar^. i^uSef^d to ^i9fe:«- 
.i^cinflt^:tbM6 ^ho^boulA he^ Oriiteds »iid the lebcMr 
wi^Q .s\iMil f^aeas !the confidi$ac0,Of}th^peQ{)l9» 
..ct|ances*to be «an ciigejc^ Qf gfepwM sOspjcwl^-'V 
,Th0re^w^;a barbarous d^q&iQH in tbd ^tieracttr 
4£ CmqaiA^eU; whioh ^i^otild not ^b^ at umveriUl 
fxt^rmiRatiotiy if sudbi a determitiaUQD W^ bmcvI- 
jBftiy ta the:c$rfying atiy pbject :of bis aoobii^Q. 
Dalryii\ples id bis ^^ Memoirs of Great Britaio^f 
si^ysi 4fhat Cromwell,, in qrder to g^tiVee of bi8;^{>h 
mm, :dld npt scruple to' transport fplty tbouaanfi 
Jri^b/fom ibeir own eomttry, %Q fill ^\iim Mtmrn 
JB '&irj}pe; with cOQi$)latntS!of bi8?cweky» awl*«dr 
iak4ti«!iff of their owA valour^ ' . ; : ; ;'/ r 
. 'QtieihMndfed and Sfevenjty yea» hw0. i»e»r!ly «» 
lap09<j^ siB%e ZfelaQd^ ei^vienoed thi^ scene of .b^t> 
bafP**r40¥^^tMip«i Th^.policy wasfii»el5,biittben» 
3WA^{(^>e .'fe^Wf ifc ;ofi ftiif»^»ity . still >t0r^ ;di»tiwef?4(} 
fca^ufih[4^ppfiite tyrawayj^-it^ij^t^ tQ;tbf 
y»ej*5tf juif diU «^t pr^sefve bi&.egiii9tfincfe>tQ:p6tiJe» 
tu^]eb.b>b^tsi«fftii^ i it didt sMfeiirtflipt tb^ d£Q»i8$0S 
tortftff^ 0fitl|afc.f|^i^eFisl^ being •which'. WiV Atictstdiy 
>tep#:dK>0tn^d>te suflfe^ uedfex the ^tow fiife itf! tbft 
]^»al<;0de^» Tljis.ii^ap the progeny of >n ingenuity 
\kM^ r ie«^d^ted the diespi^^isQa . <^ Cmcnw^Uv. add 
atnis^iflls^rthii^ beatt,: while it'jir^iiervedtbe^ body b£ 
tI^iviMtc^i^r.and rUnpj^ld a^^rer^ .lYofc^m^rea-. 
4itrs/irJll 99^« >tfe« MfitbitthitifiibiUiD^ 
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lit J and q>ecukting barbarity an Englisb writer de- 
livers bis opinions on tbe present sufferings of the 
devoted Irish. <* It cannot be imaginedt'* writes 
Lord Clarendon, << in how easy a method, and with 
what peaceable formality, the whole kingdom of 
Ireland was taken from the just owners and pro- 
prietors, and divided among those who had no other 
tight to it but that th^ had power to keep it. In less 
Chan two years after Lord Clanrickard Id^ Ireland, 
4he new government seemed perfectly established ; 
insomuch that there were many buildings for or* 
4i«neht as well as use, orderly and regular pl«i- 
tations of trees, fences, and inclosures, raised 
throughout the kingdom } purchases made by one 
from tbe other at very valuaUe rates } and jointures 
fettled on marriages, and all the conveyances and 
aettlements executed as in a kingdom at peace 
within itself, and where no doubt could be made 
of the vtolidiiy of titles/' TJus praceful and gra- 
iifyinjg |>kH;ure, in the view of an English writer, 
snore than compensates for all the varied and infi- 
nite calamity which the expatriated Irish must have 
endured. Hie cries and tears of the persecuted 
tniUiotis of our countrymen are no longer heard, 
amidst the sweet haitnony of English contractors. 
The Irish were a barbarous people, and should be 
aacriiced to the fanatical soldiers of Cromwell. 
With such facts before the reflection of Ireland, 
will an Englishman wonder that his country is view- 
ed wiUi suspicion and jeatousy ? or will an English 
j^emment hesitate to adopt that course of cm- 
duct bjf Irilaqd^ wbi^ will indtice her to bury m 

■• * 
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eternal oblmon tbose dreadful records wh?cli ibake 
80 powerful an appeal to their vengeance ? 

A very singdar measure^of cruelty and vioteftce 
irasriiow adopted by the English rebels, Cromis^ll 
and his council, to complete, as they were plea^d 
iO say, the tranquillity of Ireland. NotwithstaiM- 
ing the thousands that were destroyed by the sivbfd, 
and the thousands that were driven with their beg- 
gared families to roam through the unpitying worfd, 
there still remained a large portion of the native 
Irish, whom Cromwell and his council thought it 
necessary to dispose of. There was a large trafck 
of landl, even to the half of the province of Cott- 
naught, that was separated from the rest by a lorig 
and l*rge river, and which, by the plague and maiiy 
massacres, remained almdst desolate. Into this 
space and circuit of land Cromwell required all tH^ 
native Irish to retire by a certain day, under the 
penalty of death; and all who, after that timb, 
should be found in any other part of the kingdom, 
man, woman,' or child, might be killed by any body 
who saw or met them. They were not only driven 
into this barren country to linger out a miserable 
existence, but they were forced, at the point of the 
bayonet, to sign releases of their former rights ami 
titles to^the land that was taken from them, in cont- 
sidersttioh of what was now assigned them ; that so 
they should for ever bar themselves and their heits 
from laying claim to their old inheritance. It would 
be supposed by the reader of these pages, who ha9 
seeti ti^e inflexible fidelity of the Irish people fo.the 
fortunes amf caustf of Charles, thpttbift tabnftrel) 
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would not have forgotten the loyalty of those wbo 
stood by him in the extremity of bis gr^eatest^dia- 
tress; that he would not send forth their children 
to the wilderness, who had slied their blood in. <l^s 
defence ;— yet what is the fact ?— Th«t t)uj| mfy^ 
mous and ungrateful monarch agreed tha$ ooe ,i3f 
the conditions of his restoration to the crown of 
his father should be, that the plundered peoplt^ of 
Ireland should never be restored to their propec- 
ties. Here was the royal reward for the fidelity 
and allegiance of Ireland; and here was tlie plan 
of civilization on which Englishmen acted» and if 
which they were to introdu^ th^ laws and ppV!V 
leges of a free constitution* 

Courts of justice were appointed, whose sf^ngui* 
nary decrees suggested the name of ^ CromweE'a 
slaughter-houses.'^ These inffupous tribunals>w«re 
erected under the pretext of bringing tp Justice 
the promoters of, and actors in, the rebellioa q^ 
1641 ; but the real ol^ect was the copfisc^tioii of 
ptoperty, and the destruction of the Irish*. Tb» 
feelings of humanity, and the principles, wer^ bcjSAb' 
9ngly>trampled on. To be cruel to the Irish wap 
to bis humane and religious ; to plunder their ptQg> 
perties, and beggar their, children, waa to enrk^ 
the godly and disseminate the gospel* Thi)s W4ft^ld 
the rapacious destroyer insult the justice of Omof^ 
potence by the hypocritical ad(^tion of hisworc^f 
BXid the religion which was iQtmided to gh^e peiMe 
and security to mankind, was fna^ thevinstmnm^ 
fbt desoUtioT) and bart>arity. : Th^ Marques of ;Or<> 
mond, in his place in parliamevt, drew a fiMtbiiil 
picture of those tribunals to which English fanatic 
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disth gftve birth in the time of the commonwealth. 
•* Whftt less misery could be expected at a time 
ykheji til distinctions of right and wrong were con* 
Ibddded and lost- in those of power and importance; 
wh*» the noblest acts of loyalty received the jiidg* 
medt due to the foulest treason j-*^ue to the un^ 
r]ghte6u9 judges who pronounced it without au« 
fllority in. the persons, or justice in the sentence } 
when the benches were crowded and oppressed with 
tbe throng and wicked weight of those that ought 
rather to have srtood manacled at the bar } when 
Auch Was the bold contempt, not only of the essen^^ 
tiatfi, But also the very formalities of justice, that 
they gave no reason for taking away men's estates^ 
htt that they were Irish papists} when all men 
were liable to the entanglement of two edged oathp^ 
ftovti the conflicts raised by them in men's breasts 
between conscience and con veniency— between the 
prostitution of their conscience and the ruin of 
their fortimes ; than which, a harder and more ty^^ . 
rknnical choice could not be obtruded on Christ!*^ 
atis. For here the election was not, swear thun 
njBfainM your conscience, or you shall have no part 
in the civil government, no office in the army, or 
benefice in the church-^but, swear thus, or you 
ahall have no house to put your head in, no bread 
to sustain yourselves, your wives and children/' A 
writer eotemporary with those tragical events, (Mor- 
rison) strains his memory for examples of such re- 
leBtless barbarity as was now exhibited in Ireland. 
^ Ntither the Israelites,'' he says, ** were more 
crtieHy persecuted by Pharaoh^ nor the innocent 
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i0kdtB by Herod^ nor tlie Christians by N««o» 
aiiy of the other pagan tyrants, than were the Rob* 
man catholics of Ireland at this fatal jancturoi by- 
Cromweirs savage commissioners; and the same 
price (five pounds Sterling) was set by the con^mis* 
sioners on the head of a Romish priest, as on that 
of a wolf, the number of which Was then very coo^ 
siderable in Ireland ; and although the professi<m 
or character of a Romish priest could not, one would 
think, be so clearly ascertained as the species of 
wolf, by the mere inspection of their heads .thus 
severed from their bodies ; yet the bare asseveration 
of the beheaders, was, in both cases, equally credit- 
ed and rewarded by those commissioners, soinve* 
terate was their malice and hatred to that order of 
men." It may now be fairly asked the declfnmers 
against the insatiable despotism of the catholic in<* 
quisition, do they not here see the account of blood^ 
between the dissenters from the catholic rel^ion 
and the catholics, most strictly balanced ? and do 
not the persecutors of conscience also see the in* 
sanity of that zeal, which will not suffer the hu* 
man mind to follow the creed, and profess the doc- 
trine which it considers the best, and which i& not 
incompatible with the peace and tranquillity oS 
society ? vThe present day mourns the effects of tbe 
foHies it laughs at ; and the mild and healing setiti* 
tnent of toleration is now closing the wounds wlii^b 
fanaticism has so long kept open. r 

l"' In a compendium of Iri^h history, it would be a 
departure from the intention and .^e ojbjeqt of. the 
i^ter, to set down every instance of individual su& 
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iMi^ and oppresiion with which Iririi history §o 
constantly overflows ; neither the understanding noir 
the heart derives much improvement from this ac- 
curate parade of human misfortune and human atro* 
ci^« Perhaps, as it was beautifully expressed. by 
the eloquent and pathetic Curran, in one of the 
finest passages that ever issued from human genius^ 
the real state of our country, and particularly it> 
the melancholy hour of calamity we are now ardvw 
ed at, is more forcibly impressed on the attention 
of the reader by a particular, than it ever could be' 
by any general description* ^ When you endea- 
vour,'* says Curran, ^< to convey an idea of a great 
number of barbariani^ practising a great variety of 
cruelties upon an incalculable number of sufieren^. 
nothing defined or specific finds its way to the hearty 
Bor is any sentiment extorted, save that of generalt 
enratic, unappropriated commiseration.*' True} 
the misfortunes of an individual find refuge in every 
bosom. The misfortunes of a nation are too wide<i 
ly diffused ; the surface of human sufiering is too 
extended ; the sensibility of the spectator is lost ia 
the immensity of the scene he has to contemplate^ 
and he closes the recital of murders, and rapes, and 
tobberies, with less sympathy than he would view 
the fracture of a limb, or the plunder of a cabim 
In the wild and wanton devastation which thecoMr 
missioners of Cromwell were making through every 
part of this devoted country, it is difficult to uAsct 
«ne instance of barbarous injustice greater Hiaii 
aflotb^n Among those persons who werebroi^bt 
befor«' the iniquitous tribmial created by Cfom?nlV 
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Sir. Pfablmi D'NeaU cAfi af (tte mopi /dlstipgiii^fc^ 

«d k^ders in tbfe jisbellion of .1 Q4il« . Xfa^ ^matr ob^ 

jeotofO'NeaPs judges was to make him th&ipdtitiH 

meitt of their ven^ance agaiDat..^e:>dbftn»fteii2€£- 

th^fniooarcfa wh6m they liad miirder^d ;. fot wb^h? 

puif^oke Jthey ofii^red. bim bi$.Jtf(lfWid e^t^te^i 9^. 

ciHiiditipn of bis. confessing that, the iastrpment; 

wtiio^'iiie had. fofged a? a commissicln from C^r^K 

ia^iheyyScmceB and mdnei}^ foi* th6iilsurjeGtiiitaiu:^^^i 

imiA'jiGfil^^lbelgenuifae act :of. the . kuigi :and^ tiqk. 4iii 

]inj}(iiitiioii practised by tideihgeouit^iof SU^l^boMdl} 

QftNeal on ^e.eii6dulity.of ifae Icbsb p^Q^^\ viWo^ti 

tfaa Irishes ofljithe -|9aTdered*'Qiarie9t' im&Afmwr 

^u|d not itofic^ to rest in: ppaee;. bait tbe heri[)4WK 

astcbtruth '66 ^.rPheliiri O'Neal Icould not h^i^m^ 

fitfdiiy the.liveinees of deatib; for a[t.the.f^4d;i9| 

^keeotioh,' and) after be bad iDountedtbe ladcbmi 

lichen an d&t of bis lai^e estates and life. wer^^mid* 

lliyni'by Ludlow^ on the condition of criminating ihi$ 

jMinoiy and. character of the kirig^ he ck\ni\ym4 

ftrrfify replied^ v I thank the lieuAen^iit f(xx:ihi4 

ftietcy ; btit' I declare, good piebpie,: hefor^ jQ64^8^ 

bid angelS) and all you tiiat bdarrae; tbatl^nieyA 

hi^ ^y.coinmiasion from thelking for what Xhaie 

Jtcmib 'in lefvyingaiid pi-ospcnting.'tbis wiar«^L .J4f 

iiiitlaiidirepreseiits t^it man, , who. acied thiiSi triwb 

aHMiditig 6w the T^g« of eternity, as a ktonater id* 

iertt«tey' $gnd didoyalty } - on the other band# Mf 

Ca^, il) bis life of Grniond, writes, thatSir PheliAf 

t^ekl* bad not the#tai?acter of being an iU-natuns^ 

iAvi, i*^ In this charitable character/' si^s our 

limast^country^ Dr :Curry, .^ I ^am apit ys> PR||* 

a^der this unfortunate gentleman f but when I com- 
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Tptm tbe MmyiOttr of Sir Phelim O'Neal, ib his lasfe 
nim4ra^.witlilbat€ifJbiS judges; I am a(; a Ibss t» 
dE^t^rnttne np^i^^ ^oUldibe debmed ^eaten .thU 
, heriij^m'of thieiftmtaery or tbel^illany of the J^tten» 
73i« Inuf derea lof : t%ie unfortuiif te.Gfaafltis wiubted 
9199)6 < ja^i^Datiom* df their .ooiidilot, which: oa^ • be-' 
g«^ fo tell agdiost tbem.- It was^notitJbecriknfea of 
$if PheJim ©'Kteal which brbught him to triai j- it 
w!»9 4hd* hope tfaat.hi3 would sacrifice hia soi^ereigtir 
t«r» 1^^: pnes^yjaiioil of his Jifcaiid propertyi aodr 
^$ vindicate the adt whjcbjiad so much astentsh-i 
tAiatjd d^urted the world*" ::t i : 
.()3jhe;i$wordr*nd the law;had fiow: nearly pefforton 
9d-.jblieir fpffice. .The splrijt^ of the country waa 
Ufskts^, d^n*. ltd heart stoi^k w$thinrit9 bosQrt>^ 
^fHA Kiw/eye ;of pity^d one undie^qUer^d B<:^ne of 
dff^lVydesdJattda to wander civ;er. . Xhe child was 
torni fi'cM ihe parent, »the wi£g frofto ftheliMsbabd^ 
Ml: were, seattfer^d fay >the rapi^cioUj ^irit^f fanatic 
daoi;. asd dhe. ancient rank.;a!r!^d venerated blood of 
IrelSnd.'Wferei]*ow.to be found idlthj^per^nmaince 
*<xf ^ most .humiliating: ocbupatioris-^^the slaves of 
fiog^ihaadj Scotch adventtu^r^.! .iWell might the 
English Parliament, in 1655, declare that now the 
>ebfii9ni?Ihelan/l were. subdned'' and' the rebellion 
effded;?*r;tbat now they migbt Securely proceied to 
ibdisbribit^Vion of the irish landSf It wps thereforti 
distoriiaihedi lliat the whole kingdom, should be sui;^ 
«^^ .and the number of Acrea taken, with the 
qinlil^of. tiiemj and: then that all the soldiera 
tbeiild bring in their dem^mda of arrears, and tp 
g&te revery jMae^ by lot^ m ma«y «ci«a » ahouM 
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aoBwer tbe value of hift demand. The proposal 
agreed to ; and all Ireland being surveyed^ the best 
land was only rated at four shillings^ and some only 
at a penny. The soldiers drew lots in what part of 
die kingdom their portions should be ass^ned tliem. 
Hie lands so divided amounted to 005,670 a^es* 
Lord Clarendon says that Cromwell reserved for 
the aggrandizement of his own family the entire of 
the rich and fertile province of Munster. The ad- 
mimstration of Henry Cromwell gave some recite 
to the sufferings of Ireland ; he oftien hesitated to 
put into execution the sanguinary mandates of bio 
father's government ; and the Irish, under his pro- 
tection, frequently found shelter from the pursuits 
of fanaticism and rapacity. We shall dose our his* 
tory of Ireland during the commonwealth, with the 
relation of an event, as given us by Dr Curry. Tho 
reader may, in this picture, estimate the blesstnga 
enjoyed by the Irish people, during the sanguinary 
existence of Cromwell and bis republican associates* 
It is a powerful illustration of the absurdly of re- 
ligious persecution, and exhibits the cowardice of 
the persecutor in the wretched meanness of his re* 
venge. 

** In these days," says Dr Curry, «• the name of 
an Irishman and rebd was thought to signify the 
same thing; for whenever the Cromweliians met 
any of the poor country people abroad, or discover- 
ed them lurking from their fury in dens and cb^ 
verns, they killed them on the spot, if some unisui- 
al or whimsical circumstance did not happen toeavo 
tlMm^ 'Thus Ludfow tdlsos, that being on - fall 
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VHKJEfh^ im fl4i9nced party fouod two of tlieTebeli^ 
' one of whom/ says he^ < was killed by th« guard 
before^Ieame up ; the other was saved, and being 
broi^^ before ii»e» I asked htm if be. had a mind 
to be haogedi and he only answered, ifjfoupkaseJ 
At amthef tinie, LtMilowsays, he fonnd some poor 
people r^red within a hollow rock, which waa sa 
thick that he thought it impossible to dig it down 
upon them, and therefore resdved to reduce ihent 
by smoke. After some of his men had spent most 
part of the d«^ in endeavouring to smother those 
within, by fire placed at the mouth of the cave ; they 
withdrew the fire, and the next morning, supports 
ing the Irish to be made incapable of resistance by. 
the smoke, some of them crawled into the rock, but 
one of the Irish, with a pistol, shot the fifst ef hie 
men ; by which be found the smoke had not. taken 
the desired effect, because, though a great smoke 
went into the cavity of the rock, yet it came ouft 
9gBin at other crevices ; upon which he order^ 
those places to be closely stopped^ and anothec 
smoke to be made : and the fire was continued uii« 
tiL nudnight^ then taken: itway, that the plaQemigbl^ 
be cool enough for his men to enter the next manii 
ing ; at which time they went in, armed with back, 
breast, and head«pieces, found the. mssi who had 
fifed the pistol dead, put about fifteen to the sword, 
aqd brc>ught four or five out alive, with the priests' 
roller, a crucifix, . chalice, and oUier furaitiiw of 
that ikin^ be^t no arms. These< within pteserved 
tbMQSQhres )iy l^iiig<theif>l^ads^lQse.tora9Mat«r« 
Milm ranthrough a rock. We fennd two letiaf 
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ia tjhb plaee^ one 6f which was large enough Mitltttf 
Ap*e.*'"- '.-: • ••''••" .■- . * 'c -•'- ' 

: Thb Inflectien of Dt Curry; x<m ihiB ^t^thed 
4nM of bowardly barbaiitj aAd meitt revetage, is 
^oitUjr^of the heatd and the hebrt of t'kid Most vlU 
hiabje writer. •• Such,'* says DrlCorry- ^ v^e^^the 
t»efiiies< whose lives those- gaUant regiddies Wt^rti 
ioce^ahtlj hanting after ; a score of despeitefipeo-* 
pie lurking in davems from the fury of (heir purJ 
suem, «nd furfiisbed but - with one pistol to guatd 
liie :etitTance of their hiding<^plaeek ¥tota' the €h8t^ 
T$ctkt of thdte bailbarians^ t^e nmy "wbll brieve, 
tho^{h Ltt4tow does not mehtidn-it, that these fbtit 
Of 'five wratohes whom they brought «livfe out of 
dielrock^sooo after met with the fate of theii^ com«< 
pm]xmk*f Wretched indeed are such triumphil to 
thMeiWho have the misfortune to boast df them ; 
anbftrdiBaMYOiiS' mmt that period be to the ill-fated 
jintita bisbnlaQ, which exhibited tbe^sanguiudry 
Ifflat&oal re][»ubli<{ans<df England, thus sporting- Willi 
hiaiyklan blood, and pursuing the brave and unbend* 
hag Irishman with as much fury as they woidd the 
MOWigvMiiitngi or the tyger. Sueh a fact, cotting 
from olie of the- most diMinguished leaders among 
the^aatieail partisan^ of Cromwell, is a £lithful 
piotuf^ of the misery which Ireland experienced 
cbringthU age of remorseless English despotism. Is 
{ho he^rt of' the reader to be relieved- hereafter by 
iib)ceiiatt«in of Irish suffering i Abs ! eveiy page 
^mseiita jts scene ^ perseculiott} and <the bwid 
Air wliieht th^ have hitherto endored aueh oruel 
frtfttiony^ iiriU be hereafter seen atrikii^ the blow 
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which it was its duly to have averted. The petty 
tyrants of Cromwell will be forgotten in the base 
and unprincipled ingratitude of the monarch whom 
Ireland served with fidelity, and the torture of the 
bayonet will be found to give way to the more in- 
genious and more protracted torture of the law. 

Yet an J[|igli(h4(m.^as;i[vpii^^f^4 ^M^ Ireland is 
not partial to the connection which has thus driven 
her to madness. — An Englishman has wondered 
that Ireland should writhe under the lash, or burn 
under the faggot ; he has smiled at that obstinacy 
which the Irishman calls fidelity, and has deplored 
the errors of that judgment which* the Irishman 
dignifies with the name of conscience. Thank 
Godj a better feeling has a^risen. The Eng^shmen 
of the present day begin , to appreciate the Irish 
cbargcter.with more justice and a profounder saga- 
city-— they estimate his loyalty in proportion to his 
att^hment to the faith of his fathers, and repose 
their confidence in his honour, in proportion to the 
courage and the firmness with which he has repelled 
the temptations of porruption, or the threats of 
power* 
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A, D. The reader* of the foregoing paged must 
166a j^ave long since been wearied with the dis- 
mal narrative of suflFering which we have endea- 
voured to detail, and which we have struggled to 
condense into the smallest number of facts that the 
nature of our work would permit. There has been 
but little respite from exasperating oppression and 
unmerited cruelty. The eye wanders over a dreary 
scene of desolation without a single point on which 
it can rest ; the heart of the philanthropist sinks un- 
der a hopeless despondency, and passively yields to 
the unchristian and impious reflection, that the 
poor people of Ireland are a devoted race, whom 
Providence has abandoned to the malignant inge*^ 
nuity of an insatiable enemy. It would have been 
reasonable to suppose that the cup of misfortune 
was completely filled ; that the enemy was exhaust*! 
cd in their efforts to torture and to destroy ; th^t 
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tiie imbappy native, despoiled and hunted into the 

deaert, would have been suffered at least to ex- 

istt the wretched monument of human change, and 

' the living evidence of human malignity. Hitherto 

• the Irishman, has been persecuted by the fanatic 

:imd Ihe piunderen Hitherto the struggle was 

iRpteh ' the English adventurer, who would wade 

through the blood of Irishmen to the possession of 

Irish property. Hitherto the Irish had to contend 

•With a rapaeiOli^ enemy, from whom no mercy was 

C^beejk^cted or received/ The reign of Ch^rfes IL, 

lidwever, throws an ingredient into the cup of Iris& 

misfortune, which the ingenuity of ancient tyranny 

did not discover ; which makes the memory of 

Charles IL rank higher in the annals of infamy; 

than Nero or Caligula ; and which is only to be 

equalled by the stupid credulity with which a nation 

«o treated has clung to the memory of the most des^ 

picable monarch that ever occupied the throne of 

Great Britain. 

The reader has not forgotten the inflexible fide« 
lity with which the Irish people stood by the house 
of Stuart in all their varied calamity. He has not 
ibrgotten the royal promises which were so lavishly 
poured forth^ of indemnification for the past^ and 
security for the future. He does not forget the 
honest and indignant ardour with which the mur- 
deren of Charles L were pursued by the Irish peo- 
ple, until the fraudulent councils of such friends as 
Ormond broke their spirit, dissolved their union^ 
and sowed division and distrust in every bosom. 
The arm of Ireland was 9tiil held out to her injured 



the r^nks of foreign, j^^my^i^ Sj^m^^a^^^l^m^ 
Germany Ij^ore attQBli9^ip|i.A9:tbQr^ip»€;^Hy W'trjtl^ 
of her Ipyalty, At ^opjei, thp fci^ijW* |HW«4i|. 
to the rec^s^ of itheir iQOH&(adi^ .bjrsftb^.^ltaiMtil 
regicides of Enghi^^i ab^oacl th^y.Aff^si||p||OJfttflg 
theii; spyeJC^gQ, i^tariQg.io hia priv^jLuM^k ^ c]|d«f- 
ful partneT of his suff§riogf,;aijci felw.wie^flf f}^»pft«4* 
^ng a4^Qcates of his fprtuoe. What^ w»9 tto;r«MM<i 
for tjbif Irish, fidelity,: which nev^i^fKmk^ k^^ft^/^^ 
in ifie pao^t violeot |;eipp^t of Qm}»i%9^999iHf:^ 
Whftt vasthe retu^^y^hich w^^ iisi«iiki/by tl^c^.-mfh 
narch of'jEnglapd tpitbi? most ^tmiW^^.^ikmmr 
tip in&truaiieQts of bis^ riestorfitipp,^ Pc^eiitjir !«|U 
scarcely credit that tb^ innocenfi »ii4 jie^.Y»Pj|[ 
people of Jr^UndAvei^e sacrificed by Gharlo* tp tftp 
suggestions of that abandoped policy whjf^ hmr 
diously told him, that he ^hpuld rob and beg^r, \m 
most faithful allies the Irish pte^ple^ in , order .tif 
conciliate the murderers of his father* It.M^Umsit 
be^ credited, that;tfe^ Cromwellia*$, wh^i bUQted 
this ipo0arcb throygh Eurqpe, whp jhiRsted for hil 
blood,. JwhQ broiightf bis best fri^iida to the:bk)i4k 
or the gallows, should be the veiry jneu wjio^ipMnd 
fefijge under: his: patronage, andi enjoyed fuituof 
and station ynder his government < .QlarendcMQ^ ao 
artfi^l and . avarici(Hi3 minister, promptddtlxisodi^ 
ous determifiatioq, and :the vicious indbloiKa^:^ 
the monarch embraced i t . We have seen the Ta|>i4 
progress of: Cromwdli^n devastat^ion duiioigr'tlid 
commonwealth* In possession of all the ^tmog pon 
aiUpHjs.tbroUjjh the cauntiy^ with. the, icooimulattd 
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treasures of successful robbery, they corrupted the 
monarch and minister with their gold, while they 
intimidated the disarmed nation with their sword. 
Charles was advised to accept the proffered bribe } 
and the infamous bargain which sacrificed a loyal 
and faithful people^ was cheerfully struck by the 
royal hand. 

" Soon after the restoration of Charles, Sir Charles 
Coote, now Earl of Motitrath, sent forward com- 
mtssfotiers to his majesty with a large present of 
money, Accompanied with professions of loyalty and 
attachment. These commissioners, wh6s6 presence 
Would have insulted a monarch of integrity,' were 
Lord Brogliifl, Sir Audley MerVin, and Sir John 
Clotworthy; men distinguished, as we have seen^ 
for their inveterate hostility to his father and to him- 
self during the rebellion. The power they enjoyed 
in Ireland, and their command of money, counter- 
balanced all considerations in the royal breast drawn 
from their past disloyalty. •* Lord Broghill, now 
Earl of Orrery," writes Lord Clarendon in his own 
memoirs, '^appeared so very generous and disin^- 
terested, that he obtained immediate credit from 
his majesty ; and having free access to the king, by 
mingling apologies for what he had done, with 
promises of what he would do, he made himself so 
acceptable to his majesty, that he heard him wil« 
lingly ; because he made all things ieasy to be done 
and compassed, and gave such assurtoces to the 
bed-chamber men, to help them to good fortunes 
in Ireland, which they had reason to despair of in 
England, that he wanted not their testimony on all 
rot. II. M 
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occasions^ nor their defence and vindication When 
apy tbiijg was urged to hia disadvantajge.'* To 
surround the throne with the bribed advocates of 
their usurpation was an artf^l and efficient stroke 
pf ppl\cy- The prfuses of the bed-chamber men ia 
favpur of those Cromwellian despoilers of the Irish^ 
who thus flattered them with a participation in the 
plunde]^, drowned the cries of Ireland, and block- 
ed up the avenues to royal mercy or royal justice. 
The act of oblivion granted to English rebels what 
was refused to Irish loyalists. The king nobly and 
generou$hf excepted the Catholics of Ireland. — , 
Yet, this determination was not the hasty or pre-^ 
gipit^te mistake of a man anxious to adopt the 
quickest and most immediate mode of establish* 
ing hi9 powier, without any consideration of the 
yiolatipn of moral feeling. Charles, before he 
£lun£ a^^ay his Irish people, had often revolved 
in his mind their past fidelity and sufferii^s 
in his cause^ Even before those very ministers^ 
Clar^^pdon ^nd Ormond, by whoaye councils he was 
u]ijl;imately directed, he has often calletl to their re- 
QpUeption the obligations he owed to his people of 
l^i^lan^*/ J(n his, speech to parliament, alluding to 
Ijhi^Ml of amnesty, he s^id <^that he hoped the; 
\xh\^ aloQ^ would not bp excluded from his merqy ; 
tbf^Ji} 1ih?y had shewn him much afiectioUt . and that 
he. ^yp^it^d the parliament would have a cai;e of 
h^ hofiQur, and of what he had promised th^qi/' 
!l^rpg^ 9^ph word^ it wpifld be supposed that grati- 
t(i^Q(f tijijl^ fpui^d a place ia the royal bosom f yet 
"^llM.tVW the result? thp cold, calculating^ frozen: 
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fbeliiig of Clarendon gained the ascendancy } and 
the degrading advice which told hinl to neglect his 
friends who would not therefore injure him, and re- 
ward liis enemies who might be troublesome, was 
meanly followed by Charles. France, in whose lap 
this vicious monarch dissipated a considerable por- 
tion of his time during his exile, must have smiled 
at the success with which she corrupted the heart of 
the royal guest. Europe must have contemplated 
Charles with indignation and with contempt ; and 
the very people whom he governed, and to whose 
prejudices aiid avarice he tHus bisisely ^ministered, 
sariguinely speculated on the practtcability of tri« 
umphing in the struggle with a monarch who thus 
volunteered in his own degradation. The Irish 
CfomWellians succeeded in influencing Charles to 
issue a proclamation against 'the people of Ireland, 
grounded tin the rumours of plois g.nd conferences 
iifrhich thiey artfully circulated : the same procla- 
mation gave the royal protection fo'all military ad- 
venturers who were but a few months back arrayed 
in aims against the claims and'the fights of Charles. 
The Cromwellians thus succeeded in preserving 
their power in all thelownsbf Ifieland. They could 
select the representations as they pleased, and com- 
mand the Voice of parliament according to their 
wislies. The oaths o^ allegiance and suprema- 
cy, were tlid condition of legal protection ; and 
as D"r Ciirry justly bbsiefves, in otder to have the 
entli'e division of the spoil among themselves, ani 
f6r evfer to preclude the catholics frorii having any 
share even in their debates abbyt it, one of the first 

M 2 
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resolutions of the first parliament assembled after 
tbe restoration, was, ^* that no members should be 
qualified to sit in that house, but such as had taken 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. With the 
same view of banishing the catholic peers from the 
house of lords, primate Bramhall, the speaker, pro- 
cured an order to be passed there, that ail the mem- 
bers thereof should receive the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper from his grace's own hands/' To 
such vile and predatory purposes was one of the 
most awful institutions of religion prostituted at that 
juncture* But in no other parliament but one so 
constituted and perverted, could acts alienating the 
just property of almost all the catholics in the king- 
dom, be expected to pass. 

We have seen that the catholics of Ireland were 
particularly excepted by Charles in his act of indem- 
nity, and that this was done withr the approba- 
tion of Ormond. The reason which this nobleman 
gave for this act of kindness to the Irish nation, per- 
fectly accords with that insidious and abandoned 
policy which hitherto distinguished him. ^^ If," says 
Ormond, ** I had not opposed the motion for in- 
cluding the Irish in the general pardon, others.un- 
doubtedly would j who by exaggerating their former 
misconduct, would have excited rather the parlia- 
ment's indignation against them, than commisera- 
tion for their case.*^' This, no doubt, was a most 
kind consideration, and peculiarly well marked with 
all the fraudulent character of the speaker ; yet, (as 
Mr Carte, in his life of this nobleman, observes,) 
*' a« Ormpnd was a witness of every year's conduct 
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during the troubles,' he was well acquainted with all 
the circumstances of their case : he knew better 
than any other man the early attempts which the 
most. considerable of their nobility and gentry made 
to return to their duty ; the difficulties they had to 
struggle with in that walk j the perseverance with 
which they pursued their design, till they had ac- 
complished it, and the zeal with which, in the king's 
distress, they had embraced the peace of 1648.*' 
Though Ormond could have borne such an attesta- 
tion, yet he bad some sound special reasons for a 
contrary conduct. Were the catholics of Ireland 
vindicated by him, he could not perhaps calculate 
on the possession of the vast estates of which he 
plundered theip j he might, by striking to the ava- 
ricious fanaticism of the Cromwellians, reasonably 
calculate on the confirmation and extension of that 
property which so copiously flowed into his lap 
from the wounds of Ireland j he therefore joined 
in the general calumny, and as we will hereafter 
see^ was the immediate instrument of thei remorse- 
JiBSs persecution of the Irish clergy, 

Charles now proceeded to establish the settle- 
ment of the kingdom of Ireland, and as he consult- 
ed his old enemies,- wben to include the catholics 
in the proclamation of pardon was the question, so 
do we find him now in council with the chief plun^ 
derers of the Irish, when the question arises of ad- 
justing the claims and settling the property of his 
loyal Irish subjects^ What the result would be tp 
Ireland may easily be anticipated, when Lord 
Broghill, Sir John Clotworthy, and Sir Arthur 
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Mervin, were the distributors of justice^ We may 
quickly conclude what woi^Id be th6 measure of 
rnercy or equity to the ilUfated catholic. Under, 
the direction of such heads ^ud such hearts, . the 
royfil declaration for the settlement of. Ir^elanc} was. 
framed and published. We, shall not disgust the. 
iceader by the painful recital : it is sufficient to say,, 
that ingratitude of the blackest feature, and hypo-, 
crisyof the most impudent character, distinguished 
every article of the royal document. Irishmen are 
industriously sacrificed to the aggrandizement of 
the .very hands which shed tlie blood of Charles' 
father. The London adventurers who advance^, 
th^ir. money on the mortgage of Irish misforti^ni^, 
have precedency of the men whp shared in all the, 
rpyal sufferings, and sup{\orte^d4he, king under all 
his afilictioiis. Thus were the great /majority of 
the^ Irish people robbed by the royal order, aqd ex- 
posed to the contemptuous pity of the regiciijes of 
England,. Ormiond, however, during this solefnn 
mockery of justic?, took good care of himsplf. He 
procured his restpration to the Irish estates by an. 
act of the English parliament: he and Lord, Iuct;ti- 
quin were specially protected. A provision was 
maije, in the royal declaration^ for the settlepae^t 
of Ireland, for thirty-six. of the Jrish nobility totj? 
restpred.to their properties on the same terms with 
those who ierved his Majesty when on the conti* 
nent. That this declaration of Charles for the spt- 
tiement of Ireland should have elicited indignajtion 
and revenge in, every Irish bospni, is not to be 
wondered at That the popr worjp^opt soldier, who. 
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had shed his blood, and sacrificed hts property in 
defencie bf his mormrcH, should be seen shedding 
tears over that infamons ingratitude which thus 
abandoned him and his children to his enemies, 
ifrill be admitted by every man who knows the hu-' 
mam heart, to be a likely and a probable scene in 
this melancholy period of Ireland's sufferings. 
Every eye was turned to that meeting of the Irish' ' 
parliament which was to confirm or t6 reject this* 
aict of'royal turpitude. It was supposed that some' 
s|)arks of honour might still be found in either; 
Kmjse of legislature, which might be kindled By* 
discussion into a generous ftame ; and thalt at least ' 
the old peerage of Ireland would not suffibr their vev ' 
n^rated names and theii* noble blood to be trampled ' 
onf by the voracious reptiles which rrept into pariia-' 
ment, and' which we may say rose into existence^' 
from the miseries of Irishmen. The Harl of Kildate, 
W'ithbthfer Irish peers,did come forward in the Lords/^ 
and* did assert* the superior claims of the Irish' t6^^ 
rbyal pi^btection. The mushroom products ofcala-' 
irtity shrunk into their native insignificance': the earl J 
jtornted out the gross injustice of the royat declara^ 
tion; the infamous violation of public and private' 
faith: he appealed to* the widows and the orphans 
who crowded the streets of DublinVand whose claimii^ 
thte royal declaration must extinguish, in evidence" 
of the cruelty on which' the king had groiinded'lfts* 
declaration. Constitiited as the Irish pariiatnent' 
then was, such an opposition, however supported* 
by truth and sound reasoning, muflt be feeble and^ 
impotent. The bill pf settlement, in confirmation 
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of the royal declaration which we have already de- 
scribed, was at length prepared, passed, and pre- 
sented to the lords justices } it was transmitted by 
those lords commissioned by the council, while each 
hpuse of parlian^ent nominated their agents to at- 
tend the king and council in England, and to solicit 
the immediate passing of the bill. London was 
now the great theatre on which the property and 
comfort of Irishman were about to be decided^ 
Their last appeal was to be made to the king ; and 
those were to be found in Ireland, who still credu* 
lously thought that the royal eye would have recog- 
nized and gratefully acknowledged the wounda 
w.hich covered his humble petitioners for mercy, in 
this their last effort for the common sustenance of 
their children. Mr Leland is displeased at the de« 
meanour pf the Irish before the royal tribunals 
They had not the folly to repose confidence in Or# 
mond, who had so ofleq deceived them ; they would 
x^ot solicit him to be their advocate ; again, they 
were so imprudent as to rest their claims to royal 
protection on their justice and their truth. They 
would not adopt the more dexterous and skilful po^ 
licy of Ormond, who recommended submissioni 
4pd the acknowledgment of crimes. The Irish 
felt that they were innocent f that they were not 
pnly inpQcent of offence to his majesty, but that 
the monarch was their debtor ; and that they then 
appeared before him not so much to enjoy the pro- 
tection of his royal mercy, as to demand the debt 
which was due to their services. They therefore 
Hfleqted Colonel Richard Talbot to be th^ir advo^ 
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cait^,ai)d,they madfetbe justice of their daim the^ 
loiifidattoQ of :tbeir case. No doubt these were 
feeble^ bulvi^rks to defend them against thd heavy 
fire pf corruption which poured on them from the 
overflowing coffers of the CrojnweUian >plundel^ef0 
pf th^ir propeftyw Mr Carte, in his Life of Or«» 
ipond>:n)flj^e8 meQtion of. a few ciroumstafnces which 
helped to blunt the vulgar weapons wielded by ih» 
advo^tes;of the impoverished Irish. " The new 
Edrls of On*ery and Montrath had taken care to 
cais^ privately among the adventurers and sol«^ 
diers, L.20,000 or L.SO,0OQ, to be disposed of 
prop^lyt: without any account, by way of recom* 
pense to such a& should be serviceable to what was 
called the J^ngjish inter^ts." .The Irish had no 
mich sums to commltndi few friendaabout the court, 
and no means of ' procuring any« Those. of the 
Englkh council before whom they were to plead 
their oause» were highly prejudiced and incensed 
against jthe whole nation } knew little of jthe con« 
duct of particular persons who deserved favour, but 
were willing to involve every body in the general 
guilt of the masi^aqre ^ w^ell a$ the rebellion/' Thfe 
I/rash natiop should ..not have been so destitute <^ 
coun<9U gratitude should have presided on. the 
royal tribunal, and the tears of Ireland should 
have been dried by the royal hand. If Charles 
hM be^n a grateful king^ or, rather, had he 
posaessed the feelings of a man, he would have 
been ijfie minister of consolation to. the unpro^ 
tected Irishman. He . should have said, ^^ Ton 
who remem)i^r(?d in« in iny adyensity, I will .notj 
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forget when tilting on the throne.*' No ! — ^Die 
EngUsh interest must be &voured, ^nd justioe and 
Ireland must sink into the tomb* Why should 
Irishmen, asfiter mcli ascene» be partial to the house 
«f Stiiarty or to the. oonnection with' England ? or 
W)hat oompensation can be made to Irish feeling, 
befiore the memory of such transactions are totally^ 
oblitemted? 

.Both parties^ the English adventurers and the^ 
Irish, proprietors, were lieard before the king in 
coimoiL. Lord Clarendon, in bis Life and Me- 
inoiirs,, written by himself, gives a very int^estifig* 
and pathetic description of the reasons^ advtaced' 
by the. Irish in support <^ their claims* ^' This 
mbleman/' says Dr Curry, >< seems to exhibit fioine^ 
^ymptoMs of: remorse for thM^Mttdliav^liiin jaklvic^^ 
which the Irish ever accused^ hjim of b^vkig given* 
to. the (kiog^ while the settlMieat of^Ireiand-WM 
midecxonisideratien/^ Df.Cui^y bas^givett'^a very' 
6ucteiss< certificate of a dectaration-mlide by 61a- 
laendoilr after his disgrace in Etiglend,^ Ui otie-of 
kts must confidential friends. We shiill literaHjr' 
dbpy it, as it bears all the internal mal*ks of au- 
ttenticffy^ *^ Memorandum. — 'The Reverend 'Mr 
Go4k( of Durham, being at bis kinsman's, Sir Ralph^ 
Oole^ at Banspith Castle,^ about the time that Lord 
Gfabncellai^ ClarendoU' was* disgraced, Sir Henry 
Brabtot of. Newcastle came thither, in his way from 
Londottvand told Sir Ralph and him this passage : 
That • hei^ SiK^Heilvy Brabant, having * been to watt 
0n>Lord Olarendftl^> jui^t aftfer his disgrace, hislord- 
ship, after telling him how kindly he took that 
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piece of friendship* expressed binuelf to tbia^ e^cti 
^ that there were gpievoua thingsilau} tQ In^^chai^j^ 
but thfit, be could; b^ar up against the re^ if. Us 
Qxajesty would forgive him hut ope thing,, wliicti 
wa39 that he was the per^oix who advised him to 
prefer his enemies* and nqglect his friends, since 
th& principles of the latter would secure them,ta 
him ; adding, that he took that for the cause of. bin 
awn ruin,, and wished it might not. occasion that o£ 
many others, and at last the king's." *^ Thi3,7^aya 
Dr Gurry, " is testified by H. Bedford, who Wd it; 
from the above Mr Cock*" 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon,; who thus^spressed 
himself, when the folly of injustice was too glaring^ 
Dot to be acknowledged, has given us in bis memoirai 
such a picture of the proceedings biefare the kin^ 
and council on the subject of the settlement of 
Ireland, as, must silence the most impudent, d^, 
fender of English usurpation. We shall gjive i% 
entire, and unmutilated. It is valuable from' itSi 
authqrity, as well as its conjiposit^on, . and demm^ 
stratesthe infamy of the monarch who could hav«^ 
givem his countenance to a policy so atrocious and 
unprincipled. *^ In vain did the Irish agents mgfii 
the great and long sufierii^spf their countrymenff; 
the loss of their estates. for five or sixi'asid-twe«ty> 
years; the wasting and spending oC the whol^i na«) 
tion in battles, and transportation; of meQ in|o.t|i^ 
parts beyond the seas, whereof nMmy)hiad the h<H 
nouf to testify their fidelity to thetkif^g ji)y real seiv 
vices, (ma.ny of them returned ioto England with 
him, and were still in bis service^) the gres^t num*^ 
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bers of men, women and children that had been 
massacred or executed in cold blood, after the 
king's government had been driven from them; 
the multitudes that had been destroyed by famine 
and the plague, these two heavy judgments having 
raged over the kingdom for two or three years ; 
and at last, as a persecution unheard-of, the trans- 
l^lanting of the small remainder of the nation into 
the corner of the province of Connaught, where yet 
much of the lands were taken from them, which 
had been assigned with all those formalities of law 
that were in use and practice under tiiat government. 
Indeed it was deemed strange indiscretion and folly 
m the Irish, to insist upon the unworthiness and in- 
capacity of those who for many years had possessed 
tibemselves of their estates, and sought ihen a con- 
flifmation of their rebellious title from his majesty j 
or even to insinuate that their rebellion had been 
more infamous, and of greater magnitude than that 
of the Irish, who had risen in arms to free them- 
selves from the rigour and severity that was exer- 
cised upon them by some of the king's ministers, 
and for the liberty of their conscience, without 
having the least intention or thought of withdraw- 
ing themselves from his majesty's obedience, or de- 
clining his government j whereas the othefs had 
carried on an odious rebellion against the king's 
sacred person, whom they had horridly murdered 
in the sight of the sun, with all imaginable circum- 
stances of contempt and defiance, and as much as 
in them lay, had rooted out monarchy itself, and 
overturned and destroyed the whole government 
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of church and stale ; and therefore they observedir. 
yrhatever punishment the Irish had merited for their 
former transgressions, which they had so long re- 
pented of and departed from, when they had arms 
and strong towns in their hands, (which, together 
with themselves, they put again under his majesty's 
protection), that surely this part of the English who 
were possessed of their estates, and had broken all, 
their obb'gations to God and the king, could not 
deserve to be gratified with their ruin and total de-. 
struction. It was deemed unpardonable indiscre- 
tion in the Irish agents to give the most distant in- 
timation of their humble hope, that when all his 
majesty's other subjects were by his clemency re- 
stored to their own estates, and were in full peace 
and mirth and joy, the Irish alone should not be 
exempt from ail his majesty's grace, and left in 
tears and mourning and lamentation, and be sacri-. 
ficed without redemption, to the avarice and cruelty 
of those who had not only spoiled and oppressed 
them, but had done all that was in their power to 
destroy the king himself and his posterity, and who 
now returned to their obedience and submitted to 
his government, when they were no longer able ta 
oppose it/' 

Charles appointed commissioners, denominated, 
*^ A Court of Claims," to put into execution the act 
of settlement. The first set of commissioners ap^ 
pointed, were so completely and thoroughly in the 
interest of the adventurers and Cromwellians, that 
it would be a long work to detail their acts of par^ 
tiality and oppression. They overshot their duty, 
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und wdrtt superseded. Another set of commis- 
sioners ^irere substituted^ of pure character and bet- 
ter feeling. Lord Clarendcto says, that they rather 
leaned to the Irish, and thus exasperated a formid- 
able power in the persons of the CromweHians ; and 
his lordship further adds, that the commissioners 
themselves were so conscious of having acted in 
dbedience to the dictates of truth and justice iii the 
several decisions they made, that they would pro- 
ceed no further in the commission, nor subject them- 
selves more to the whispers of censure, until they 
could receive his majesty's pleasure; and that they 
might more effectually receive it, they desired leave 
from the king that they might attend his rbyal per- 
son ; and there being at the same time several com- 
plaints made against them to his majesty, and ap- 
peals to him from their decrees, he give the com- 
missioners leave to return, and at the same time, 
all the other interests sent their deputies to solicit 
their rights; in the prosecution Whereof, aft^r 
much time spent, the Duke of Ormond Wis called 
from Irelafid to court, at which time a third bill 
Was transmitted from the Ii'ish padiament, called 
the additional and supplemental bill of settlement, 
and to revise many of the decrees made by the 
commissioners. 

This MH, or black act, was brought over to Ire- 
land, signed and sealed by the Duke of Ormond 
himself. By that bill the claims of the innocent, 
who bad not received any compensation for their 
immense losses, were for ever extinguished. Thus 
were the byal and the faithful adherents to the 
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fortunes of Charles sacrificed to his old and ia- 
veterate enemies ; and &ose acts of parliament, 
which completed the settlement of Ireland, are 
at the present day the foundation of the titles 
to the great m^ority of landed property in thii 
country. 

3o enormous was the injustice which was now 
done by the English monarch against the poor peo- 
ple of Ireland, that we find Uie compassion of Louis 
XIV. was excited by the bitterness of Irish lamen- 
taUpn» He wrote the King of England a letter, 
in which he remonstrates with his unprinci{)led 
abandonment of his best and sincerest friends, and 
calls upon him to imitate that toleration which 
liOins himself then allowed to his subjects of -the 
reformed ;i-eligion. Such interposition, however^ 
important, was in vain ; the king had taken his 
measures^ and indolence, if not vice, would not 
sui&r him to retrace his steps. As yet, we have^ 
for the most p^rt confined ourselves to those au*^ 
tbooitifis in favour of Ireland, whose tmpartialitjr 
will not be suspected. Lord Clarendon, Carte, 
Hume, Leland, and the accurate Z>r Ciirry, have 
boone testimony to the infamy of the aet of ' settle* 
menu ta its trnparalleled cruelty and itajustice. 
Time, hawever, has given to th^t procedling a 
stability and a strength which it never could eii^oy 
from its own intrinsic merit ; and the catholics of 
the pnesent Aaj have devoted their industry and 
their niealtb to the purishase of those properties 
whirii derive their titles from the foulest record in 
the hiat^. of any legislature; They are therefore 
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deeply interested in the permanency of that settle- 
ment which their ancestors most naturally would 
have struggled to overturn. The encouragement 
which has been given, for some years back, under 
a . n^ore wise and generous policyi to the nume* 
rous population of Ireland, has caused a great re*' 
vpludon in property. The Irish catholics of the 
present day can boast of extensive landed proprie* 
tors among their body ; of rich and powerful mer* 
chants; active, skilful, and prosperous manufac- 
turers; every class of human industry, and every 
department of science, are filled with catholics of 
great and prominent celebrity. Catholic wealth is 
daily accumulating, and the various sects of Ire- 
land are rapidly becoming one people, by the power- 
ful operation of mutual interest, as well as mutual 
charity. 

Th^ infamy of Charles is losit in the considera- 
tion that all his successors have not imitated his 
example; and though the devoted people of Ire- 
land were again doomed to experience the lash of 
persecution under the hand which deposed the 
house of Stuart ; yet a better order of things has 
risen up during the last thirty years ; and some com- 
pensation, though not half what is due, has been 
made to the Roman catholics of Ireland, for the 
unmerited sufferings of their ancestors. One of the' 
ablest men, perhaps the very ablest mian, to whom 
Ireland ever gave birth^ has vindicated the charac- 
ter of the Irish catholics against the ignorant ca- 
lumnies of £qglish usurpation and prejudice. Dean 
Swift, whose orthodoxy, the established church will 
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not refose t6 acknowledge, thus gives his cpimoil 
df the merits of the e^ltholics and of their enemies, 
^(ttt the passing ofihe act of settlements ' 

<« These insurrections, wherewith the catholics are 
charged, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the great English rebellion, were occa- 
sioned bj many oppressions they lay under. They 
had no intention to introduce a new religion, but 
to enjoy the liberty of preserving the old ; the very 
same iVhich their ancestors professed from the thne 
that Christianity was first introduced into this islatld, 
which was by catholics ; but whether mingled with 
corruptions, as some pretend, doth not belong to 
the question. They had no design to change the 
government ; they never attempted to fight agamst, 
to imprison, to betray, to sell, to bring tS a trial, 
or to murder, their king. The schismatics acted 
by a spirit directly contrary. They united in a 
solemn league and covenant to alter the whole sfys- 
tern of spiritual government, established in all 
christian nations and of apostolic institution,- con- 
cluding the tragedy with the murder of the king in 
cold blood, and upon mature deliberation, at the 
same time changing the monarchy into a common- 
wealth. The cathdics of Ireland, in the gfteat re^ 
bellion, lost their estates for fighting in defence of 
their king ; the schismatics, who cut off the father's 
head, forced the son to fly for life, and overturned 
the whole ancient fhime o£ government, religious 
and civil, obtained grants of those very estates 
which the catholics lost in defence of the anciisnt 
constitution-^many of which estates are at this day^ 

VOL. !!• N 
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loyalty.'* Tljw ip a brief apcl comitreh^n^ive pio- 
!tWQ i»£^iA»>%fit9 4n4 fprtw.es of. both pftrUni ; and 
fl\K^^a(^qQ§.,a%3MiU;not bi9.deiu]?d by way hpneit 05 

Ht>twitb§tAPdiqg tbe palpable cruelty aud ii^us^ 
alQp \fxt!l[k whi«h. the Irish were treated by Charles 
iq^bis s^t^lfff^^Qt of the. claims of the various pa¥«» 
ti^i^Jr^landi we find.thl^ ascendancy spirit of the 
CrQmwftUipas. n>pst grievously pained . by the con-? 
sider^tions that even a single individual case o^pro<» 
tection. to .the iimocent. Irish or catholic claimant^ 
isbiould.he su^ered to.e^^i^t by the commissioners 
9pp0wted to put the act of settlement into execu-* 
tion*. 'X'bey not only menaced a reheUion, but ac«> 
tuaUy foro^ed a conspiracy tp sei:;e the . castle of 
Publit)9 Qverturn the government, and again pliwge 
tbe.qatida iofo) bloody so oflEended was the rapaci- 
ous wn$ibiiity. of those adventurei:s9 whose niim-< 
b(^&b as. compared with the people of Ireland^ were, 
ia^t^e. opinion of Lord Ormond and Mr Carte, as 
one tot teii« So true is it, that the property is the 
strengtli^ of the .country ; and that those few who 
cw mf^^ ii$ m^y bid di^fiance to the aogi;y menaces 
of a dMvmed and beggared multitude* Befpre the 
i»\)9^n, Pif,l64l, the Irish: were» (according to a 
CqI(«w1 JUwxence,. quoted by Dr Curry^) propria 
tori.of.t^n.acres to one that the English iiad in Jce^ 
lfmd.}.bqt,iiftQr.the act of settlement, those JSng-i 
li«b ,^9me:in pos^ession^by that act, .of. four miUions, 
i^«l>bttadr«d And si^iLty. thousand^ ^and thirty-seven 
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sutfBii 80 that, (adds liiy aiiflior)^ if the majority 
of propdetors may giVe thfe denomination to a coun- 
try, which usually it doth, Reland* niiy b^ called 
west£ngland. Walsh, the author of the famous^ 
reali3nstrance» says, that they, ** the Roman' catho-"^ 
lies of Ireland, were the lawful propnetofs^ and had^ 
been lately the poss^srors, of nineteen parts in 
twenty of the lands of that kingdota/' The act of 
settlement banished thousands of those families 
which had lived in affluencie and comfort ; and the 
hand which executed it^ tvad that of the king, for 
"irhose restoration they had- brought their lives^ 
tbeir properties^ and their childreii tb^ the altar.' 
Yet all this ro3^1 trefaisoti to humanity and justice^ 
could not satisfy or coneftliate thei Cromwellian ad-^' 
venturers. All or nciiie waii tMt irioffto^^and a 
feieble eixpieriment was made by thos^' ihsitiable" 
fanatics to devour' even the- misfer^ibli pSttancc as- 
signed to the original* propri«brs'tff thfe country* 
OPhere was ^a -point, however, beyond' whicfe'Chades* 
ctoidd not be driven ; and the adtfyity of Ormond in' 
bis Irish igovemment soon extinguished the impo- 
teut eflforts of insnrrfection. 

Whenever the English parliartreiit were ihtlihed 
to amu^e themselves with* the- tortured ofth^ir fellow^ 
creatures, or to make eXperimthts oh humati seniii- 
bility, Ireland was a convteniteut subjtect on which 
their nialicious genius could be displayed, and yith' 
the approbation too of the^ whole English nisttion. 
If aToyal favourite like Qa!*tnd6tt or Orihotid^ at 
thhi period wfere to be httnted dowii, Ireland wasr 
the road through which their ptfrsiii^rs were to pUsi^ 
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Irish industry must be trampled upoo» and the Irish 
arm must be chained. This would probably em- 
barrass a rival, or distress the king, or create dis- 
content, and thus lay new ground for future insur- 
rections and future confiscations. To such a policy 
must we attribute the successful blow which the Bri- 
tish parliament made at the existence of the poor 
people of Ireland. In their fury against this coun- 
try, they displayed the grossest ignorance, as well as 
the most malignant feeling to injure Ireland. They 
were content to inconvenience themselves; but 
that which they inconsiderately supposed would 
contribute to impoverish, and ultimately render the 
Irish incapable of all future effort, may be consider-* 
ed as one of those providential instruments, by 
which the malevolence of nations to each, other is 
often counteracted. When the celebrated cabal, 
composed of the most unprincipled and able men 
in England, such men as Shaftesbury, Buckingham 
and Lauderdale, declaimed against the importation 
of fat cattle from Ireland, they little contemplated 
that the necessities of England, induced by this 
absurd policy, would force her to throw open much 
more extensive sources of consumption, than even 
the market of England. Mr Leland thus observes 
on- the folly of this malicious determination of Eng- 
land against Irish industry. ^< The English nation 
soon felt the inconveniencies of the act for the pro- 
hibition of fat cattle from Ireland. Discerning men 
saw. the happy consequences which it must in tinie 
produce to Ireland; for th^ present, however, the 
Irish subjects were cast into despair ; all commerce 
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was interrupted ; war made it necessary to guard 
agattast invasion ; subsidies were due, but no mon^y 
' eouid be found. Ormond thought it both neces- 
sary and convenient to accept part of those 8ul>sl-> 
dies in provisiohs^ consuking at once the king^s 
fiervfce, and the ease of his distrei^d subjects ; nor 
was the king ill disposed to extenuate the present 
difficulties of Ireland. With the consent of his 
eouncili obtained not without some reioetanee, be^ 
by an act of state, allowed a free trade from^ Ireland 
to all foreign countries, either at war w in peace 
with his majesty. He permitted the Irish, at the 
same time, to retaliate on the Scots, who, copying 
from England, had prohibited their cattle, their 
corn, and their beef. The importation of linen 
and woolen manufactures, stockings and gloves^ and 
other commodities from Scotland, was forbidden, 
s» highly detrimental to the trade of Irelatid.'' This 
inveterate policy of tying up the arm of Irish ifl« 
dustry recoiled on those who adopted it.- Provi- 
sions in England rose in price. TJI^is augnlented 
the price of labour; manu&ctures followed; and 
thus the English loom fell a victim to foreign com- 
petition. All this was foretold by the opponents 
of so absurd a measure; but party spirit swept 
away the understanding of parliament, and a bill 
disgraceful to the moral, as well as intellectual cha- 
racter of England, was imposed on the reluctant 
^councils of the mcmarch. The conduct <^ the 
leaders in parliament on this desperate effort of 
their party, fully verifies and illustrates the obser- 
vations made by the Earl of Essex, when lord lieu« 
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;jli94^ftnt of j[rieIaQ4 l»v» yev» aftfer« ^^ Ireland^" 

^tom siffp^ hip !neperty*s,ri?stor«|ionV:I<^in coM^IAave 
jit %Q nothing hfttef ihm f^ flingiog tlie reward, 
. i^n t|)e 4^tb 9f a 4iBi«r» «mopg a ptMxk ^f thouods, 
.W^^4 j^v^fgr j^g^ puUs imd^t^arfl wha( b^,<^aiQ for 
J^^io^f $ [|b|r indeed. it .hii9 been m otiier thm^ a 
^pprp^ti|9^ ;4fiF»n^P«? Thia may ba cofi^idered •a 
^4ilu?.*|f*^«WP pf our bist^ry^ not only sjiic^ the re- 
II[tQr#fQP fl|[Qfa^es,;bi|t:sjace the first inyjaskm of 
r^e Pvgli^ -md^is UQt^fy» Ireland has been the 
.j^hesUr^ ^Qf.^v^ty {}olHieM gao^bler^ from StaxMigbow 
^4pwn to );fa^;bt^b}est foIlQjvm' of aseendaficy^ wbom 
we still «9> efliicbiDg hi$ family in proportion to the 
;^a| h^; e}(h)bUf 19 wii^hholding the rights^. o? ta^ 
fPi^f-ainifig tb» fodustfy c^.Jfbhm^^^ 
^ It in piecing* however, ta. observe some iitt)e in- 
;$erruptjoa t9 that profli^te. system of goverainetit 
^irbicb.tt^as perpet^&Ily dividing. and distracting tlie 
.p^ppie }, lybidb saw ao security but in Irish misery, 
ffipd notriumpjb but in Irish degradation.. It is 
^Jgaf aipj; tp observe the DukQ of Ormond emf^oly- 
4ng h^pi. (i^leQts in the establishment of Irish manti- 
^f^cjtinres, acid in the enoouragemedt of Irish indus^ 
try, »n4 leven, for a time, hanging up the sword of 
jntpJjBr^ceftnd the book, of controversy. Wetiiere- 
j^re copy with pleasure from Mr Leknd,. the re« 
■4pi^l of tho^e, efforts which wer0 made by Ormond 
in I6i67» tp^ve some QampensaitieatQ Ireland for 
the diestrvictjive eiects pf.thal; commercial and ma- 
jMifo^turipg jeaJPAisy which Eoglai^d had lately ma- 
9)iMted in w rf^axfcable a manner. Men of abi- 
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%refne ^HGourii^ed by ^Ormond, ta* suggest- tjbeir 
iBisHeifiesiikr promcfting iddu5try and |»evtnttbg tbe 

ft^ented' d'.txiemoHal to tbe^ Duke ^^iOnaoidivl^ for 

KidiJsus^^n^ * ^ H^ thie&y retctomeniied: ibe im\> 

im^mM^mlfy ke4> 'ini^e)(in file conot^yr bait bis 
^ Im^nnitsed :<as tro brings JoonsidefaUejdttn* 'frotti 
^idbmmti ' j lie '^bfiebd to pcdcum/iwpattfiel fn^ 
*Ncb*wi^1ar. - • Tke <50linttii^> trad^, latdjs £fc&bUsbe4 
^nIi«Idml;^i^oved'of?l]Kis propose TheDbk^cf 
«Ofttii(in[Iii^ieo4yag0d iiy ^ erected tUe/inaiwI^c- 
^Ctut^^^bm^i the daiiil^l:0f hiscDOd^ipblatioe 
iof ^1H|)|Jei»yi -IPov^flj^Iy the srarcity-ofsiyoHBitten, 
<6r^«¥V<^a(4faiti i^ell kticwn by ^his DbsccvatioDSiiiiibe 
-btlfc' df tnbttiilfty ) wt»» dmpioyed id 'ptoetnre five 
Jhiin^ptA ^adlen protebtivnb families ironl Gaioter- 
iburj^ to^ejttwrto Irelarid; At itfe. same time, 
^Oototiel Riehabd Lmlr^tocer atsbtlier iiigeilious prd- 
)jd0to^r, Wb8 i^ODui'aged to prod:)ote tiie' basiiie» df 
i;>tfflitfiV|( wdol and uiakin^ friezes; Aiaanufa^tme 
^df tm £iiia ^1^ ^at^tilfitted at Camdc.5 fi^t df all 
>'mibli^l4i^eiDd8 of.imt;ioiatbfmpravkneQt,//tbatt of a 
4lddn faaoufactiite wa$;t!|08t aece{^table:ta Qrmoiid. 
c^e p(]i$fiiMfi^d^htms&l? WHh Ihe nobte sfmbitidii of 
^ffiltatitig ihft li^rl bf^JStr^ord in the[ most honodN 
c^ffe pfa:rt<of ItisfCQodiarctskad [Opening k source :of 
^%^th *atta^J[Jf09p^rtty,:^wWch «he torfuble« weddis- 
<»d^P8 Of M«id li^ stored* Ah laeK oE iParlia- 
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mettt Was passed in DuUia, to eiuiourage the iprowUi 
of flax and maniifapiure of lioen^ Ormond was at 
the charge of aendii^ skilful parsoqs to tho low 
' countries, to make observations on the state cf the 
trade» the? manner of working, . the way of whiten- 
ii^ their thread, the regulations of their, manu&c- 
tore, and management of their grounds^ aind to coa^ 
tract with some of their art«sts» He efigisged Sir 
William Temple to send to Ireland fi«e. hundr^ 
families from JBrabant, skilled in manufactoring 
linen $ others w»e procured from EocheUe and the 
isle of Rhe, from Jersey, and the Jti^hlKHuii^ 
parts of France. Conv^ent tenements .Were pre- 
pared for the artificers at Chapeliaod, near DuUin j 
whaacoidage, sail-doth^ linen, ticken^und diaper, 
were brought to a considerable degree of perfection* 
<^ Such cares,'' Mr Leland truly observes^ ^ reflet 
real honour on the govemocs who thus labored to 
promote the happiness of a nation ; and should be 
recorded with pleasure rad gratitude, however we 
may be captivated by the more glaring objects of 
history.*' The historian of Ireland is seldom re- 
lieved in his office by the narration of such useful 
woiks as we have now described. The ingenuity 
to destroy rather than to biiild up, to disfigure ra- 
ther than to adorn one. of the finest countries in 
Europe, is almost, in every page, the subject of the 
writer. Whenever Irish industry is encouraged, 
the encouragement is found to flow from, son^ 
struggle between parties, who, in the next page, 
are seen undoing the work they contributed with 
so much zQdl to execute. There is no honest and 
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^ontJmmtAi&^ng^in : ftvoAr of . Irriand* I Her-go* 
venhn: (m^^enmd'vimk ^ hh^ - 1£ fsmngey, obey 
evcty^ Wihd of pr^aidi^'l;ffi»di Mows frdria the 
ahorfs of Ba vyaribiOiis'aiid en^Joos'iMtid^ 

The honourable effiyrts noW made Igr Ormond to 
psomote the mamifiiettines . and connnercti of iMh 
httds toon excited tfaee apprehehi^iis of En^^ 
Jealous]^ and the viiiileiDce of party coofibined \nth 
the national feeling to ii^re. Ormond iathe esti- 
inattoit;aad; confidence of his sovereign. He was 
aodn recaQed from the: administratirat to v^ich he 
ms succeeded bylLorii Roberts, ^ffboy in 16?0, gave 
vay to Lord Berkley. 

- Theadmtmstration of this noblemaiki opened a 
new scene in Ireland. That portion of the commU« 
sily which had so long and so uiguslfy stt&red un- 
der the malignant suspicions of an ascendant sect, 
suddenly became the favourites of tiUroe who were 
once the instromenta of their persecution. The ce- 
lebrated cabal, which were so near dvertuming^ the 
liberty of England, suggested to Charles the good 
policy of altering bis^ mode of governii^ Ireland* 
They, recommended his peculiar patronage t>f that 
religion and its members^ who had already display- 
ed so ardent a zeal in behalf of monarchy, and who 
struggled so fruitlessly to resist the tide of &nati- 
cism which ruined from the fountain of En^ish pu- 
ritanism. The real views of the present councillors 
of Charles were to raise him and themselves on the 
ruins of England's freedom ; to extinguish tibe spi- 
rit of that parliament which was maintaining so 
splendid a contest with Charles, and which had 
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inicceeidediD(6ktdrtlDg feom that unpciiitifikd oua^ 
^nareh/dievioBt fioineiftl halwatiai.of > Imi^aavUbeD- 
:tf^ iF^or this puvpase th^ tecommendSed. the -aost 
cordial alKiiitce iivith the' EcMch soveiie^i^iraiid 
(the miniiteiBiof Charles^ Clattecfab^ Backiii£[ftiiiD, 
«id otberi^' BtODped even toihe degrading^seraee 
^1b«ing ithe hived advocates x>£ thk FnsLdx.keA- 
nectMn^ llie loeqaces )ef>:the;pc^iaaflh lindetea- 
4*nDtd'tiie fears ofHhe t^ebafcb^ idmi fheatevotiy^n 
^iifii brother to ilie'ChtiK)lK.i%l%Km dewepMatin^ 
^itfa (9ie >*ptttieto poiiCf o£>'berogJ^ 
t|)ariiKiii^taiiy^ sSd» prdDpleii ( Um; ' tb iBSKininig&« 
foreign connection, which mi^tf hliivblicitDiQete^ 
4n: ti«e ;eBtflbIiriMieBt of ah uni£mit)»ltQ€hHifQl^ 
-Such W6re;flie; fbam^ Df the Ming^ ataditiw^desigw 
-of Hit maakt^ 'when Locd BeirUe^^ ia loifd iieii- 
etenadtof ir^and^ fbong^ pppe^'te i|iiRrifette.ja;pi9- 
aoutiar :'P&rtkd%itfbr ih»/io'bg 'depreimd imhiGa* 
*lboiit4. .The poor pec^te> of Icetrad^ -fid loi^ 
usbained down by the Tiolctot haiid of. mleter- 
ianc^, fedkvg the feitera somewhat i0bs^oe4 i^d- 
•iuraiUjrgtms fijU eitprei§«oii to their jby,. and full 
^^urin^to their partial triumphs The Galht^a dt^* 
gy partieipated in the general satisfaction^ and, have 
most grievously offetoded the ascendancy pride of 
-Mr Lelandi He has been pleased to.say» ihsdk on 
this occasion they eisdeavdiired to establish doctrines 
iwhich tb^ bad a hundred, tim^s ab^m^d, and that 
the iotempQvande of their jey foceed thetxi kAti the 
assertiori of religiaits prioidples ivhidh. tnnst hiave 
aSemded tbe poww from which they were then d?* 
taining 8lom6 lelasattoaii of the fury of p6niil law. 
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It ^n 6ti»Dg^ «p€M»Bk,(i«a'one')irinihf4i<ift 
i^Wi^^^t^ nwipicimM^ hwitMn9 .of^abaor^^ 

orifiqfd ti^^m the %B^ityM4 yvn^mo^ pi^hllb 

.iivj)o ii^ece masl: fy^^rd in A^ ly^^nl^f fiiH*9MtftH>p 

^ see^^ob mf^ suddc^y reMC^uiiQttlziqg theippli* 

,ticid ppwPF ojp Ir^l»Ddr^cr^atlng Ci(hoUealdef^K^0% 

C^tjiplk ^berifiB, CjathoKo eorpomtton^^ ':iu»4 '^f^ 

JMLr Le^sind most bei>ev0lestl)r, .^sd ill )Afe .^e^ff^ 

Tit pf CbrisMao kindn^BiBt aays) pff^nd^g* bf snt^ 

^* impioiis coi^deDoe in papists^-' (as he is pl^s^tp 

,^all the CathpUca) the to^der and loyal cooscieiif^^ 

«f the ]^;:ol;e3taQt3 pf Jteland* Such a; ]:evolut|p% 

iU|d$o un«;ip9Cted« and cooQiiig from fiOchA povuc<;fj 

must h^ve e|(pi|ed:the suspicions of the T^fl«0ting C4- 

tholic} and though b^ ^mbrac^d the b^d whjph giave 

hsn eyeQ a temporary relief, he o^ld not j|»ut bav^ 

^ubted the sincerity of the motive which su^ested 

jtbe protection ; nor pould he flattpr himaelf wit^ft 

long duration of the indulgence he 6xperitnpe4« 

3o alarming a change roused the fears of all those 

adventurers who so lately thought themselves «o- 

curely settled in their ill acquired properties* . A- 

Dothaf revolution was expected, and a renewal of 

all those sanguinary scenes which desolated Irehnd^ 

was revived in the imagin^^tion even of the boldest 

and l^ast credulous among the colonists. A se»- 

satipn so tremendous immediately found its waj 

to England } and tb^ hot-beaded advocates of 

deq;)Qti|p. po\yer struck to the universal sentiment 
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of iDdignation which issued from all quarters of 
llie country. They removed Lord Berkley from 
•his Irish admibistration, and eudeavoured to conci- 
Mate the power which they could not trample on. 
Charles^ would have tolerated the Irish catholic to 
•enslave the Englich protestanti and conquering the 
latter, he would then put his foot on the neck of 
the former. This was his policy, and the policy of 
Jiis brother. The efifort, however, was ruinous to 
iSbe poor devoted catholic. It exposed him to the 
experimentalissing malice of an English parliament. 
The latter, in 1675, again threw down the catholics 
to &e earth, banished their priests, and gave marki. 
ed encouragement to the ascendancy of the English 
protestant interest The Earl of Efisex was now 
Lord Lieutenant } his administration was riot re^ 
markable for any occurrence worthy of record. 

Charles was obliged once more to have recourse 
to the artful Onnond, who is again appointed chief 
governor of Ireland. Mr Leland has the following 
interesting account of the first interview of Charles 
-with Ormond, after a considerable interval of appa- 
rent displeasure. *< It was now several years since 
the king had spoken to Ormond in any confidential 
manner, except when Shaftesbury was declared Lord 
Chancellor. On this occasion Charles ventured to 
take him apart and to ask his opinion of this mea^ 
sure. ' Your majesty,' said the duke, < hath acted 
very prudently in committing the seals to Lord 
Shaftesbury, provided you know how to get them 
from him again.' After this short conference, the 
king relapsed into his former coldness. For almost 
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a year he never deigned to speak to the Duke, V9I1O9 
from his retam to England, everyday attended at the 
court At length, in the month of April, 1677, 
Qrmond was siltrprised by a message from the king 
that he wonld sup with him. Their interview was 
easy and cheerful, without any explanation or any^ 
discussion of past transactions. On parting, Charles 
signified his intentions of again employing him In' 
Ireland. The next morning he saw the Duke at a 
distance, advancing to pay his usual duty. * Ton* 
der comes Ormond,' said Charles } ' I have done all 
in my power to disoblige him, and to make him as 
discontented as others, but he will be loyal in spite* 
of me ; I must even employ him again, and he is 
the fittest person to govern Ireland.' ** From this 
time he was designed to succeed Essex in the Irish 
administration. 

. The object of the King and Duke of York, in 
the appointment of Ormond in 1677, was to coun- 
teract the growing influence of Monmouth, the 
natural son of Charles, who was now anxiously 
looked up to by a powerful faction in England, as 
the fittest successor to the throne. Such was the 
royal homage to the talents and character of Or- 
mond. It will be found that he acquitted himself 
with firmness and good sense in the performance 
of his high duties. No man was more anxiously 
interested in preventing a renewal of those dread- 
ful calamities which had visited Ireland. Sufiicient 
blood had flowed for Ormond ; he had acquired 
splendid revenues, and he now studied to preserve 
them. We therefore find him exercising all his 
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t^ltdeppb to etfiuitel*a«t the :viGk»iS)prBistacM of the 
9Mi)bctr||<<»f Qat^' ploib, dr> ais itl ¥ftas most foully 
^ftlM' thie J^opifth Hot| \i<ho strug^d to make 
lf«Undith^ tteeatre c^ their murderous conspiracy^ 
7h^ object <^ this plot» (hatched attd enoouragcid 
byf$hftft$abui7f. ooe of the ablest and m6st vicioQs 
^Ittl^qters in modern history) was to Mast the re- 
pittatiOO of the monareh add hisbrother^ to prevent 
t^eE^suCceistob of theflattw, and to sacrifice on the 
altavofjustice^ the innocent and persecuted catbo- 
liiQ^'Of theempdrci* For this the most abandoned 
ci^^tM were hired to swear away the lives of mea 
tbtey rawer saw/ or whose namesttiiey scarcely knew }> 
^C'giuils. were swept ibrwitnessesj and the wretch 

* The Rev« Mr Grainger, in his biographical history of Eng^ 
tend, has the following account of this, despicable wretch, whom 
the more abandoned promoters of this conspiracy encouraged to 
flbcd t&e blood of so many innocent men: «< The infkmous* Titus 
Oateswasy soon After the aceession of king. Jame^ convictttd of 
{perjury, upon the evidence of sixty respectable wilxiesseS) of 
whom nine tvere protestants ; he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
two thousand marks ^ to b6 stripped of his canonical habit; to 
bet whipped twice dn three days by the common hangman ; and 
to 6|and 19 tti0 pfl^ory $Lt Westminster Hall gate, and at the Roy- 
al Exchange. He.wap, moreover, to be pilloried five times every 
year, and to be imprisoned during Jife. The hangman petformed 
hid office with' uiioomtnon rigour. The best tiling James ever 
did> was punishing Oates for his perjury ; and the greatest thing 
OiltQS ever did|> was supporting himsdif under the most afflictive 
gart of his punishment with the resolution and constancy .of a' 
martyr. A pension of four hundred pounds a-year was coufbr*^ 
red Upon this miscreant by king William ; he was, for a clergy- 
man> remarkably illiterate ; it is well kno*rn that he was the son 
of «n anabaptist; and he probably died in the- communion in 
which' he had been educated." 



iplifi^vi^idtaomid.lxit jexfdate ax inwdarc ofiiaiC^bb^ry, 
WM jr^msbd. from ithiBi halter^ oni cof»ditioii: dfM^i 
b«ai!ing» false wt|nessiagaij3st:;dieaitost3rBflpectedaQ^^ 
Woved of the peoj^-^liQ sucfai atcocibual^ngthas 
did the furious ambition of party drive those very 
men who contributed to raise that proud and envied 
edifice of political freedom, for which England now. 
siiSMidji di$tingiii9hediaitbe worlds Those perfidfons 
and relentless conspirators thought > to tutn the tide- 
of perjury into Ireland, and thus sweep away the 
beggared catholic population. Oripond interposed ; 
ap4. Ireland, in which the: gre^t n^^city. were 
ciuhoUcs, was protected against that legal slaughter » 
which the interested credulity of* the English Par-^ 
Jiaipent. encouraged in England. Strong measures^ 
howeyef, wef e resorted to by Ormond, to guard, 
not so much against a plot which, he did not credit, 
but against the malignant suspicions of his enemies 
in ,the English Parliament,^ whose views and charac- 
ters h$ detested ; .nor wa? the suppression and hui*. 
miUaUion o£i the .unfortunate catholic a subject oft 
sorrow to him, so that he would not be forced to 
the adoption of measures which might once more 
derive, the nation in);o madness and rebellion.* 

• By, .the ac^ of settlement, Ormond is represented by an au- 
tbor of jthijEf: period (quoted by Dr Curry), called the << unkind 
4^^erter/' to ^ave got the city of Kilkenny, and six other cor« 
'porate towns, together with their lands and liberties, valued by 
hinisfl^,findhisine^,of the council but at L,60,000, though 
tl^yj wei:^ well worth L.1 20^000. It is, not very extraordinary,* 
tl^ei;f^Qir9, that Ornnond shpuld have interposed to prevent the 
progjress qf acon^iracy against the public feeling, and national 
religion, which might have again thrown every thing into confu« 
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Prockmatioiis against the catfiolic clerg^T'ifttK 
isa^ed) and every possible caution adoptedto aecore 
the protestant interest against any plans of con- 
spiracy which might be meditated.^ . So infatuated 

sion^ and risked that immense property which he had acquired, 
after the passing through so many scenes of blood and deyasta- 
tlon. 

* Notwithstanding the malignant industry with which iSiaftes- 
bury and his fiiends have exerted themselves^ to- rake from the 
sweepings of the prisons of Ireland^ something like testimony 
against the poor Irish, in support of his favourite sdieme of the 
piapist plot, it is rather singular that so few candidates for the in- 
fiimous office were to be found. 1^ a disgraced or excommmil- 
cated priest, who had smarted under the ecclesiastical lash, could 
be discovered, he was immediately courted by the advocates of 
** reUgious freedom," and either tortured or corrupted into evF- 
dence gainst the highest and most dignified of the catholic Jiie- 
nirchy. To some of those outcasts from reh'gion and moitJity, 
the venerated Oliver Plunket, archbishop of Armagh, fell an in- 
nocent and unpitied victim. To, the^ parliamentary leaders it was 
perfectly immaterial how abandoned the witness, or how guiltless 
the party, when they prosecuted. They thirsted for the sacrifice 
of popish blood, that they might the better exasperate the popu- 
lar mind against their king and his brother, and under the spe- 
cious pretext of defending their freie constitution against the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, they stopped at no expedient, 
however infamous, to carry an object of such paramount impor- 
tance, Tlie legal murder of this venerated Irish prelate, was one 
of those expedients by which they thought they might exaspe- 
i^te Ireland into insurrection. Bishop Burnet (whose authority 
will not be questioned by Englishmen), gives the following ac* 
count of the infamous proceedings against the Irish catholic arch-* 
bishop: — 

** Plunket (says Burnet) was at tliis time brought to trial. 
Some lewd Irish priests, and others of that nation, hearing that 
England was then disposed to hearken to good swearers, thought 
themselves well qualified for the employment, so they came over 
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vnAtlm hmikhm ot the dxy^ flmt if it l|fiil not 
beea lOoatfoMad bjr th^ (letter neflee^n of OnModi 

tflk. ^y^m: tjjia^ ^efise was {| j^eat ^iidi vA tf eland. The wilfi^i^^ 
wer/e brutal and ptoftigate men, yet the Earl of Shaftesbury iche- 
rished them mucfe. Tfcey wefe examined by p&^&nient at West- 
i«iitister» and what liiey m^ traid believed. Sonfe gftiiete prieM 
vme eetiatived by hijin fbr ij^ ieif^e^ ?iu^t b^ n^ng 
to say J|i h^ 4^e»cft ba^|; ig detiy all ; $o ^ ^419 flc^o^^^i;^ 
and suffered yerjr deceiitly ; expressing himself in many particu- 
lars as became a bishop^ He died denying every thing Uiat had 
been sworn against him.*' 

Tiiu^ Burnet wdtea ef ihi^ Ikofylbte tr|ni^»o|ioiit By encb d&« 
t(Mil«lbde p^^9 di4 thfe gf^l «ad leading p^triota pf England 
filter then^selves tliey could conquer the power of t^e erowi?. 
The tide of popular opinion at length began to ebb, and swept 
Away, in its merciless course, those gf'eat champions •£ EngNsh 
rights. The Eiigltsti deader of E^ilsli historfi when he iximes 
tm the p^p ^^\^ :J^or48 *h<* deaths of Roft^ 09 ^jf^y» 
m^y ahed f^ t^^f pyef the f^te of men devoted, as they ^eye, 
to the establishment qf hk civil and religious freedom. But 
with what reflections can the Il4sh reader of Irirfi suffering 
GMow the perseeuterai ^ th^f eouitfry and ih^h xeBgion to 
the. aoofirid? WiJJ H poD b? fcqnsi^ere^ by th^ ^ pf^nr 
sqW^wy* tl^tjwf »Jrticiou9 .<}pfawr^ o£ }i|s co^nfry, ^n4 ajxifei- 
tipi30 destroyers of the most exaltjed amon^ his cou^ntrymen, 
shouVl at length fall victims to that policy which visited their na- 
tive land wrdi such excessive calamity P As to lieland, tile poT'* 
tizama ofEsgiifili likrert^ have \fem t^e fwt<Mi4 yeri$eq|itAf« ^f her 
r^WRj ' V^^ SydQeys *fi4 th^ ffampdeps of E^gl^a^d h«re 
b^|X to Irplan^ it^ Nejros an^ Caligulas. But a very few years 
h^ve elfipsed since the English patriot began to extend his prin- 
ciples of liberty to hi^ Irish fellow^subje^ts. The highest and 
most enKgbtened senators sf£ Aa Bdtisii puri^f^v:^»t.lm^hfm 
{mtH the lm% fe*f iirfW) ^ f reft^«^ 9f ^^ n^a»f i^^QWi ap4 
sel^ mYn^yt yf9Tti}y of the 9fost ignoraiit iphabitant of a count- 
ina-||ipuse. The Ifishmant thejrefore, who thou|:ht and spoke in 
candour, was always accustomed to associate the free* conslitution 
of England whh the degradaligii and auloKiiig df hmni/Umlmiw 
VOL. II. O 
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tiie;pupaprietora of knids would fasva 4iwienn|hf» 
temqts from their hoUings ;. the .mamtfiictimWi 
WQuId have banished th^ir workmen, and ma^iters: 
ttj^r seryants,««^yet this would have been a ^eyere 
pupial^nept to thei|is6][ve3|r, for all those vanpi^ ^gr. 
noniiiiationa wer« .cathoKc. By the <^nipi^t«ution; 
of Sir WHItam Petty m 1679, there w^e ^out* 
fiftqen catholics to one protestant at this period* 

The hopes of the sanguinary Shaftesbnry to qreate . 
an insurrection in Ireland, were blasted by thq pru-. 
debe'e of Ormond. The former was saiocensedr that 
he brought forward afrivoloos iAipeachment against 
Ormond ) wKe^n Ossory, the distinguished son of 
Ormiwd,, emifroQted Mns infamous conspirator, and. 
extinguished him on ^ his favourite theatre* Thai 
discovery of the Bye-houte plot, (168S), in which, 
the principal parliamentary leaders were involved, 
completely, estal^lished the royal aseendaiicy oyer 
thoae. distinguished persons, who were ^ruggUp^^ 
(and often by the instrumentality of the jnost vi« 
cious means) to restrain the king's authority within 
the^wholesGime limits of a fr^e constitution*^ The 
gjenesad alarm which ran through, the country, Je^t . 
it should again return to that dreadful atate of an*, 
archy from whieh it had but lately emerged, rallied 
the great majority round the thrAne; and the 
zealoya precipitancy of the be^t friends of civU and . 
religious liberty in England, was the means of.caiMhf 
ing that sudden change in the adminbtration of the 
two, countries, which soton after threatened the es^ . 
i^^nce a£t)m English coi)^itution«. ..Charles yi^l<^ . 
ed to the counsel whieh su^ested, that in the IfUh 
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cMiiblksli 'te'WcW willing instnrmseh^t^^^^^ 

wiMk^hd'ttij^l^ edtablt^ h» fkvotirit^ demotic prto 
ctpl«!%^' knd^ that* this was the' happy mottent; to, 
seJM, Wh^ the popttlar paity in fWiiiamdnt had 
simk «(l Id# in ptAIie eatfmatidni H^ tfadrfeftire d<fe- 
tirrtntnedtorecal OirMond frttflfi his Irish adininlf-' 
stratfen, and substHitte a lord'-Iieufenatii; wWwbuld^ 
btt uKM^ (aclined fo'adt with sincerity bn' the new 
prim^ipliM and with^ the rii^w- men Whcnn Chas^Ies had 

' Tb« dMiA of Charies taking plaee about thfs 
titnbXl 685% Opened a new scene in Ireland; and 
p^riliaps.dne <k the mdst friiitflil df instruction 
which has as yet come under the observatiori of the' 
reader. He will see Ireland pass from the extremes 
of an intolerant and suspicious government to the 
opposite extreme of unlimited confidence. He will 
see the great majority of the Irish nation, who have 
so long been the drawers of water and the hewers 
of wood in their native land, suddenly raised into 
the station of governors and legislators; their reli- 
gion not only tolerated, but peculiarly patronized ; 
and the very persons who were but lately threaten- 
ed with the scaffold, the victims of the suborned 
peijurer, promoted to the highest places of confi- 
dence and honour. If he looks back upon>the reign 
through which he has passed, he will have to con* 
template the most despicable object in the whole 
circle of our nature, namely^ the sovereign cf s 
great nation, not only forgetful of the services and 
the fidelity of the men who restored him to hi» 
throne, but actually courting his old enemies, the 

o2 
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1^ \)9/^ ffi^ tf» li^t^ tp^, qrie* or Afl feipfllH 
stjcf^il^ P)f M& Irish peQi4«i tl^ fwdM^ iM}F toMe 

Ir4ftn4 ff s^ wpt|14 ifiv^ Utfk m, viTe^ting tWn oa 

if they would volunteer to take fq> Amft 99itti«l the 
^ee C9i]t9^i^tipn pf England* Neve^ wasiiiQoiaAijch 
(n^ Ir^Itmd sfjr) }^ d^^ei^ing.qf tl?e tUn»e ^Ufih 
^e repqv^^ pr )be^^ ei^titM (q th« inigmy wlMeH 
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JAMES II. 






A- D. The reigil to whicH ^e have now arrived^ 
l69i- afe)r(is the best commentary bh tiii^l' vicious 
policy which distiqguished the ^^ministration o^ 
Ireland duridg ihe last hundri^d and fifty yciars,; 
The reader has s^lready wad^d through a long pe- 
riod of Irish suffering, iniJioted by the exasperating 
hand of intolerance, He has seen the sword which 
was drawn hy Eli^ab^tb agaidst the religion and the 
libertiei^ qf the Irish nation, give way for some tinie» 
under the government of James I. to the more slow« 
though not less torturing devastation of a pervious 
aqd unprincipled litigation, tie has then passed to 
the be^^rtless and sanguinary fanaticism of th? i|Sng« 
)Ish repuhticanS) who would have sacrificed every. 
inhabitant of Ireland on the altar pf their demoniac 
liberty. I^rom this scene qf hypocrisy and cruelty, 
where the Alible was made the instrument of human 
misery, he has come to a period not less calculated 
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to excite die sympathy or the indignation of the 
reader ; namely» that which exhibits a whole nation 
sacrificed to the vengeance of their most relentks; 
enemies, by that very sovereign for who^e restor- 
ation they had expose4.tfieir lives, their faniilies, 
and their properties. The black ingratitude <^ 
Charles IL V> i^s fiiithful Irish s{il9«eci,^ is peAqp^ 
the most distressing picture which can be present- 
ed to the reflection of an Irishman. The infabia- 
tion of fanaticbm, or the impulse of avarice nr am- 
bition, may account for tlie furiQjQs spirit of perse- 
cution with which the English reformers or colonists 
have ever pursued ^be poor people of our country ; 
but it is not so easy to account for the e^^istence of' 
that, base and contemptil^le feeling which e9uld.hu- 
niiliate'aking, possessed of an a1oiostincontroll|abIe 
power, so low as tominbterto the passions pJTthosi^ 
very persons wbo were the leadiug persecutors of 
his best friends. 

' The people of Ireland must havi^ witpes^ed with 
satisfaction the various and successful struggles 
which their favoured persecutors had with' the un- 
grateful monarch. They must bav^ triumphed in 
those vexations which that party caused in the 
royal bosom, when they reflected on the unprin- 
cipled policy of conciliating the common enemy 
it the expenise of tlie sincere and faithful friend. It 
was left for the successor of Charles II. to do jus- 
tice to a people who had so long suffered by their 
attachment to his family, and to extend that pro- 
tection to their civil and religious freedom, which 
their fidelity so truly merited. UnJforlunately for 



: IretotiA, tte bttbd wiiicib prooiiaed her {imtacCiDa 
' WM foUfid unit ta'gdr^rn. * Devotedly attaiched to 
'tlie*4^ath6lic k-eAigion, James weakly exposed hhntelf 
vt^'tbe*sai^ions:afiiis Ehgttsb pi-otestant Mibjeots. 
' Tm proitdf' and* tpoi di^|Botic Ji^ ivatastf Jiewciiild 
'WH bend tO'tlie prayers 6r tlie tbi^eats of hts^eo^^ 
lie would IjMon to n6 dictatkni^ Jior^becoatsc^ed 
'liy any powef*. The 1 murmurs of parltamenit werb 
•aet AOtieed, or ifr ootioei)^ Mcre^ desfMed. . His 
'«greai ambkion : seemed to be io :fiiows ttbeoi^mto 
4«ileiice^ toiiiKMiItthe reUgiousfeelings.ofli]s people, 
and to 'establfsb an unlimited monarchy. There 
-iiever'Was a period ia theiiistory of England, when 
-au^artftil^nd jiidickMis moaancb couldbaireiio easily 
4Hibbeeded4n raising 'an unlimited JdespMsC ftmev 
'4(f^9b4'^mM'0f ihsit ii^e ic^oastitutioh vrhich Sngp* 
iishnlfen then enjoyed.; Therecolleotibn of that 
anaroliy froia» wMeh^^ EogiaDd * so t^proyidentially 
'emerge^l; the universal sentimem: <)f ^abborieuce 
fm^hieh ran through ^he nation against :tiie 'bypocri- 
tical declaim^^rs in favour of liberty and religion $ 
ab^ jndigpation lately excited by the attempt to 
4iestroy the king, and once .moite ijrfunge the ooun* 
l^fQto c^tyiralsioni^aU these considerations cour 
t4^ibuted to strengthen the arms of the sovereign, 
to liAi the suspicions and diminish the caution of 
♦he people. , Had James II. sought his way t6 des<- 
potism through the prejudices of the natioil«^*4iad 
lie dissetnbled and concealed his ^eabus attaebmi&nt 
to Uiat religion so much dreaddd and abhorred by 
Englishmen, he might have succeeded in extfai* 
0tfisfa^. tbdf civil ^uid jreli gi oais lib erties, I»lalid 
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ittigfat iMve^cfirfai ckwing tlktt 9imta^» «H«gl»« 
flhb aOvanto^te pf • tempomrjr toleifttwit|ibiiti HMle 
iMie ^buM bayd elapsed ifntU sto tei^wtMiki lie 
.eiMHiiwe4 tip in tlip rcjiyal Vqrtbty 90d eVen aU. bope 
iif fttiiiiie Metty te poipipl»tely. daatro^edi U J9 
if iie^ tfait daring tlpe abort reigii of #Fiaiiie& Ih tk^ 
M&h cathalic was r^sfepreil to the tcoiiltitkitton itf" 
^b camiiy. In commoii with tbe .{^rotestiint^ li^ 
iBh$oyed (6e oonfideoce of bis sovfsreign* ile waa 
idtigMe to |41 aitUatioQa of bonoiir and pno^ undfir 
t&e erowil | be wa? admitted into p^rUaoi^nl; attd^ 
por^ratiote} he was tlie diapense^ of the laws.Mfed 
th^ di4tribi)tdf of jtistibi. Bid: it shpi44 be feco^ 
Iteted that ^b iMinireb wbp etti^fide^ thia indpt 
genm to the Irish padiqliq^ woUld bwf toM» tbi^ 
catHolap the ufstnuneqt by wbleb b0 pcmU^oHf itff 
$fa^ liberties <tf Bngladd ; and the sKipe p9tt#r 
trtibb itould not biar th^ pontrol of an Eng^fi 
fafUam^dt, Woutil soon tuiti on the baadtbat est»» 
blishtd his unlimited a^tbority, and i*edt|oe it tft 
the ^DMfimbn lerel bf English skveryi. Tbil Irob 
imtion would in its turn be trantplisd upoit by iba 
dospotid spirit of ^nmesi and tlie <^tbaUcs-of ^ 
present d»y pevhwps would bavabeeb deploring tlia 
iinfertunate Gircbmstancea, which Induced ftb^r an^ 
bestota tp irpvoperate With tbeiir sdvereigrl in the 
deitiiiction of a constitution V^bidh preteised $p 
inaby blessings to manbibd^ 

ffo iriabmau is so d^vdtisd to bis fe^giop «nr t4 
btb feouptl^ a| not td ackntfwiedge the pHa<:qd^ of 
dciqpptisih Which influeocbd tb6 iponduot of JfbmA 
\h 9 bbt the camdfd fea^« Vrhether b« bp pfbt^ 
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tMtof cMholici Bmit ichtit^ . tkatat tli» pBttloiffair 
pdrioii wheii J«ktiei tftmglifk ^n^r to .extead Ui 
v«yii pfotection tb tbi) long iipptmMpeqpifevf ihib 
iAnmtryi i$o nglkm ever ei^kibtted tai oii^ iitdM<Ci 
ibente to abute the povelr wiftb wfaicb tmbiiM^ hi4 
auddoiily invwtoBi theiiii It ntaMuoi Ibr 10 to 4ilnf^ 
fitom the itnpArtial rteord« ctf kiftto^^ t^AoAbtlgAiit 
ipatliolics of iirtiavd deiAm&nidicmselites^ia tUk 
4iteKk» of tfa6ir protperitjr, in saoli H nwlmifs^ ab ivife 
«M(t only eonsistewb with tliott feeliii^ vhifeh rdgfr 
lilte omr natnrd^ but wttb ihote Mcial syiklpBtlN*! 
'Mlrich make u» lun^om Ut proitbtt tbe.htqppineni 
of «i}r fellowM!reatnreAi 

Tike ImtctrianB of fibs col6a^« (for m indn thwU 
bonoil^ them with tbe title of Irish hiatorfan^) 
Ikanrfe struggled, by bYtry meaa and despteafale ar^ 
ttfide) to bleckeli the ehacflcter of the Irkh catbdtte 
diirkig the reign o£ James IL Thb impudent fiilae^ 
hoods of Archbishop Kingi in his state of the }»d^ 
testants of Ireland duriifig this riign^ are aiaobmit 
ous^jr echoed by Mr I^eltod^ Thisl two dfecgymedi 
m the fury of Uieir inveiitive^ discoTcr all the vtcii 
ons meUgnity 0f pblemiosi dnd^ in the &Ue i^it 
r of ohurphmen^ represesfc the prdfessote lof tatholid 
doctrine either to inbatiaUe tyrants or dsgr^ed 
slavi9< So extraviig^nt are the aiebuadtkiQe of King 
and hehnd againsft the Irish during the tejgn of 
Jemes 11^ that the most supetfioial obseifvter i>S hu# 
toaii nature requires no (evidence tti deceonstfbttf 
their absurdity ot their atrbeitjr. Lot pro|iertioik M 
w^ tspproach the day* in which wd live, (he iledeil^ 
sit^ of ^resaipd liie advantages which vimb flait 
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fioni2ift;pnetiee«l/mutittLclp^ tDuM )oeoitt:Ao 
Ae nader. « If; Ihe futa • which, the historkmiuB 
Jbeforehin, jaadwfaidiiti&hisdaty ti» recohi, be 

fly yieyiKKoCT^ ^if» thouM e»ppm» tfait he ^Anwld 
noltbeaiudoMto^iMke luok .naenttoa of itetthiM 
•wouUlcontribule to ioorease ilteir effisct' upim the 
axader. He would not adopt the Jittle jaitifica^iif 
lihe daily advei^ufer in cpBtrairaogr^ whose aoledb^ 
ject and amfafhionia to malign hia aaJbagnmBlL ; fiSfet 
this is the^tone ia which Mr Leland has.wrifetehthe 
n^ of « James IL; e»d to the .cofiftdeace'irith 
which he has handed down the nspriacifildd v«S8dt> 
taMa'astdcakmrnioUr^ilseboodB of Archbi^iop£iiig, 
may be aiiributed perhaps much of the fiiolish attd 
4ii^eherou8 jMriiiciples which have been so oteii* 
Ba^y maintained l^ the most distinguished of 
modern days. They stop not .to inquve or to/in* 
vestigate ; they pause hot to reflect on the pecoiiar 
ciraunstances of the Irish people, at the period 
they are charged with intoielance^ cruehy/andvio* 
' Imce^ They never> consider the character of their 
libeUer, bis motives or his rewards ; they go ottteod^ 
mg without diooght, and deciding without justice. » 
Never was a nation more abused by an historian, 
than Ifeknd -has been by Mr Ldand;. it wouki ap- 
pear M^^ if he bad studiously and elaborately ^e^- 
pSed his history in oirder to perpetuate those' pre* 
judiees and follies which every good man would 
^diy extjinguish. He has, in gbrifig andsplen* 
did i^rase,r set forth the inaoient aacendancy of the 
itiA ca&olic daring the re%n of Jwsass IL > He 



I^eipf9$t«f|e £iigiif^ |i»itpiiMPWfoc tb^ long oonrw 
of ittwiaii<ip» vtacji his «wWUy . wflfered> . U» 
tWf.imritfrjm aUoimmiw iBw >tM..e3iM«0e8 of Umt 
IlliUiip jfMi^ jNPliWil ImmI iQ Jong beM(CbiUQ^Io,tlift 
.g«0Mi4f JMlTi.^i^fl^ b«; ever ispeak qf > theaotsi of 
.^hm^^^n cfttbotic.govetiuiieot, but in. terms thanM»t 
e^Dtemptuous.or iQalignant. The pride of a$oeii^ 
4im^ wbich a^imat^d the. bosom of AtchbiatK^ 
Jiifig^, seemi to have tranamigrated to . that of Mr 
he^A i aqd the reader would suppose that Le* 
laodVhistQry of the reigo of James IL was writtea 
aboQst immediately after the txiumph of the Prince 
Qf Oraugsst when.the passions wece inflamed, and 
tjbe heart wa9 exasperated, by. the reooUectioQ of 
wflferings which a sudden revolution wiUeveritiflict 
^n its victinis. Mr Leland's prejudices will not 
puffer him tp allow talent in the catholic judge 6c 
the catholic oflScer of the . crown. The great . abi- 
Ifties of James's attomey^g^neral, Mr Nangle, which 
Lord Clarendon ao often acknowledges, are noticed 
by Mr Leland, only to be treated with a contempt 
tuous.obseryation. The catholic general can dis* 
play no courage, nor no military skill sufficient to 
(^1 forth the admiration of this historian of the pale. 
If the Irish catholic priest should r^oice in the 
tfrferation of his religion, he is represented by Mr 
Leland as a vain and insulting fanatic* Human 
nature must keep down her feelings to please /the 
fjwtidious judgment of such an historian. The 
Irishman muH lopk sad because bis civil and reli*: 
gipus Ijbf^rty U restored } and be must join. Uiq Eog- 



lish in tTidt hbtM df iiuitiMV<et«igil^ iitOet ttfhcft^ 
]Mrot8oti(m !« Si^a»fo^ the fittit tkm^ protedted agiitrii 

tl-eliuid^ with thjaC cjuaddtit Whkh dlktki^Ited 
hit, 0Veii ia faer ihoit kdtdne hdtih,iiidalg«d;'lii 
the atniMC ekcetoe* of joy dnd df triattiph^ l*littn 
(did footad hinfelf got^rufed by a mdliari^ iwh* 
would hot insQlt her FiU^dn, noftfAW^e oa he> 
tight*,, She Mood by J^tiie^ IL for tho Vitty -Mtti* 
r^ilsdii ^kh |>rdBapted Engliind to iJiIWAidtm Uki 
ahb Wit hetself reMored to het {Nrdpisi: btatiOtt id 
EurqWj tnakibg her own kws) bsserttdg h^r ##b 
indttj^tiid^ee^ en^outagiti^ h«r A\m Ctde«t% tth^J^ 
Hsbing httT own strength) idd jAittlitg t^h hdf 
<^wii inexbaiMtibie fevourbeit Ir«tsitid Stfw iMid fkltH 
m 1^9, under a tfionamh ifirhdUa £{iglhrti««& juM< 
]y cdtastddred ^ the Violator <df Eo^teh lihi^rty^ 
and the ene^y of tb«k- heldved l-digiotK W« 6haU 
Sad, by a faithful view of thi di&iuri^mud of tfais^ 
reigbi whether htaeS II« ni6t-it«d fcofli the jgtm 
Aujority of the Irith ttatiob, that fbbd partihlity 
they KBtertaihed foi hifn. They did nbt stbp t(^ 
reiSeot on th« motives of the British (i^otiarch.^^ 
Thdy ospeHefieed hf^ prbte6tt6fl, and th«y gave 
hUa a libeml t«turb lU the ovefl^dwing zeal «tf 
thttfr attaohtbftnti Had Jattidi^ «ue>d«a^ed afgainst 
Wlili«di« the British codst^utiob vtiigU hAVb been 
dverturhed) and tfn ubllitiitid ttiOnttrehy Mf^ht b^Vc» 
bsto the i-esult «f tiio in^^rioui btniggle ; %at im* 
der the existing drcuin6<tonees of Irlslitneb, h6 is 
m unbsudJd and dishonest observer ivbd Will not 
giv» crMt i0 tliat feeling which boiiod the IHsh 
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mtipn'salitedlHilly' lb ik»'caii*Q.tfnA:&>rtone of. 

ijjdstt. who idktinguMMd theovKlvist w iestafaiithlnig- 
ita ftht/xgiea frdoi ag& tp agQ» tnrUl.doQji th»Vtfcfl 
qathdiQ is enf^tiod io.tbe trigk iMrnse of lletRg tot. 
stiimeBtal to. U10 pro4iietk>n Af that petfeafe ^*, 
tun of &eedom« whieh qov cotastHtitCB thftr pdd» 
and glory of tiM» Eqgliih natiw. The prafluMatf 
of tbe religiOB of Iceland liavo b«ol^ Ihe/gicat 
fooBdem of the Britiah c«astitu|i9i>* XJ^e monffb 
])4a beeo 4o9e by the SpgH^b prmt^itAnt s^^ipniani, 
than to dchft ^t spirit ^ich dwti9g$uit4Mi tb^tr. 
<;al:holiq anceatons, Tb«i ei|tti«iy«^ ip t|i«^ 4{^q ftf , 
tbe Edwaids aod tbe Henry?* vei>e» n(^ i^ns aliy« 
tpthe Maningp «f iM^^fitit^i ffi«Milm» tbm <tb9 jmujr«> 
4«Mi» 9f ChArl9s i» o;r t^ fanatjc^ pi;g40«?ef9i 
of IOM0P' pJot, in the. tiw «^ Ch^Ms JJ« . Thft, 
pl9(}(}0n of riglKt9. or tbe bijjl .of, rl^t:«, |sJ^Hle« 
niMr» Uian de¥i9ii»&lry of thf» gn^^ wn^mumMjfg^. 
puipoipka of Ungm CbartR, . Tt^ lump ^^ tli^. 
oftpring of €«tHo}t£ 9pm|, (he fbrn^^r- <»l Fratlefh. 
t»iMb. IXie CatMw; Iwd ^ foModatifln 41^ lb« Slpg^ 
liafai eoQstittttion ) the Pr€)te»^pt t^iUt tbi^ supevr 
sttuetiute, and put tbie Hast band %9i that jyimosr 
udedifiee. 

Ju9()«e Bbwkstone hm bovoe teatinioay tt tk9> 
laboim of ««» oatbpljc apqestfUBs. . In Mis eoamer • 
ration of the iiwfcancey i« wbibh the ftindamentM 
pvtwiiplea of the Brilisb CQn»tit»iion w^» aweit^. 
ed by^ tbe people of BnglaQd, b^ earrfet back hia 
reader*, ta thaA pecied vhea Bugbuid waa««ilim)y 
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iMhMtii ifaiA' begiiw vriOi tlte ;gB«it>«birtei^ 
Ma^ Gluartai vAidbrmus obtaioedv word in hami^. 
t>y (he ^catliDlicB fronKii^ John^ and irffaenviacdv 
ivith tbine alMmrtioii^ confiraMd hi BariiMieiit kgr^ 
KiHgiil^ffry IIL his ion) ^ whMk tlmMk^*'my^: 
JiMtice Blflickstdne^ ^ contained v^ry &w gnintft)» 
bit/ tt Ediratd Coke obiervei^^mk for ithe noife 
|iaitf^0tdtraMrf of the principal groimdi d tim' 
fiaflidiuiieatal Uwsdf £nghnd« afbrr^aitli by tfa0 
staMte,' wnftpmatio cartatrum^ whereby the - gfeitt 
dliiMtei' ti directed to be allowed ai' the common' 
laWt all judgtiienti contrary to it are declared i^ldj 
COpieS'Of it are ordered to be sent to all the catbe*^ 
dra( Obapelit) and read twice a-year to the peofile, 
itikl ftentenbe of eixcommunication is directed to 
be ai constantly denounced againit all those that^' 
by wordt deed, or counsel, act contrary thereto^ 
Or in any degree infringe iL^'—^These were the iaicta 
of' the ^English catholics; and yet it will be' tirged' 
a(gtein and again that the catholic religion is the re- 
ligidit ^ the slave4 This vulgar error, however, is 
losing ground ; and the progressive illumination of= 
his protestaat fellow subjects is daily doingi^Jiistiee 
to the religion and political principles of the catho* 
lie. The ardoOr with which the Irish cathdic com- 
bated on the side of James IL is by no means -ih* 
<5tmlpaCible with the character which we have given 
of his religion. Every feeling of hnman nature' 
lir^ed the Irish catholics to fight the battles of 
James; and the fidelity with which they maintained' 
his cauie and fought in his ranks, is their best ire- 
comitfendiition to an enlightened ; proteiUnt m» 



Qitetttfr 11^ ikMoMferatet tbufc tlie IfUi iMiM 
viU^imt be tnie tmthtA povw 'vriik!h..d«M/^ifl|kk3^ 
to'tlmr leeliDg^ When James 11. ^ac^iuiedl^.tlMr 
Eiigiyi llmmei greai* hopes w€X0-eii|«il»i«ed'{fajr! 
tiw^kiah Uiiftihefe woukl be wme lelsxi^oii. oC^ 
tkati irigid gwemmrot .which d^iiigitiiilied };hbt 
f9iliil«B.predecetMt» The lattftr bail:exf^4em:ed 
tlifeCeHy #f jmdeavonrsng to eat¥:iliAte hift eoesitaflk 
bj the flbmdoonient of his friends* Mid Jaima wm 
iadiiucsed, by. religious 89* well.as . polilicid fedii^a^ 
not .to follow BB eMiQjple whkh ptodoqed so int«eb 
ui^tefittess to.Us brother* The character of Jaiiie»/ 
is 4idniitted by bis. greatert enemies to be of the 
most candid and fearless nature. Full of tj^ sa*: 
caedness of his authority as a monarc|i» be bad no 
idiaa of being sol^eet to control from the voice off 
hissttlgeets. Heejqpected and cprnmanded utii* 
versal obedience; and» in his anxiety to extend his 
protection to. tho$e of his sulgects who . profcjssed 
the religion to which he himself was attached, he 
could not brooH .the . oppositio|i of that party who 
had. brought bis father to the b^qck, and would 
have pursued his brother, with the same sangpinary 
fUry^ 

James bad been witness to such seems of hypo* , 
crisy, faiiaticismi and cruelty, and practised top by 
men who were perpetually d^laiming on the 
blessings of political and religious freedom^ that 
we need not be ' much surprised when we see him 
cautious of reposing confidence in: those whom no '" 
c€«€eismws^ could ponciUate^ and^whoq no indulge 
geace could satisfy. He therefore naturally turned 
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khmetikhk to tMftt portHM oB hk ittbjectftrmtei 
had^ ^liiigakihe^ thomec^vw by the ntkaoivlgr #f 
tiieir kttMkflMnt to theip sovopeigin pnd be waftttxm 
pfoudMiituni baek #r fcitmce tlM>s^ slept «d«iei 
bM more prudem advisers wbitpefed bitti wwe dbm* 
geiou* and impracticable^ It nmt nq^ ^jrfora 
mooarobi ^en of profounder judgioeat th«p Jbmoa^ 
t^ dtftennjne upon tbat line of ooHdvct vfhid^ oouM 
befit MouF» km against the encvoacboieiita oS po- 
pubur- asobilioi}. Mr Hume^ in 090 of the wisest 
passages of bia yalitable history^ tabes the foUoniag^. 
view of the oharacten of those men with whom the 
tmfbrtunate Stuarts had to contend. We abaU give, 
the entipe passage, as it is tiie best vindtcatioA^af) 
that eondoct wbieh James^dctermlned to adc^t "vtitb* 
those haughty popular spitita ^bp boldly wrestled 
with the monarch for the liberties of their eegintry. * 
Speaking of the popubir pasliameaitary leaders in ' 
the time of Charles and James, Mr Hume writes 
as folk>ws 3 <^ More noble perhaps in their eods^ * 
a»d highly beneficial to mankkid, ^tbey mnst also, 
be allowed to have been tess justifiablie in the 
m^ans ) and in many of their enterprises to .ha¥» 
paid more regard to political than to moral, consw 
derations. Obliged to court the favoup of the po» 
pukce, they found it necessary to comply yfith^ 
their rage and tbeir folly ) and h^ve even, on maogf' 
occasions, by propagating fictions apd by pro- 
moting violence, served to infatuate aad^ eormpt- 
that people to whom they made a tender of liberty 
and justtee* Char)e(4 1, was a tyrant, a papist, 4iod 
a contriver of the Irish massacre*, The chureb of. 
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Eiq^land w4B relapsing fust into idolatry; Piiii« 
tamsiB woa the imly true religiop, and thecor^ 
nmt the favourite dbject of beavenljr regard. 
Throagii^ these dehisiooB the partj proco^ded, and» 
vhatmay seem vonderfiij, still tothekicrease'of 
lav and liberCy/till they ^ea^bed the unpostiipe of 
the popkh plot, ' a fictioB which exceeds 4be ordi* 
nary bouads oi vulgar i^redaUty* But^ however 
singular these events may appear, there lis really 
notfai)ig idtogethe't new m ai^ -peEiod of ^modern 
hiatoify'; aad k is remiufadble; that tribiinitian artii, 
timigfa iometmies useilrl in a free oonstitiition) have 
been tasually such as men of prd^ify and bhndur 
could nbt bring themselves either to practise or ap^ 
prove* The other fiiction, wbich, since :the;»volii* 
tioe^ had been obliged to cuitivite jic^alachgr, 
AoOielimes found it mccdkiy to -employ iite^ aa^* 

-fitieb.^'-' ' 

It is flo be lamented^ that the eharictecB: whom 

!lnatory bands down to the adnirdtioh of poAefitrir, 

4tfe'too often to^be found the servile ihstnunents of 

-tbemost vicious Sand ^abandoned policy; that the 

4kdvocates of popular rights, were often iminitfering 

^t» th^ ^naUgnant passioins of fanaticism; and th^ 

•even the venierated naaaes of Hampden, ^f fiussel, 

iaiad'of Sydney, are to be found among the perse«* 

^UjNnrspf Conscience, and the patrons of the grossed 

antcfleraifce. It is not to be wondered^ that a 

.Ricftaardi reared in the school of deispotiam, with 

tbe'iftxar^le ;of his predeceteors before him, wfaosci 

ati^city was seldom nBtirained by the pbpulaa: 

vt»oe»ahotild feel indignant ;atthe^monsteante9 of 

VOL. iL 7 
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liis subjects, when they presumed to dictate to their 
sovereign, the reUgion he ought to profess, and 
the then in whom he ought to repose his confi- 
dence. James had not the judgment to discern 
the point at which he ought to resist, or to sub- 
mit. He spurned the control of the people, and 
embraced the principles, and the country which 
were ready to humour his prejudices, or gratify his 
attibitidn* t 

I Soon after James ascended the throne of Eng- 
land; an ill concerted experiment was made by the 
Duke of Monmouth, (1685), to raise a rebellion in 
England^ and overturn the government. In this 
struggle he was supported by some of the gtetft 
popular and parliamentary leaders of England; Th0 
people of Ireland particularly distinguished tbeni- 
selves on this occasion by the promptitude of thek: 
exertions in support of the crown ; and the Img 
Mon sdssed the opportunity to manifest his grati- 
tude by a marked predilection for their religion and 
.thdr principles. He disarmed the protestant miti* 
tia, among whom he suspected the rebellious: prin- 
ciples of his English subjects were lurking, and con- 
ferred the title of Earl of Tyrconnel on Colonel 
Richard Talbot, who was a distinguished catholic 
officer. He appointed his brother-in-law. Lord 
Clarendon, to the vice-regency of Ireland. Jame^ 
instructions to this nobleman were Jibei^l and en- 
lightened. He resolved to break the chains of id- 
tolerance, and ordered that his catholic subjects 
should not he excluded from the advantages of 'the 
.coiistitudcMi* He introduced them into xorpcva- 
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tions^ and invested them with magtstrades and 
judicial offices. Mr Leland says, that this exiara- 
ordinary indulgence to the Irish cathoh'cs, exposed 
their protestant fellow countrymen to perpetual 
hazard and inquietude ; that they were lefl naked 
to the fury of their most relentless enemies* Lord 
Clsu-endon, the lord lieutenant at that period^ on 
the contrary, in his speech to the Irish parliamentf 
felicitates the country on the universe concord 
which such measures of conciliation, as were recom* 
mended by his master, promised to produce in this 
country ; and he frequently bears testimony to the 
tranquillity which the nation experienced when he 
assumed the reins of administration. It was now 
reasonable that the thousands of the Irish people 
who were reduced to beggary by the infamous ar- 
rangement called the act of settlement, should at 
this period appeal to a monarch who was disposed 
to protect them— at least to make them some com- 
pensation for the distress and injustice, which they 
experienced from that disastrous measure. Almost 
twenty years had elapsed since the passing of the 
act Qf settlement, and the evils attending the re* 
peal, might now have in a great measure counter- 
balanced the advantages. The protestants might 
have been drawn into a rebellion, and the catholics 
might again be exposed to the horrors of another 
convulsion ; for the present, therefore, the repeal 
of this act was not pressed, but the army and cor- 
porations were new modelled. It appears, that the 
instructions of James went no farther, than, that all 
subjects indiscriminately, should be admitted to 
p2 
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'serve him, without re^galrd to their religtdU» prki- 
-cipteB J but the Earl of Tyrcdnnel gave full swing 
'ta his attachments, and excluded the protestants 
from-fhe^ Irifch army. The expectations of the pieople 
'mtursdly rose with the protection they received, and 
ithe^flattered themselves with the restoration of those 
'prQ|>ertie3 of which they were so cruelly deprived. 
.Such a rcYolution could not easily take place dur- 
ing the administration of Clarendon. It was there- 
fore resolved that he should surrender his situatidn 
'toa inan who would follow the wishes of the peo- 
ple and the sovereign with less reluctatice. We^e 
the readers of Mr Leland to give implicit credit to 
' every accusation he has brought against the violence 
of th^ catholics during this administration, he would 
-be inclined to agree with this most fanatical' perse- 
cutor of that great body, that there should be no 
irekxationto thecontroul of protestant ascendancy. 
'But Mr Leland (who copies all his statements from 
Archbishop King/.and who has fofgotlen to give any 
part of the triumphatit refutation written by. Mr 
« L^slie, a distinguished ppotestant divine, in 169^, 
.vthich the archbishop never had the confidence to 
-reply to,) seems to haver employed all his industry 
to represent the conduct of the cathoti^h dtiring the 
v^gt of James II., in such a light as would vindi- 
cate : that iofiMnous penal code which was soon after 
'imp<)sed oji the unoffending eathoMcs*of Ireland. 
Af chki$hop King, whose narration is a« abftiif daa^t 
iSrSdSe, determitted to atone, by the ^roflig^yof 
:bis-ifaJschQO(Js .against the Irish, for the princit)les he 
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, maintained^ Vhen he considered James se^ttf^i^ 
the seat of sovereignty.* Mr Leslie, in ins repjy to^ 

♦ We have set forth many instances in which the pious and' 
honest archbidhop has been directly contradicted by the highest, 
and most respectable aathorlty : but as the great majority of the 
readers of this compendium may never have had a^ opportunity^ 
of seeing this very precious compilation of lies, which Mr Le-. 
land has thought proper to make the principal source of his in- 
formation during the reign of James II. we shall here set down 
two passages which will enable the intelligent reader to form his^ 
conclusions respecting either the religion or the integrity ^of the, 
i;everend 4>ishop» To those who have perused the vicious. al^sur- 
ditiea of poor Sir Richard Musgrave, who wrote an account of 
all the murders, rapes, and robberies committed by the Irish in. 
the year 1798, and from whose production Lord Cornwallis, v/hen 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, peremptorily and indignantly ordered 
tlie author ta take his name, lest the world should copclude that 
his Lordship was the patron of such destructive nonsense ; — to 
tjiose also, who had witnessed the steady going, trading, politi- 
cal gait of Dr Patrick Duigenan, and who have read that sweet 
and pi<)us doctor's anathemas against his countrymen, the quota- 
tions we shall make from the pages of Archbishop King, will not' 
perhaps be matter of great surprise. It is more than probable^ 
ihfiit the fancy of either Musgrave or Duigenan may have outrun 
even the inflamed imagination of King ; if so, certainly Duige- 
i^an and Musgrave are objects of greater curiosity, when we con- 
sider the enlightened days in which it has been their good or ill^ 
fortune to live. The dissenters of the present day from thp re- 
ligion of the catholic, join with the latter in the general la'u^h at 
t|ie comical credulity of these polemics; and the British parlia-. 
ment, who are sometimes put to the torture by Duigenan, are 
obliged, in self-defence, to quit the house when the doctor rises. 
If Archbishop King commits an outrage on the feelings or the 
common sense of his reader of the present tiay, the latter should, 
make same allowaxice for the period in which the bishop wrota 
his calumnies. He himself, according to Dr Leslie, was once 
the ardent advocate of James II, and passive obedience. The. 
scene changed; and Williatn being in possession, the learned 
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Archbishdp King, has the following aneccJote of the 
archbishop, which this libeller of the Irish catholic 
never thought proper to contradict : 

doctor had no protection against his past errors, but the fury of 
his denunciations against his old friends. It was, therefore, in his 
opinion, most prudent to represent the catholics of Ireland, who 
were the leading and ascendant party during James's government 
in Ireland, as monsters, cut-throats, murderers, perjurers, rob- 
bers — and worse, if the English language could produce more 
opprobrions denominations. Like Musgrave, Archbishop King 
estimatea the truth of his facts by their atrocity, and, as has been 
often sAid of our modern retailers of murders, he would give lit- 
tle thanks for any story in which one or two murders at least, 
were not there committed. Archbishop King gives to his reader 
an account of the various expedients adopted by James IL and 
the Irish catholics, to destroy the property of their protestant 
countrymen. It was an ingenious contrivance, no doubt: but 
one which, Archbishop King says, would have never been thought 
of, were it not for the diabolical but fertile fancy of the aban- 
doned Irish catholic priests. We do not want the authority of 
Mr Leslie or Lord Clarendon to contradict the silly statement 
we aie now about to extract from Archbishop King; but the 
reader will not forget that even this is moderation, compared 
with many pa^es which we would not excite his disgust by quot- 

ft*- 
*' During the reign of James II. in Ireland, estates, both in 

city and country, were rendered fruitless to protestants ; but yet, 
whilst the cattle and the great manufactories and staple commo- 
dities of the kingdom were in their hands ; whilst they had the 
wool and the hides, the tallow and the butter, which bring in all 
the money that is in the kingdom, all the former arts would i>ot 
have undone them ; and therefore some tneans must be used to 
^et their stocks from them, it seemed not decent for the go« 
▼emment iq seize on them as they seized on our houses and 
arms. It wa^ not thought prudent to give a positive order for 
doing it— the truth is, there was no need of it ; it was sufficient 
to connive at the new raised men to have it done. The priests 
had eve^y man that came to mass to get a skean and half pike. 
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- •* No man,*' says Mr Leslie, " was or could t>e 
a higher assertor of passive obedience than Dc 

at least ; and tbey whispered to the pieople thatit wto not for 
nothing that they were thus armed. They assured theni) that 
whatever injary they did to their protestant neighbours would 
be forgiven them, only they advised them not to shed blood s 
sometimes they went along to see it effectually done,, and some* 
times they imposed it as a penance on such as came to them for 
absolution, to rob some of their protestant neighbours^ This 
{says the honest doctor,) may seem improbable, but we have 
had creditable informations of it, and it will not seem so unlike* 
2y, if we consider that the priests reckoned the taking and keep* 
ing them no sin; and lastly, that some of the greatest of those 
robberies were committed in lent, when they do their penances ; 
and therefore they could not be tempted at that time to steal 
and kill in order to eat, for in some places they killed whole 
Hocks, and left them dead on the place. These robberies began 
in November 1688 ; and by the end of March next after, they 
hardly left one protestant in Ireland a cow or. a sheep. Ireland 
has always been famous for its pastures, and the riches of it have 
always consisted in cattle, of which many gentlemen had vast 
stocks ; for a man to have six, eight, or ten thousand sheep was 
very common. All these were gone in three months, to the value 
of at least a million of money ; which, if rightly managed, would, 
with the cows and bullocks, of which there were likewise great 
herds, have furnished an army of one hundred thousand; men 
with flesh enough for three years. Those who took them from 
the protestants, destroyed them without consideration: they 
killed them by fifties, and threw them into bog pits ; they took 
off their skins, and left their carcasses to roc, and miade all the 
havoc of them imaginable." 

So goes the worthy bishop from the beginning to the ^ end of 
one shocking mass of horrible impossibilities ; and to crown this 
work, he gravely states, that the chief justice of the king's bench, 
and all the judges of that day, not only suffered the committers 
of such incredible outrages to go unpunished, but did actually 
declare that such robberies, as this bishop describes, were *^ ne* 
eessary evils." The most savage nations cannot produce such 
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KittglMRi been aH hi$ Ilfettme. . EV^ at the be* 
IpxiDing of the revolutiob^ he lold a penoa ^ hoh 

MiKdmiftfatrMUm of jatdcearlrelibid nidttimvdaiiiBBred oato 
In I689» If « l«iidi of the lepon if Arclibisbo(^!Kmg be mli 
Jbunded. ThQ avchlwhop pasMS. fMim the penecatton of the 
cbiw and aheep and piga of the Iriah proteatanta by Jamea and 
hia judges, to their equally rdentieas peraecution of their religion 
nnd ita pastora. A good dad of the Tnrolence and maligralj^ 
which Jibe foHowiaglidea exhibit^ nay be traoed to that imfer* 
tiiaate esprk de corps whieh too often, diatiaguiahea^ eccleaiaatia 
of all peraaationa ; but the representation here given iaao ooo* 
ti^r^ to truth, that it required all the bishop's impudence to Ojin 
trade it on his reader. We diall close this note with a fear ex« 
tracts hottt somewhat better aothbritiea than Dr King, tio ahow 
that th^ poor doctor must bare been amiling when he waa writ* 
ing the following very CQoiical fiction ; 

. ** I might add ( writes the dpctor^ ) aa a fifth means of deatroy^ 
ing the protestant religion, and slackening discipline, the uni4 
tarsal corruption of manners that was encouraged at ceuit. I 
dor^iiot eharge King Jamea with thia in hia own peeson, nor will 
i iasibuite that he. designed it, though he took no eaaalo re* 
ilress it; but it looked like a design in some, and whether de« 
mgiied or no^ it served the ends more than can easily be imagine 
ed, and opened a wide door for it That kingdom that is very 
eorrupt in morals, and debauched^ ia in a vefy fiiir way to«m* 
baaae thatpeMuasion ; and generally. these proselytes w^reaoeh 
aa bad. venounced. Christianity in their practice before they, re* 
ipounoed the principles thereof, as taught in the reformed churcbes; 
and many Roman catholica declared that they would rather have 
na profesa no religion at all than the protestant. In short, whe* 
ther it was from the looseness of the principles of their Fel%io% 
Of from a design to gain on proteetants, impiety, profitiienesa 
and libertinism were highly encouraged and favoured; and ii 
waa. observable, that very few came with King James into Iro* 
kmd^ tJMA were remarkable for any strietnesa or severity of life $ 
but rather, oa die other hand, they wo'C generally signal fov 
jtbeir'noiooaaeas and looseness of morals. The peijuries Jn the 
aooits, the. rpbbevies in the country, the lewd practices in th/a 
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iiour* from tUiose^ moiitk I bad it» that^ U tti&>^ 
^JMnce <^* Oraage c^me over for the oromly Af> 

fltfans, tiiflt oatbs^ Uittphetnies and cm^Bet ki the fitt«et6 ^'iit-^ 
»i^» the Aitdcing of oonfulioM aod daiiiiuilioii9 in tovmsi #et«^^ 
all of them generally acts of papbts* This universal vieioiuioe9a» 
(continues the pious doctor) made discipline ixnpds^ble, aii4^ 
whatever protestanls were infected wi^ it, were entirely Idsi to 
thdr religion and the church ; for the stress of saWation^ aceord^ 
iftg to the principles of the reformed religion^ depends 06 tirtu6P 
and holiness of IMe, without which neither soirow for sin Werde<^ 
▼otion will do a man any justice ; whereas, he that heai^ masa 
daily in the Roman church, kneels often before a crucifix, and 
believes 6rtnly that the Roman church is the catholic, and that 
all out of hercoinmunion are damned, makes not the4east doubt 
of his salvation, though he be guilty of habitual swearing, drunk- 
enness, and many other vices ; and the observation of this indul« 
gence gained them most of their proselytes that went over to 
them, of the lewd women and corrupted gentry; and many 
taiongst Uiemselves had so great a sense of this advantage, that 
k made them very favourable to debauchery, and openly profess 
that tfiey had a much better opinion of their lewdest persons thai 
died in their own communion, than of the strictest and most de^ 
vout protestant ; and they would often laugh at our scrupling a 
tin, and our constancy and prayers, since, as they would assure 
us with matny oaths, we must only be damned the deeper for ouf 
diligence; and they could- not endure to find us go about to 
punish vice in our own members ; since, said they, it is to nd 
purpose to trouble yourselves about vice or virtue, that are out 
of the church, and will all be^damned." 

These extracts from the pious and Christian labours of liiis li- 
beral archbishop, will, it is hopedj satisfy the reader* He will 
ask himself, perhaps, is this the authority on which Mr Leiand 
founds his dd&matory account of the state of Ireland, during the 
reign <^ James IL? or has the Irish protestant been doomed to 
get frbtn the hands of a protest^t clergyman, almost of fee pre- 
sent day, a second edition of that vile absord scurrility which ex- 
cites the disgust and indignation of every enlightiened protestant 
who jeads it ? Dr Curry, whose memory rfiould for ever bedeai* 
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frayed God might blast his designs P^* This, no 
doubty was a most pious ejaculation^ and one 

to Irdgndy has dobe ft good deal in the refutation of these infa- 
X90U8 slanders, which the candidates for mitres have so industri- 
ously circulated. Dr Leslie, who replied to Archbishop King, 
apad whose reply never was answered nor contradicted, gives a 
very different account of the practices and conduct of the pro- 
testant clergy ; to which practices he attributes the rapid decay 
«f that religion in Ireland. Dr Leslie, being a protestant clergy- 
man himself, is no bad authojrity on such a subject; he thus 
writes: << I was myself a witness, that athpism, contempt of all 
religion, debauchery and violence, were more notorious and uni- 
ver^ in the protestapt army ii> Ireland, from 1688 to 1692, and 
more publicly owped, than since I h^ve knpwn the world. To 
my knowledge several hav^ turned papists, on account of the 
lewdness of ihe army a^id the apostacy of the clergy." Marshal 
Schomberg, in a letter to King William, thus writes liis opinion on 
the same subje,ct ; — '^ I did not find (says the General) that the 
protestant clergy apply themselves enough to their duty, — while 
the Romish p;:iests are passionate to exhort the people to die for 
the church of ]iome, in putting themselves at their head," — This 
letter is jdated December 1689. — Dalrympl^'s Memoirs, vol. III. 
p. 59. 

But Bishop Burnet is still more explicit in his reasons for the 
very corrupt state of tjie protestant church, during the pious mi- 
nistry of Arch^isj^pp I^^ng ; and the reader will find a good por- 
trait pf Arphbishop King himself, drawn by the hand of his epis- 
copal brother. " A disbelief (says Bishop Burnet, in his liistory 
of his own Times) of revealed religion, a profane mocking of the 
Christian fiiith and the mysteries of it, became scandalous and 
avowed ; and it must be confessed, that the behayiour of many 
protestant clergymen during the time of James 11. gave atheists 
no small advantage. They had taken the oftths to read the pray* 
ers for the present government ; they o}}servpd the orders for pub- 
lic fasts and thanksgivings ; and yet they showed in many places 
their aversion to our establishment too visibly. This made many 
conclude that the protestant clergy were a sort of men that would 
fwear and pray everi ^gai^ist their consciences rather than lose 
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^hiah cannot fail to raise the person who uttered 
it vety high in the estimation of a protestant rea* 
den Yet this man, who thus swore^ was one of 

their benefices ; and by consequence, that they were governed 
by interest and not by principle. Upon the whole matter, the 
nation was falling into a general corruption, both as to morab 
and principles ; and that was so much spread among all sorts of 
people, that it gave us great apprehensions of heavy juc^menta 
from Jleayen." 

, Here ^e reader sees a protestant depose against another pro- 
testant bishop ; and Queen Mary, in a letter to her husband Wil« 
liam, July 1690, thus gives her opinion :— << I must^ put you in 
Qiind of one thing, believing it is now the season, (the king was 
thep in Ireland) which is, that you would take care of the pro- 
testant church in Ireland ; every body agrees that at present it is 
the worst in Christendom." Yet such a revered pastor as Arch- 
bishop King, feels himself perfectly warranted to read lectures oh 
morality and religion to the catholic clergy of Ireland. The rea^* 
der will now be able to judge the quantum of Christian benevo- 
le^e, and mildness and toleration, to which this ecclesiastical 
auuiority of Mr Leland may fairly lay claim* So much as we 
have here set down is only due to the acknowledged purity of 
character of which the catholic clergy may boast, during the sad 
and varied misfortunes of their country. The circumstances in 
which they have been ever placed since the Reformation, in a 
great manner induced that unbending integrity and truth which 
so eminently distinguished them. These were the great bonds 
which bound them to the people — ^which made the latter bow to 
their authority and obey their instructions. It was this Christian 
courage, whic^i no disasters of their country could shake, that has 
made them so powerful and influential among their flocks, and 
which, since the Revolution, has made the best men in the whole 
circle of society the most formidable to governments of intoler- 
ance. It is qualities like thp^e which suggested to the narrow 
and prejudiced the necessity of a controul to counterbalance their 
authority ; such a controul as would lead to the gradual cor- 
ruption of the priest; and the certam overthrow of his proper in^ 
fluence* 
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the most crouchiiig sycc^bants tb that very kii% 
whose designs he prayed God to bla&t Bat Mr 
Leslie continues to describe this gospel atithorily 
pf Mr Leland. . ^ In a letter to a person of un? 
doubted credit, in the year 1 686, Archbishop King 
thus wrote :^' (and the reader is requested to at* 
tend to the slippery materials of which some 
churchmen are composed) ^ that * the principle 
of non-resistance was a steady principle of loyalty ;^ 
and that' it was intolerable for the members of 
any state to flee to foreign succours, on tfae^pre•^ 
tence that their own governors had mad^ laws a* 
gainst reason, conscience, and justice j^ yet this is 
one of the principal arguments in the book above* 
mentioned, for justifying the revolution. Whal I' 
have now written," says Mr Leslie, " I liave from 
the person who wrote it j and if he desires it, his^ 
letter shall be produced.'* Archbishop King did 
iK)t court an investigation of his old. principles^ 
and wasr silent ; he trusted entirely to the foxy of 
his hostility against the Irish, fbr the quantity of 
credit which he might possibly enjoy with his Eng- 
lish reader. Such is the foundation or authority 
iM which Mr Leland builds his charges against the 
Irish, during the reign of JaimesII. With respect 
to Archbishop King's book, called " The State of 
the Protestants in Ireland, during the Reign of 
James IL,'' Mr Leslie gave it the following cha« 
racter in 1692/ « I cannot say that I have exa- 
mined into every single matter of fact which this 
author relates j I could not have the opportunity : 
but I am sure I have looked into the most material, 
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and* by ihete-you may easily jadge^ his ^eerity 
in the re^: but this I can say, that there is not otie 
Vhstveinc^ixlred into, but I have found false in the 
"wholes or in part aggravated or misrepresented^ so 
^s^to alter the whole face of the story, and give k 
^perfectly another air and turn, insomuch thsit 
ihough many things he says are true, yet te ha$ 
'hardly spoken a true ward ; that is, told it truly 
-and nakedly without a warp*" And Mr Leslie 
'further adds, that ^^ when Dr King. seems modt 
exact, and sets his quotations in the mar^n, that 
^hfs reader may suspect nothing, then he is to sus* 
'pectmost, and stand upon his guard/' The arch- 
"bishop survived the publication of Mr Lesfie*s re* 
'ply for thirty years, and continued during that long 
^period unmoved by the triumphant refutation of 
'his sldnders Against the Irish. 

The Earl of Clarendon has, in his letters, refttt* 
Ned most of the calumnies of Archbishop Kingi As 
iord lieutenant, he had the best' opportunity of see- 
ding the Conduct and ascertaining the disposition of 
the catholics during this period of their history. 
'Were we to credit King, we should conclude that 
the moment the catholics got mto power they com- 
^inenceQ an aitrocious legal persecution against the 
^unfortunate protestant. That there were bitter re- 
'sentmetits rankling in the bosom of the Irish cac 
^iholics; that many of them -would have seized thia 
*i6pportunity of wreaking ' their rengeance on their 
^MH oppressors; that they would have sought the 
^ rciitoration' df those properties of which they thought 
'thiSnttelves taost unjustly tieprived; thatmafiy of 
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them considered the protestants their moat inyete-i 
r^te enetnies-rare facts which require no evidepca 
to demonstrate the truth of. He who has gonp 
through the pages which precede this reign, will 
not wonder that human nature should have so felt 
or so acted* It is the miserable, but necessary coxi- 
aequepce of the cruelties and persecutions they e%* 
pc^rienced ^ and one which should have taught all 
future governments, that sooner or later the despot 
me^ts his punishment in the unpitying vengeance 
of the persecuted. Yet we have the best authority 
for stating^ that the catholics of 1685 did not turn 
upon their old pursuers, as Archbishop King des* 
cribes) and that the most enlightened and distin- 
guished among them were disposed to demean 
themselves by their protestant countrymen with 
the mildest spirit of toleration. The Earl of Cla- 
rendon has vindicated the Irish catholics against 
the calumnies of their enemies } and his authority 
will not be denied, who was considered by the pro- 
testants of Ireland their most anxious patron* 
Archbishop King states, that *^ when the papists,'' 
as he is pleased to call the Irish catholics, << got 
judges and juries that would believe them, they 
began a trade of swearing and ripping up what 
they pretended their protestant neighbours had said 
of King James, when Duke of York, on the tinie 
of the popish plot i" and that of those protestant 
,<< many were found guilty and excessively fined^ 
and some of them imprisoned for their fines, not 
being able to satisfy the king, who. seized both 
their body and estates */' so writes the archbishop; 
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but what says the Earl of Clarendon ? He tells us, 
that ** when catholic judges went to the assizes m 
the counties of Down and Londonderry, where 
many considerable persons were to be tried for 
words formerly spoken against Jamesi they took ta 
much pains as was possible to quiet the minds of 
the people wherever they went, and that they took 
. care to have all the juries mingled half English and 
half Irish." Is it thus justice is administered to the 
catholics, even at die present day ? Are protest- 
ant judges found recommending the equitable pria- 
ciple that tlie catholic should be tried by a jury, 
half English and half Irish, or in other words, hi^f 
prbtestant and half catholic ? But Archbishop 
King particularises the county Meath as the pria- 
cipal theatre on which the catholics displayed their 
persecuting spirit. Lord Clarendon's account is 
sotnewhat different ; and his lordship too, with re- 
sipect to the county Meath, is not less particular 
than the archbishop. He says, *^ that Judge Daly, 
one of the catholic judges, did, at the assizes of that 
county, enlarge much on the unconscionable&ess 
of indicting men upon words spoken so many years 
before; that he told the jury, that most of those 
then charged before him in court, could.giveagood 
account of themselves, and were well known in the 
counties where they lived ; and that thereupon the 
jurors^ the major part of whom were Irish, acquitted 
thei?fi. Mr Justice Nugent^ another catholic judg^, 
made the same declaration at Drogheda, where se- 
veral persons were tried for words upon bills found 
at the former assizes, and they were all acquitted, 



^esedpt ime man* who was fcmod guilty and fined 
.in'five pounds." 

Bnt, Ae Earl Qarendon giveis a ttrcmger instance 
':df file spirit of equity and moderatibh, which in- 
.fluieBced the conduct of the principal Irish catho- 
. lic^t^rr-of the men who had the power to injure and 
: cfqpress; if thej^ were inclined* This single instance 
.is a stfficieht reply to the archbishop's entire book, 
iiliord Oanendon, ia a letter to Lord Sunderlandt 
•llie confidential minister of James^ writes as foi* 
^lows : ^ It is thought fit I should recommend men 
,ia. some towns tov mayors, sherifis, and Gk)mmbn 
.taobocll men* la such cases, I advise with those 
< who are best acquainted wkh those towns, paiticn- 
»larfy with Mr Justice Daly* (a cidtholic judge) aikl 
*r<^hef8 of the king's council of that persiiasidb, ftbd 
. the lists of the names those men give me, are 4iU 
inraysequal, half English and half Irish, wbidh ih^ 
-say is tl|e best way to unite ^d ma(kei them liim 
tlBiehdly together/' . 

Mr Leland has artfully set down the intempft- 
* nace of tiie Earl^of Tyrconnel for the settled prini- 
' cipl^ of the enlightened catholies, who occupied 
'the highest eituatioQS of honour arid profit under 
iidieerowQ. He speaks in terms of contempt of 
f tliose distinguished lawyers and judges, ofwliom 
' theJBaidof Clarendon, who d^ily experienced the 
iigrealpaeiStiCkf ihdr talents and the purity of their 
/piiD<ipIiss,JcoastaiittyBpeaks with respect and'vehe* 

*^ '••'.' .. 

• Itai0pedthatlhepr<Hi^ant Jrtsiice, Daly^cf 1S13, will 
'take*a not^ of this passage ; be 'will not be the worse for it. 
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i ntiiiii^ Ajk'tiie untie ti&ie that he deprecaty^ the 
violence of Tyrconiiel, hd feebly admitis the cleAA^ 
.whpM^ the mO»t leaditig catholics had on thd rnu 
Bfie^fc of their protestaiit eountrynien. The Eaifl 
i>f Qarendod wasr obliged to give vfky to the £a4 
of Tyreonnel. The nrinist^ of Jameft dus|ie(!- 
ited that Glarendoii was not dafficiently zdaloUi -ift 
(be oaAse of their master, and that the iaykl id^ 
tersat^i ovefi in bis ikfaoit administration, inight tit 

, iftueh better secured. The people of England bai 
neyf h^e& convinced of the real views of James i 
thai be liad determined to put himself aboVe the 
l^s of their country i to change thdr rcdigioti, atfd 
with their religion, tbose^ preciousi ptitileges fof 
Hrhk^h Ihey had so long straggled. The king, ot) 
the O^her ha«id^ sk^ the public inind Receding f^rtiitt 
l^ mi considered thei tmportsmde ^ effeclilig i 
s^we retreat in the afibcti^ng c^ hi^ Ir^h s(ibjeeb. 
He had doinpletely broken mtk fki& tHui^^, add 
feow endeavoured to play off the pfesbyt^riaftis antf 
caAholies agaiiist his ^ctesi^tical enelnles. Hd 
bad resolved to" ^ivcf the fullest t<^rati6!n to ti!te di^ 
thoHcsj aikd declared bk hoiMili^ t^ ^1! thMe pei"- 
seontiog l«ws which, fr^m the in9uet)cd of thfe^ 
church, Imd been enatterd b^ agAilAbt Ihe Hki^iii 
tera and catholics/ ^ Not ctrntent^^' sayii i/ir JffuYxVeV 
^"^ wkh grantinf 4ispeniati<>nji t^ pi^tidu-laf ^fsdns; 
hea^mo^ed the po^wer of is&iiing ft dedafi^t76n 't^ 
geiMral indulgences^ and 6f MSp^&iiittg.mdiicei t^fP 
the pehal statutes by which a e^nfi^rtity w*t* rt-r 
(|uisfed to th^ estabiished religi^rf. hniei Skiit- 
wi^edt if possibte, M Qo^i^et tfefe' free ifkit <^ 
you lu q 
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Englishmen ; he trampled on those securities which 
they considered as the bulwarks of their liberty ; 
and thus admitted into the bosom of the constitu- 
tioUt that party who would not hesitate in co-ope« 
rating with James to destroy it*'^ The people of 
Ireland» the great majority of whom were catholic» 
naturally glowed with enUiusiastic gratitude to that 
xnonarch who bad so generously struck off the bolts 
of the peaal laws, and had admitted every man in 
Ireland, without any restraint on his conscience or 
violation of his reUgious principles, to enjoy the 
highest privileges of the state. They rejoiced to 
see their countryman, the Ilarl of Tyrconnel, in^ 
vested with full powers to put into execution the 
royal wishes ; and though the enemies of Ireland 
have represented this Irish nobleman as violent, 
tyrannici^l, fiirious, and precipitate, yet he succeed- 
ed, in a short time, so to new*model every branch 
of political power in Ireland, that the Irish nation 
was, in the hour of James's adversity, the last and 
strongest pillar of his power. The law, the army, 
and the corporations, were soon filled with catho- 
lics, and the parliament shortly partook of the cha^ 
racter of the corporations. That the protestants, 
who had so long maintained an exclusive mono* 
poly of all the emoluments and honours of office, 
who were the legislators and administrators of 
law, who enjoyed an undivided controul over the 
property and industry of the country, should now 
be loud in their complaints against the audacious 
innovation which admitted the people of Ireland 
tp a participation of the constitution, is to be e^^ 
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pected by every man who reflects for a moment on 
the rapacity of that political ambition which never 
can be satiated ; which sees the destruction of its 
power in the communication of the privileges it 
eHi^3^« ^^^ which is perpetually insulting the vic« 
tims of its oppression by their clamorous panegy- 
rics on their free constitution. The protestants 
of this day loudly clamoured against the tolerant 
spirit of their king ; and as the English were the 
enemies of James, beqause he contemplated the es- 
tablishment of unlimited monarchy, the Irish pro- 
testants were his enemies, because he resolved on 
the destruction of their monopoly. 

The Earl of Tyrconnel had nearly accomplished 
the object of his sovereign in Ireland, when the 
news arrived, that the Prince of Orange had de- 
termined to invade England, and drive the English 
monarch from his throne. The rumour flew 
through Ireland,^ and all classes of the people were 
thrown into confusion. The protestants, who were 
no longer the governors of Ireland, panted for a 
return of their monopoly, and the catholics trem- 
bled for the safety of that king from whom they 
had experienced such protection. The Irish na- 
tion ^ere immediailely * in arms to defend their 
sovereign ; and from the zeal and determination 
which the Irish, in 1688, manifested in favour of 
James's cause, may the kings of England learn how 
easy it is to command their fidelity and allegiance. 
Mr Leland says, an armed rabble arose at the call 
of the Irish priests ; but the same historian is obliged 
to confess, that this same armed rabble had, nearly 

Q2 



dtspoted whb sutfceM the rights o£ sov^mgnty with 
WilUiMQ. It 18 acknowledged, that if conducted 
with the i^rit and the energy of such a commands 
er as the Eoglilh army enjoyed, the result of the 
struggle would have been the victory of Irish valour* 
Various expedients were adopted to rouse the ap^ 
prehensions of the protestants of Ireland* Anony^ 
moas letterit w^re industriously circulated, annouQ<> 
^^g ^ general massacre } and the deception so ita 
suoceeded» as t^ work upon the fears of the pro* 
teslanC inhabitants of Derry tO such a degree, that 
they shot its gates against tiie king's troops, and 
determined to wait the arrival of the English re* 
belsi to whom tbey immediately sent their ambasi^ 
jsadors^ Unniskilleb followed the example of Thri^g 
iand parties arose in all the northern oouAties, de» 
daring their determination, to co-<^parate! withth^ 
Snglish in defence of the constijiution and ^he pro** 
tesJMMat religion* Tl)e city of Derry and tiiie town 
£^ £aniskillep sent forward their commissioner^ to* 
Lord Clarendon, m whom they reposed their confi*. 
desK^ praying himlp lay tbeic grievaipces and present 
situation belbre King Willjam* The latter received 
their amb^s&dors with the warmest promises of hie 
protection^, and assured them .that he would take^ 
care of the Iri^ protestant/' In the mean time^ 
Tyrconeel i\ras eiitcouraged by a message from 
^mes^ who h^ fled to Francei that he would shortly 
assert Ms rights in persons and that he would make 
Irelaild the theatre of the strug;^e« Lord Incbi* 
i|U«ii deeded the protestante ef Munster, and Lord 
KiafiiDji tboM^ 9f Coimau|ht. Mm»i^^ by th« 
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&0pe of j^ from Eoglaad, the north eaitorft 
towns of Iteland proclaimed William and Mary^ 
An energetic movement of the Irish gorern^ 
ment soon disiipated this little spirit of resist^ 
ance. The rebels were driven from town to 
town, and the city of Derry alone was able or 
willing to ddy the menaces of the viceroy. In 
the meantime, James arrived from France to ooom 
tend for his crown and dominions. It appeanSf 
tfaat either the pride or the ambition of Jamea 
completely damped the ardour of the French mi- 
nister in the cause of the Irish nation. Louvois^ 
who was at this time the miniitf:er of Lewis XIV.^ 
proffered ample supplies of men, money and arms, 
to James ; but connected his o&rs of aid with a 
request that the expedition for Ireland should be 
commanded by his son, that he nugfat have the 
konour, as he observed, of preserving one crown 
fyc his ougesty. This James, in an unhappy mew 
ssent, refused. The friendship of Louvois dianged 
to an implacable hostility, which he gratified, to the 
dMeattng of the best interests of Lewis, and the 
£U»1 e£fects of which James experienced in an ample 
degree in some time after. The Earl of Tryconoel 
eoakl not be intimidated by the threats nor seduced 
by the promises of Wilfiam, to abandon his master $ 
he preserved the sovereignty of James entire and 
midi9ti|it>ed, except in one corner of the kingdom } 
and an unfortunate policy alone contributed to 
make this the most fatal resietance to the arms of 
James. James sailed from France with fourteen 
ships of w«ir, six frigates, and three fire shSpSi 
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Twelve hundred of his own native subjects, atid 
one hundred French officers, formed his army. He 
arrived at Kinsale on the 1 2th of March. TyrcoD« 
nel immediately went to Cork, where he was creat* 
ed a duke. 

The people made extraordinary demonstrations 
of joy in all parts, having never seen a king in the 
kingdom since Richard II. The Duke of Berwick, 
in his memoirs, says that addresses poured from all 
parts;*— that the king received equal attention 
from all classes, protestant and catholic. He issued 
his proclamation for the meeting of parliament in 
Dublin on the 7th May, 1689. He then sent for- 
ward detachments of his army to reduce the rebels 
of the north, and particularly the city of Derryi 
which was then the great depot of rebellion. The 
besieged prepared for a vigorous defence. Walker, 
a protestant clergyman, was chosen governor. This 
divine distinguished himself by the intrepidity of 
his spirit, and the judiciousness of his arrangements. 
He left no expedient untried to animate his fellow 
soldiers in the defence of the last retreat of the 
friends of William. He appealed to their religious 
feelings, and boldly called upon them to defend 
their free constitution against the threats of des* 
potism, and th.e protectant religion against the 
abominable superstitions of catholicity. In Ber* 
wick's memoirs, we read that eighteen clergymen 
of the established church shared the dangers of the 
siege, and harangued their flocks. Every effort 
which human courage, or the military knowledge of 
that day could suggest, was adopted to force the 
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gallant men under the commandof Walker to nau 
render ; every privation was borne by the besieged 
ivith a fortitude which challenges our credulity^ 
and the most desperate expedients of the Irish com- 
manders were defeated by a heroism which is not 
surpassed in ancient or modern days* 

There was one threat held out to intimidate the 
besieged, disgraceful to the general who conceived 
it. It was as barbarous as it was foolish, and recoiled 
on the hand who had the cruelty to put it in ex* 
ecution. Marshal de Rosen, who commanded the 
besieging army, threatened to drive all the prote* 
stants who inhabited the surrounding country under 
the walls of Derry, naked and defenceless, unless 
its defenders immediately surrendered. The garri- 
son remained unmoved by the barbarity of this cow* 
ardly menace* The threat of de Rosen was en- 
forced i but, by the express order of James, the 
unhappy victims of this infamous idea were rescued 
from the most distressing situation. Soon ^after, 
this brave garrison was relieved by the presence of 
an English convoy, who succeeded in entering the 
city, and supplying the almost exhausted inhabitants 
with evpry necessary they required. De Rosen 
seeing the garrison relieved, immediately returned 
to Dublin, leaving a strong force in Charlemonb 
Every reader must admire the bold intrepidity with 
.which Dr Walker and his brave companions de* 
fended the city against the great force which James 
was able to bring against them. Mr Leland and 
other colonial writers are loud in the praises of 
this ecclesiastical herp, who thus preserved the caust 
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a9^d thie- religion of the protestanta in Irehmd. W9 
jpia inp9t wilUngly in the general acclanifalion ; 
but YTt) cannot here refrain from caliing to. the tea* 
der's reCPllectioD how different an opinion Mr Le«* 
hn^ flnt$rtaip9 of those illustrious catholic clergy* 
men, who, under circumstances somewhat similar. 
tA thQ99 of "P^ Walker, sacrificed their lives in de- 
fences of their religion and their liberties* With 
}lv li^knds Bi}ch clergymen, so acting, merited the 
sos^pld. It is in such instances Mr Leland's see« 
tarian prejudices are most unjust and ungenerous. 

When Pr Walker and his eighteen clerical com- 
j^ions in arms animated theptotestantinhalntants 
of Perry to arms, they acted under the conviction 
th^t they were defending the cause of liberty as 
well as religion. Dr Walker could not distin- 
gViish the little circle in which the Irish protes- 
taqt^ moved, from the great circle of Ireland, in 
VFhich the catholic people were the majority. Dr 
Walker conceived that protestant liberty consisted 
in catholic dishonour and degradation, and that the 
^S(Gendaqpy of his religion in the state was essen- 
t J9;l |9 tihe 9qfety of his political freedom. He acted 
M^^f thif cQAception, however erroneo^ and be 
99i^4 with a. spirit and a heroism worthy of a more 
ggQ^9m c»uM* £very entigfatened reader must 
flBEd'^^ t^e manf though he may at the same mo- 
pui^nt Ument tHat so. much valuable blood was pro- 
fu^j ql)pd iq support of a monopoly which, in the 
foUo^fing yearns, withered the rich and fertile fields 
pfaur ^spMHtry. 

The Insb ai^my being obliged to abandon the 
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siege of DfrrjTy James returned to Dublin, in 1689, 
where he assembled the parliament; he also pub- 
lished his declaration in favour of liberty of con* 
science, promi3ing to the protestant as well as the 
cjithpUc, w equal and Impartial share of the royal 
pr(Meotion. It appears that no sentiment at this 
period could be more ungrateful to protestant ears 
tha,n the sentiment of universal toleration. There 
was no politiqal liberty, in the opinion of that age, 
which did not create a torturing ascendancy ; and 
thofie principles which would conciliate the hearts 
and affections of all enlightened protestants of the 
present day, were the most efficient means of ge* 
aerating distrust and hostility in the bosoms of their 
ancestors. James's declaration, therefore, in favour 
of toleration, was the signal which united protes«* 
tant England against his pretensions to recover his 
throne. The Irish parliament now proceeded to 
the adoption of a measure which threatened to over- 
turn the English interest entirely j namely, the re- 
peal of the act of settlement.* Such a proceedingi 

♦ We believe it may with Justice be asserted^ that timre oajok* 
not be found in the annals of political depravity a mora 4baiMihHi« 
ed act of legislation thaQ the act qf settle^leJ:lt to which Charley U, 
^ave his consent, and whiqh we^t Qot only to plunder the most 
constant and incorruptible friends to his restorationi but earidi 
and aggrandize th^ir most inveterate enemies* 

That Ireland should have seized the first opportunity ta ssseH 
her rights, to close the yet bleeding wou»dg cf her cJuldTei^ Hk 
the first impulse of our nature ; and if iiot embraced whm fi>r* 
tune favoured her, woujd be unaccountable for by any ruW wher«h» 
by hiiman conduct is generally direclted. Mr Leland» and all 
other cQloni^ writers who have preceded hiin» always take a part 
ftr the whole of the Irish nation ; they talk of the few, and for- 
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however ruinous it must be to a large portion of 
innocent and unoffending persons, who then held 

get the many ; they cling to their darling ascendancy, and pluxige 
into oblivion the great mads of catholic population by which they 
were surrounded. Such writers misled and decdved ; the sys- 
tem of policy which they recommend an English goremment In 
Ireland to adopt, is narrowed to the wretched foundation which 
they have laid, as if the materials which might be suited to the 
building of a cabin, could by any possibility be ever applied to 
the building of a castle« The perfection of Irish government, 
in the opinion of such writers, is the swollen and bloated cor- 
pulency of ascendancy, and an impoverished and Worn-down peo- 
ple* If the doors are well barred, and the prisoners well bolted, 
if the jail be secure, this is the summit of good government, 
and the great secret by which Irish affairs can best be admini- 
stered. The act of settlement robbed the Irish peo|>Ie, to en- 
rich (comparatively speaking) a handful of miserable adventu- 
rers from England. Ireland, when her arms were unbound, in 
1687, claimed her property, and expelled the invaders of her 
rights, no matter what religion these invaders professed. This 
was as it ought to be; but time, which is the grand disposer 
and settler of all human affairs, has given a stability and duration 
to this act, which obliterates aU the ideas g£ injustice that justly 
exasperated the Irish cadiolic of 1687. Lord Clare, in the year 
1789, thus spoke of the act of settlement ; and when the reader 
considers the fatal politics of this very remarkable Irish senator, 
he will perhaps more highly estimate the opinions which he has 
delivered on Irish affairs. The constant reviler of his country, 
he employed his great talents to effect its complete subjugation 
10 England ; he laughed at the policy which so long contributed 
to ennoble and enrich Ireland, and at last succeeded in accom- 
plishing her humiliation, and his own ruin. When his country 
was prostrate at the feet c^the English minister, he found, when 
it was too late, that he lost the firm footing on which all his 
greatness stood. The first man in Ireland made but a sorry 
figure in the Imperial senate, where he was doomed to be re- 
proached by the noble advocates of English liberty, with being 
the willing instrument of his country's degradation. The re* 



their prapertte under the act of settlraieot, it 
must be confessed to be a natural and obvious act 

buke preyed on Im ambitious spirit, and the tomb soon ooboeal-' 
ed him from the pity or the detestation of the empire. Thi» 
unfortunate nobleman thus spoke of the aet of settlement in 1789^ 
<< Give me leave to say* Sk, when we speak of the people of lie* 
land, it is a melancholy truth that we do not speak of the great 
body of the people. This is a subject on which it is extremely 
painful to me to speak in this assembly ; but when I see the R^t 
Hon. Member (Mr Grattan) driving the gentlemen of Ireland to 
the verge of a precipice^ it is necessary to speak out. Sir, The 
aneient nobility and gentry of this kingdom have been hardly 
treated. That act by which most of us hold our estates, was an 
act of violence, an act palpably. subverting the first principles of 
the common law of England and Ireland. I speak of the act of 
settlement passed in this country immediately after the restoitK 
tion, which vests the estate of every man, who had been dtspos* 
sessed during the rebellion of 1641, absolutely in the Crown, and 
puts the old proprietors to the necessity of proving that they had 
not been guilty of liigh' treason, in order to avoid the penalties 
of confiscation, which, by the sacred and fundamental prindplea 
of the common law, can be incurred only upon conviction and 
attainder. And, that gentlemen may know the extent to which 
this summary confiscation is gone, I will tell them that every acre 
of land in the country that pays quit-rent to the Crown, is held 
by title under the act of settlement ; so that I trust the gentle- 
men on the opposite benches will deem it a subject worthy i^ 
their consideration, how far it may be prudent to pursue the 
successive claims of dignified and unequivocal independence 
made for Ireland by the Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr Grat* 
tan.)" 

Here stands the opinion of an Irish protestant of the highest 
rank and talent in the legislature, of the merits of the act of setf 
tlement, and that opinion delivered one hundred and twenty years 
aflier this infamous act was passed. If such were his feelings and 
sentiments with regard to its merits, what must have been the 
feelings of those whose families were bewared by its enactment^ 
and who in 1667 enjoyed the opportunity of repealing it ? Yet 
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of rettibatioti io^tf id ttiousancte who had been begu 
g««dby that act^ and who were now aheddifig 

the ooloBkl writers of IruAi histoiy declaini, in flirioutf end aba* 
the language, against die injustice ef restoring property to it« 
lightfiil owner. The proteetaht <^ the present day is too en- 
l^htened and too Kberal to refose his aclaiowled^fineBt ef flie 
cruelty cf tihe act of Betdemeat, and the riglit which the Iruh 
nation had to resarae their plundeped property. The catholio 
raads the sufferings of his ancestors with an honest and generous 
sympathy, but he sees tiiat whatever ]^operty he himsdf now 
enjoys, is diqpendnig on the dutation of tUs very act which tfie 
frishparitaaient of 1687 repealed. One hundred years have moda 
tiia protestant and catholic title the same. Botii are equally in« 
terested in each other*f security. The liberal and enlightened 
policy of tl^ last thirty years has thrown mto oblivion fiie op« 
pvesskNn of fanatidsin, and the suspicions of the protestant na 
km^BT interrupt that eoiMence whic^ all sects should repose in 
each other. MrGrattanyinhispnrfbundandstatesman-l&Oflpeedi 
of 1792, for ever silenced the objecti<ms grounded on the mifn 
posed event of the Irish catholic repealing the act of settlement. 
« Whatever, therefore, (says our great countryman,) may be the 
erine of the catholic to ground a code of disidbflity, diere is one 
oifenoe of whidi he is not, imd of which he cannot now be gnfl^ 
ty — disaffection ; because ^e objects and the resources of disa^ 
fection, and with them the principle itself, must have departeds 
His oftnce is dierefere reduced to two heads — his nativity, as 
eonpected with claims of property, and his religi(m, as distinct 
from views of politics. As to the first, he strongly and immedi-' 
ately meets the diarge; he denies die possibility of their exist-* 
ence. He denies that he could benefit or you lose by the re- 
peal of the act of settlement ; he relies upon it that your title id 
by time, as well as by act of parliament ; he insists diat a greater 
number of Roman catholics iaise under the act of settlement, 
than could prefer datms en the repeal of it ; dsat such daims, if 
any, are common to you, as your tHle under the act of sei^^' 
ment is common to him ; and he offers you any assurance, not 
9n\y fer your titles, which he reveres, but for your fears, wtiieh 
he respects^ and he aileges ^at the whole cathoKc body m 
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th^r blood Id the cau»e of Jtftnefi and theorova of 
SngltQcU ThatBuoh men should be attended to^ 
ivhen they remonstrated agaifist the injustice uadec 
which they aad their families had Buflfered for twen- 
ty years, is not surprisitig» when we consider that 
the relations and the friends of these very sien who 
then possessed large and extensive properties un* 
der the act of settlement^ were in arms against 
their lawful king» aoid struggling to drive him f rem 
his throsow With regard to Ireland^ it was at tUa 
pedod a proceeding of great public justice to repeal 
the act of settlement to which the perfidious Carles 
assented; but with regard to England^ it might 
have been moro judicious not to adopt a measwe 
which might have created such inveterate hostility* 
James was against the repeal } but the voice of the 
nation was irresistible, and the act of setdenaent 
was ovei:tiirnedf with few dissenting voioes» They 
then proceeded to attaint all absentees who would 
not return to their country aad join the royal stai34^ 
ard* But let us now pass on to the motfe grateful 
office of recording those act% m which this eatho* 
Uc and protectant parliament (for it was a mined 

dy aad desirous to take the same oath to secure the act off set- 
tlement, which you have thought sufficient to secure the suc^ 
cession to the Crown. He desires you to name your own con- 
ditions and tenns of abjirralioD, touching any imputed dftttm ott 
tUs subject. Huii the code of dhal)iUtiet» as &ras Aeysm 
maintained on Ui» g^oiind^ is r^uoed to an act of fK^ver^ Wkieb 
disables' three millions of people for the unallowable dissent of ar 
few, grounded on the apprehension of claims imputed to that 
few, which they cannot ntrce, which none can nmke', snd which 
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assembly) have manifested a true Irish independ- 
ent feeling ;•— where we see our countrymen lifted 
up into the proud character of Irish legislators^ 
making laws by which the independence of their 
country is asserted, and their past humility to Eng- 
land blotted from the records of an Irish parlia- 
ment 

The laws which were enacted by this distinguish- 
ed assembly of Irishmen, whom Mr Leland and 
other Irish calumniators are pleased to denominate 
a pretended parliament, were the true and genu- 
ine offspring of a sincere patriotism, not regulating 
its feelings by the measure of English toleration, 
but boldly and unequivocally asserting the rights 
and privileges of a free people. They first declar- 
ed that the parliament of England cannot bind Ire* 
land, and that the ultimate appeal should for the 
ftitnre be placed in the tri^ house of lords. They 
passed an act in favour of liberty of conscience, and 
for repealing all acts, or clauses in any act of parlia- 
ment, which are inconsistent with the same. They 
passed an act for the encouragement of strangers 
of all sects and denominations to inhabit aqd plant 
in the kingdom of Ireland. They also passed an 
act for the advance and improvement of trade, and 
for the encouragement and increase of shipping and 
navigation* These were the great leading and dis- 
tinguished works of the Irish parliament which met 
in the year 1689. Let this parliament, then, be 
judged by its acts ; let it be compared with that 
assembly which^^ under the direction of Mr Grat- 
tan's eloquence, established a free constitution for 
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^h^ j^dt^stante of Ireland in 1783. Tlie reader 
will see the great superiority of the latts of parlia* 
ment of 1689, in the single Consideration that 
Mr Grattan's parliament legislated for a p^rt-^-^the 
parliament of 1689 legislated for the wholes Mr 
<xrattani no doubts established a free trade, and thus 
gave liberty to the industry of Ireland, without dis^ 
tinction of religion ; but he could not, even in his 
inckpendent parliament, communi^Ate to the catiio^ 
lies of Ireland the free constitution he pf Oeured fbr 
tbeprotestants. He could not establish the greatcom* 
prehensiveprincipleof liberty of conscience/tidroven> 
turn that religious monopoly, under whose wi&ering 
influence the free trade and the free constitution of 
Mr Grattan little more than illuminated the prison 
of the catholic. In that Irish parliament which 
passed the acts we have redted, we see no effort 
to plunder the protestant by law, to deprive him 
of educiUion, to set the protestant child against his 
father, to encourage perjury, to demoralize society, 
and to barbarize the countiy : those sacred labours 
were reserved for the loyal parliaments which were 
to follow. Let no man, therefore, insult the Irish 
understanding by his idle declamation against the 
bigotry of the Irish parliament of 1689. They 
broke the chains with which the intolerance of the 
reformers bound down the energies of our country; 
and set an example of public spirit, which was 
followed at an humble distance by the powerful 
genius of Grattan. Far be it from our intention to 
disparage the acts of this great and illustrious Irish 
senator. We , hope we look back upon his labours 
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with the reverence due ta the siiperiimty of his ge- 
nioB^ and the inflexibility of his integrity. But Mr 
Grattan could do no more with , the materials he 
had to work with ; be looked forward with gen^ 
rons enthoaiasm to that hour when he could tske^ 
under th^ protecting shelter of his free constitt^ 
ticnif the cathoUo isr well as the protestont He 
thought he had raised a flame of patriotism in the 
protestant bosomi which mighty in no vei^ renfote 
dfl^l eeoHiiunicate its light to the most distittt eoH* ' 
nw of h^ Qoiintrjr^ He raised a vast st^JMrstnk^ 
ture on a smallr foundation i and in hia endeavours 
to enlarge the baft^ thei insidious artifices of 0k>. 
Bopofy overthrew the dazeliag edifitie^ and buiSed 
his kbotfrs in the ruius» 

This Isish pafliaSaedt of 1609 wai cbmposed of 
pcolestonta and caAiottea< It aiay not be ndinterest** 
ing; t^ tb%4e9QeQd^fes of those men wlto took a part 
in the^asseftfiot^ of natioMl l^eedenti .to read? over 
tho&ames of tbeife ancestors j* ihej wiH there And 
»• &U ireply to the impudent accusatiori^ tiiat the 
bbesal ami eftl^ht^ed catholici was the advocate 
tffplis^iiii^ obedience They will observe in the pro* 
ceediog^o^ this ealulnniated assembly, the true spirit' 
of independence^ taking Such broad and firm gromid 
ast would hay;6 sendered it invincible tadet a mo^ 
narch of eouftkge 6r of talent Mr Ldldmi' has in<A 
dnstriiMisAy laboured to pelpetuate tibe slaters of 
Arehbishopr King, and sets down shicb jAdpiabie sIm 
siiQditic» 9A nwt e9tcif& the indignafldoaf dt vntf 

* See AppeodJx^ 
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reader. It wilt not be supposed that at the very 
momeut the Irish protestant was sitting on. the same 
benches with his catholic countryma;n9 noaking and 
administering the laws of his country, asserting the 
liberties and the rights of conscience, the catholic 
Counsellors of King James should have been reooin* 
mending his Majesty to order a public plundering 
of the bakers throughout the metropolis, in order 
that the protestants might be starv^ j yet Mr Lei^ 
land feels it his duty, as an honest bistorian, to re* 
echo the vicious fabrication of King. ^ Yet cf^iv 
tain it is/' s^ys Mr Leland, '^ that during that me- 
lancholy interval in which the popish laity were 
predominant, protestants felt all the distresses am* 
ing from a state of war and disorder, aggravated by 
the wanton insolence of th^ adversaries. |f they 
^attempted to purchase corn, or other provisfon^ 
with the brassr coin, these were instantly seizied for 
ifae king's use, and the proprietors imprisoned as men 
Irho intended to supply the enemy* * We were ^t a 
loss,' saith Archbishop King, ^ what the meanings of 
taking away corn from prote&tant farmeni, book- 
keepers and bakers, should be, when there was no 
scarcity in the kingdotQ ; but Sir Robert Parker, 
and some other?, blabbed it out in the coffee*house, 
that they designed to starve one half of the protes- 
tants and hang the other, and that it would never 
be well, till this was done. We were sensible that 
they were in earnest by the event ; for no protes- 
tant could get a bit of bread, and hardly a drop of 
drink, in the whole city of Dublin. Twenty or 
thirty soldiers stood constantly about every bake- 

VOL. II. K 
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bouse, iand would not suffer a prptestant to come 
in/' Mr Leland is not content with taking this 
infamous and audacious falsehood from King ; he 
consents to indorse it with his own opinion of its 
truth, and asserts its credibility without producing 
a single witness to confirm it. His observation is 
•as follows : *^ Such representations are some- 
times derided as the fictions of an inflamed fan- 
cy. But however improbable those instances of 
aenseless tyranny may appear, they are confirmed 
by undoubted traditions received from the suffer- 
ers, and transmitted with every circumstance of 
credulity/' The Irish catholic should no longer 
wonder, that the protestant youth who has been 
obliged to read the pages of Mr LeIaAd, should 
have gone into the world with the prejudices of his 
preceptor. This smgle fact, to which neither the 
religion nor the patriotism of Mr Leland could 
prompt him to refuse his assent, is sufficient to. cor- 
rupt the heart andj>ias the understanding of .him 
who is taught to consider Mr Leland i^s an autho- 
rity on whom he can rely— who swallows his ca- 
lumnies as facts, and his destructive principles as 
the future guide of his political conduct. The 
march of education in this country has in a great 
•measure dissipated the vicious labours of the brib- 
ed historian. The Irish mind investigates, re- 
flects, and compares. The understanding is no 
longer outraged by the artifices of fraud, or the 
credulity of prejudice; the whole scene is carefully 
examined, and justice is at length performing her 
. duty to an abused nation. 
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The Irish parliament had'now (16S9) proceeded 
a good way in laying the ground-work of Ireland's 
future independence and happiness, when the Duke 
ofSchombergy at the head of ten thousand men, 
invaded their country. He arrived at Carrickfer- 
gus on the 13th of August 1689, which, after some 
resistance, was obliged to yield to the superior 
power of the invader. The Duke of Berwick col- 
lected all the troops he could procure, and proceed- 
ed towards Newry to interrupt the progress of 
Schomberg. The Duke was soon followed by the 
ISarl of Tyrconnel with twenty thousand men: 
Schomberg retreated, and fortifying himself in his 
camp, waited the advance of the Irish army. The 
generals of the latter preferred relying on the pos- 
sible losses which the English might sustain in an 
unwholesome position, to any experiment by force 
to expel tliem their country. Half the English 
troops fell victims to disease ; and Schomberg thus 
suffered the winter months to pass in an inglorious 
inactivity. His army, however, was soon reinforced 
in the spring of the following yean Seven thousand 
Danes joined the English, with an abundant supply 
of military stores for the use of Schomberg's troops. 
Schomberg immediately opened the campaign ; and 
the fort of Charlemont, in the north of Ireland, was 
forced to surrender, after a bravely contested siege, 
under the command of Teague O^Regan. The 
slowness of Schomberg's progress in Ireland roused 
the impatience of William and the English nation, 
and he determined to put an end to the campaign 
in his own person. The English sovereign landed 

r2 
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at CMKckfeij^j at th^ l^a4 <^ a large faro?, ac« 
complied by the yoiuag Puke of Ormoqd* the 
Eark of Oxiford^ ScarboroMgh, and Mancbeaten 
}Iadri% in bis HS^ of William qays, ** the English 
aroiy, when mustered at Loug]^br,lckland, ^epe at 
the lowest esumate thirty-six thousand strongs 
Englida, Freocby Dutch, .Dane9> 4Qd Branden- 
boi^becs, all well appointed in eve^ry ^^egpeqt.'' Wil« 
liam imaiediately prpceeded to ^rraqge the opera<» 
tions of the caippaiga ; fpr^ 9ftys tbi$ active soldier, 
«f Ibavienoit Coine tQ Ireland tp jet .gra^a grow 
under my feet" J<m^ left I>i^in jdie |€tb of 
Jojaie, U the bead of MK thpu^a^d men^ and pro- 
ceeded to join bis arpy» tben encamped at Cas^thr 
town BeUeiW, near Dundalk. Nevj^r wias » jqaooiiirch 
supported in a contest for empire wj>;b mote en- 
thusiasm than James wa^ by the Irish f and never 
was a vktory more cerl^ to Irelan^i}, if it bad 
pleased Frov-idenQe that the director of her re* 
sources a^d her spirit jiiad ;pps«es9e4>tbe talep^ Md 
the yigoi)f ^ecessajry in so gfieat a st^Tlggle* 

While WilUan) halted a<t 'HfiWfy three or fyift 
days, waiting for his art4ll.ery, and de^jil^erating vfhe* 
tkex hf should marph straighrt tp Dund^ll^, or f^ke 
the road by Armagh^ one of his reconnoitring par- 
ties was observed every pight to insult a guard of 
cavalry posted at the pass of Half-way ,^ridge^ be- 
tween Dundalk and Newry. A detachinen|; of 
l^ocse and foot was placed in ambuscade^ under 
Cplonel Dempsey and Lieute^ant-jColonpl Fitzge- 
raldj to cut it off, and succeeded. The party, coa« 
qisting of two hundred foot, and sixty dragoons. 
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fell into aibbuacade at day-break^ Md was almost 
entirely cut off or taktt, wifiib very little loss on the 
side of the Irish. As the army of William advau- 
ced, that of James retreated, to Ardee on the 2Sd 
of Jane, to Dumlave the 27th9 and on the 28th 
passed the Bo^ne and ^nbamped opposite the 
bridge, with the r^t towards Drogheda, and the 
left extendliiig up the river. This appeared to 
James andi' Us geberals the best position in the 
country. He therefore resolved to contimie there 
dnd wait his enemy's ^proach, though his army 
did not amount to more than twenty thousand, and 
that of William was nearer to forty thousand. It 
would h^ve swelled the pages of this compendium 
ta have entered minutely into the details of all th^ 
battles which We htfyte recorded ; nor shall we now 
attempt to describe the fluctuating fortune of th^ 
great day, the 1st of July 1690, which decided thf 
power of , James ^nd the liberties of Irishmen; 
which once more gave up Ireland to a government 
of intolerance and the avarice of England ( which 
sacrificed the great majority tothe monopoly of the 
few, and made that sect of our fellow christians, 
(who would in the present day communicate the 
blessings they enjoy) the task-masters rather than 
the fellow-subjects of their catholic countrymen* 

. We shall not fight the battle of the Boyne in this 
compendium i but we will repeat the saying which 
lb reported to have fallen from the Irish army when 
their iponarch (though absmdoning the field of battle 
and flying his country), complained of their infe» 
rmhy to his Englisli sutgects. ^^ Exeh&inge qqwa 
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tnanders," said the Irish, ^^ and we will fight the 

battle over again ;*'— <»a proud testimony to the valour 

land the conduct of William, and an ample com^ 

mentary on that of his unfortunate competitor. The 

miserable results of this day's struggle seemed to 

have totally unmanned the vanquished James. He 

fled precipitately to Dublin, under the protection 

of his most illustrious general, SarsiSeld, and from 

thence to Cork, where he embarked for France, 

leaving his faithful and brave people to struggle, as 

they might, with their common enemy. Such a 

king deserved the fate he experienced j he lost his 

empire, and he deserved to lose it. When this 

dastardly monarch arrived in Dublin, he assembled 

the magistracy, and declared his inability to defend 

them. Flight seemed to be his only object ; and 

that consideration which should be his first, namely, 

the safety of his people, who stood by him in all 

his adversity, seemed to be the last sentiment of his 

coward heart. The Irish army, who now repaired 

to Limerick, still had leaders in whom they could 

confide. Sarsfield, the Dukes of Berwick and Tyr^ 

conne), with the French general M. de Lausen, 

still remained to contend with ^Villiam for the rights 

and privileges of Irishmen. 

William, immediately on his arrival in Dublin, 
divided his army and pursued the Irish, Wexford 
declared fpr him. Clonmel was abandoned, and 
Waterford soon followed. Douglas, one of Wil- 
liam's generals, advanced to Athlone with ten re- 
giments of foot and five of horse ; he laid waste the 
pppntry through which be passed. After many 
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desperate effi>rts to take Athlone, which was bravely 
defended by an Irish. oflScer of the name of Grace, 
this sanguinary Englishman was compelled to retire 
in disgrace. He joined the army of William in 
August, who was advancing to Limerick, the great 
teat of the Irish force. 

According to the Duke of fierwJck's memoirs, 
the city of Limerick had no fortification but a. wall 
without ramparts, and some miserable little towers 
without ditches. A sort of covered way was made 
all round, and a kind of horn-work palisaded be* 
fore the great gate, but the town was not attacked 
on that side. Twenty thousand Irish infantry, of 
whom, however, not more than half were armed, 
formed the garrison, while three thousand five hun* 
dred Irish cavalry, stationed at five miles distance, 
on the Connaught side of the Shannon, maintained 
a free communication with the town. The French 
troops retired to Gal way on the appearance of the 
English. The skill and valour exhibited by Sars^^ 
field and the Duke of Berwick, in the defence of 
this celebrated city, was worthy of all their former 
&me. Their example animated every bosom ; even 
woineq forgot their sex, and flew to arms in defence 
of the liberties of their children. A successful 
breach being made in the walls by the besieging 
army, served but tp increase the ardour of the be- 
sieged ; they filled up the breach with their bodies, 
and thus exposed an impregnable rampart to the 
enemy. With what sensations must William, who 
had been ever opposed to oppression and intolerance, 
h^^ye viewed the glorious struggles which this brave 
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Irish army were tnakiiig for the civil and reUgioulb 
freedom of their country ? The English monarch 
was forced to raise the siege^ and bow his head to 
the superior prowess and Spirit of his enemy. It 
Was inconsktent in the character of William to at« 
tribute his failure to any other cause than the in« 
vincible coutage of his Gfp][>onents ; he should not 
have toid the English parliament that the heavy 
rains alotae caused him to raise the siege of Lime<- 
cick« The Duke of Berwick, an eye-witness, as^ 
sertS) that Dot a drop of rain fell for above a month 
before^ uor for three weeks after. It is not very 
woQilerful lliat Limericki this sacred theatre of 
Irish valour, on which the best blood of her chiU 
dren was 8hed9 should now be viewed by Ireland 
with feelings of solemn veneration f nor should it 
be matter of surprise, that the Irishman who is 
pt this day obliged to recapitulate the wrongs of 
hia country, should speak in the bold terms of re* 
monstrance, when standing on the ground where 
tiis ancestors fought for that liberty he is only pe« 
titioning for. They are bad statesmen who would 
not highly estimate that honest pride that can trace 
its origin to. so glorious a source ; ilnd the spirit of 
Irishmen wiU never be vanquished^ while they have 
eyes to contemplate the graves of those brave and 
honourable dead, who so signally struggled for their 
freedom. Soon after this unsuccessful effort .on 
the part of Williatn against the braVe defenders of 
liimerick* be. retired to Waterford, and from thence 
^mb^yk^Jfot' England. 

Th^ Iti^h war had now cost him much an^ie«» 
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ly; hid finest troops were wastedt and his be&t 
generals opposed with unprecedented success^ 
Schomberg found a rival in Sarsfield i and WiU 
Uam fdt that a nation fighting for its liberfy^ 
will iseill that liberty at a dear rate to the conquer^ 
pr. He therilfore instructed his generals to strike 
to the terms of the Irish, whom hie found he could 
t^ot liubdae, and to put, (by the most honourable^ 
tad of course the mbst satisfactory tneans^) a ter^ 
mination to a conflict iii which he had already ex« 
Jiiausted so much blood and treasure* William in^ 
vested General Gincle and Cobnt Solmes "with the 
command of his army^ now quartered at Clonmeh 
In the mean time, Cork and Kinsale surrendered 
to the r^pid and decisive movements of the Earl of 
Marlborough. This achievement was accomplish* 
ed by the English general in the space of twenty* 
three days, and was, in England, a source of great 
pational pride and exultation. Athlone also fell 
into the hands of the English army, who displayed 
in the attack the most undaunted heroisfn. St 
Ruth, who commanded the toWn, was a victim to 
his consciousness of security against any efibrt of 
the enemy* His situation was jooost formidable^ and 
the obstacles to the English general apparently in* 
viocible. The capture of this place was one of the 
most briQi^t achievements by William's army dur* 
ing the entire campaign. Tiiat the Irish had 
taught their enemies to respect and* to dread the 
effedt^ of their courage and the skill of their ge* 
nerals, is tolerably clear froni a letter then written 
by the secretary of the lords justices, Lord Sydney 
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and Thomas Coningsby, to Gincle, the EhgUsh 
general : ^* I did very much hope, that after the 
taking of Athlone, some favourable declaration 
might have been sent forth to break the Irish army, 
and save the expence of a field battle ; but I see 
our civil officers regard more adding fifty pounds a- 
year to the English interest in this kingdom, than 
saving England the expence of fifty thousand. I 
promise myself it is for the king's, the allies', and 
England's interest, to remit most or all of the for- 
feitures, so that we could immediately bring the 
kingdom under their majesties' obedience." Gin- 
cle, who was a much better judge of his own situ« 
ation, and a much better estimator of the strength 
and talents of the enemy with whom he had to con- 
tend, than the civil officers of the Irish government, 
who were then perhaps concealing themselves in 
their lurking places in Dublin, trembling even at 
the reports of the battles which the Irish were 
fighting, was so convinced of the immediate neces* 
sity of a proclamation of honourable terms to the 
Irish, that he published one on the 8th day of July 
1691, which was in a few days confirmed by the 
deliberate wisdom of the Irish government. The 
proclamation held out seducing temptations to the 
Irish to put an end to the war. It offered all com- 
manders full possession of their estates ; it offered 
liberal rewards to those who bad no landed pro- 
perty; and guaranteed to all a free exercise of 
their religion. Here was the best evidence of Irish 
valour ; the honourable homage to the skill and 
spirit of their generals. '^ As we fin^," said Gi^cle, 
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^ that we cannot conquer the Irish by our arms, 
let us seduce them by their rights." It was a noble 
and generous determination ; bat the policy, how* 
ever profound, did not succeed, and the Irish army 
under St Ruth and Sarsfield remained firm and un- 
divided. 

Gincle immediately concentrated his force, and 
inarched from Athlone. On the 12th of July the 
English army advanced to the attack at Aughrim. 
One unfortunate blow decided the celebrated battle 
of Aughrim. A cannon ball struck St Ruth early 
in the action, and thus deranged those plans which 
that able man had so judiciously laid, and which 
promised to insure victory to his army. The Irish 
suffered so considerably, that we. now find them 
taking their last refuge in Limerick. Though the . 
battle of Aughrim was fatal to the Irish, yet the 
terms obtained soon afler by Galway, are another 
proof of the deep impression which their valour 
made on the mind of the English general. He 
saw and admitted the folly of prolonging a contest 
which must cost his monarch so much blood. He 
therefore offered such terms to Galway, as, under 
All existing circumstances, must be admitted by 
every candid reader, to be a full recognition of the 
rights for which the Irish were contending. They 
were as follow~we shall give them as reported by 
Mr Leland, 

« William was now anxious to be rdieved from 
the oppressive burden of his Irish struggle } to pre* 
vent another year of bloodshed in a country already 
wasted by distress ^ to extricate the kingdom at 
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once^ from difficulties grievous and dangerous. He 
resolved to grant such conditions to Galway, asf 
might convince the whole Irish people, of the ini 
Situation of their perseverance in a desperate cause^ , 
and dispose tbem to an immediate submission. The 
garrison was allowed to march out with all the bOs 
ftours of war, and to be conveyed to Limerick ; 
with liberty to those who desired it, to contiotie ii| 
the town, or to repair to theil* respective habitations^ 
A free pardon was granted to the governor, magi<« 
stracy, freemen and inhabitants, with full possession 
of their estates and liberties, under the act of settle-* 
ment and explanation* The Romish clergy and 
liuty were allowed the private exercise of their re« 
ligion, their lawyers to practise, £ind their estate^ 
gentlemen to bear arms. Nor were those^ favour-r 
able terms without their effect Several Consider? 
able parties daily revolted from the Irish^ and were 
either entertained in the army, on taking the oatha 
to the. king and queen, or dismissed peaceably tQ 
their habitations." 

To those who will assert timt Ireland was con^ 
qaered^ after reading the concession which werQ 
herei made to hefr valour, do not stop to jrefl&ct on 
the cause which first prompted her to take up arms« 
It was not the cause of James, or Loiiis^ or tbe Fo^« 
It was their rights jB>r which Irishmen struggled^ 
and at length they successfully fought their way to 
their re-ea^lishment- Sheath your sword (says 
theEfiglrsh general), and you shall have the pricQ 
of all the blood that has been shed. Galway acf 
cepted his terms^ and rescued her rights. Q^fty 
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repQ8^4 in iJ^t honour^ which was basely violated^ 

md which ei^lMbits the power, that was guilty of the 

j^ipiattpii, more aa a rohber than a conqwecdr* 

. The Irkh ihm disputed every inch of theit 

4Ci9UQtry9 4^ith tb^ «fpirit of men deserving the rights 

^bicb her opponeot^ agreed to concede ; and wheq 

fv^ cpnsider the conduct; of thai: monarch, fpr whose 

f0sjt(oratioa Ireland wa^ wiUiDg to shed her best 

blopd, we shwld suppose^ that t))^ general send* 

ment; woyld rather, he in favour of acknowledgcog 

ihe sovereignty of William^ on the honourable cbri<- 

ditiona whi)c?h wie have seen granted to Galway. 

JLimerick now remained the last, and most formi* 

dable d^pot of Irish intrepidity. Sarsfield^ who 

de^erminod tf> maintain the rights of bis country 

]vhile he bad life, was tiie intrepid commander 

of jtbis city. The English general now had the 

eypcfieuoe of his master's defe^ when he at-> 

templed the capture of Limeriek. He then wifc- 

Q^ed jthe spirit of the Iri^ aoldier and the dull of 

his Pitnitnaoder. It was not surprising* liierefore,^ 

IJiiat Qeneral Gincle, an officer of the highest merit, 

should hav0 bad the good sense to pause and rieflect 

pn the \rildn^S8 of that experiment which would 

demand frpn^ such an enemy an unconditional 

surrender of their city* He had granted to a place 

of less consideration the rights of freemen. Li« 

merick had the example of Galway to animate her. 

We therefore find that Gincla proposed similar 

terms to the people of t^imerick, by which wise 

policy he put an end to a war that promised a 

}oi\g duration, when fed by the resources of foreign 
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powers, and suppforted by the unconqueraUe valdulr 
of the Irkh^ Mr Macpherson, in his History of 
England, iays, that ^^ the particulars of the second 
liege of Limerick are neither important nor dis- 
tinctly known. Six weeks were spent before the 
place without any decisive effect, — the garrison was 
well supplied mtii provisions,— they were provided 
with all means of defenc!!e,— the season had now 
far advanced,-— the rains had set in, — ^the winter 
itself was near,— -Grincle had received orders to 
finish the war upon any terms. The English ge- 
neral offered conditions which the Irish, had they 
even been victors, could scarcely refuse with pru- 
dence* These terms were the liberties for which 
they were fighting— the privileges which they €n* 
joyed in the reign of Charles IL — and of which 
intolerance would have stripped them.'* Dr Curry 
thus mentions the surrender of Limerick to the 
English forces: " On the Sd October, 1691, was 
surrendered to General Gincle, and the lords jus* 
tices of Ireland, upon the articles of capitulation 
here following, freely and solemnly entered into, 
the city of Limerick, together with all other gar- 
risons then held by the catholics of that kingdom, 
for King James. These articles were ratified and 
exemplified by their Majesties, King William and 
Queen Mary, under the great seal of England, and 
in the year 1692, ratified by an act of the Irish 
parliament." As many of the most frontless ene- 
mies of the liberty of the catholic have had the 
hardihood to assert, that the political, civil, and 
religious privileges of the Irish catholic were not 
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^aranteed and secured by the articles of Lime- 
rick, we shall, even in a compendium of Irish 
history,, set forth at length, and without mutila^ 
tioQ, those two articles by which the rights of 
Ireland were so unequivocally conditioned for. 
These articles were flagrantly violated by the Eng- 
lish and the Irish parliament. A cowardly war of 
sophistry was waged by the devouring spirit of con- 
fiscation against the naked and unarmed people of 
Ireland* It is a great lesson of instruction to the 
Irish nation, and it is hoped will sufficiently de- 
monstrate the necessity of everlastingly keeping up 
that firm imposing countenance, which says to a 
rival nation, *^ We are always ready to resent op- 
pression. Act with honour and with justice, and we 
will make common cause with you against the 
world ; but attempt to plunder us of our property, 
deprive us of our rights, or to throw us back into 
a. state of barbarism, and we will no longer ac- 
knowledge our allegiance. The bond which! xe- 
mented us is dissolved^ and in proportion to the 
strength of the obligation by which you were bound 
to act fairly and correctly, in the same proportion 
do we feel indignant that you should be the active 
instrument of our degradation.'' This is the lan- 
guage of truth, and the only language which is ever 
heard by a government of intolerance. It touches 
the sensitive chord of selfishness, and makes the 
oppressor look in upon the prudence or the common 
sense of his oppression. The articles of Limerick 
were violated because the Irish nation was disarm- 
ed and divided, their spirit was broken, and the 
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English nation played the tyrant, because Ahe knew 
sbe could trample on her victim with impunity. 
The great events of a century, however, have raised 
up Ireland from her humbled station ; and England 
now dare no longer think it wisdom to make expe-* 
rtments on the patience and the feelings of ^e Irish 
people* The latter look baok with indignation oh 
the base record of dishonour and injustice which 
the violated articles of Limerick exhibit ; they call 
to their recollection the glorious efforts of their an* 
eestors ; and, in the stem accents of an abused and 
i|»ulted creditor, demand from the English nation 
the faithful payment of that d^bt which their fa* 
vourite monarch pledged his honour ta discharge^ 
The articles which secured the rights of Ireland, 
and for the obtaining of which, Sarsfield and the 
bcAve men who fought by his side agreed to sheath 
their swords, were as follows : 
- f^ 1st, The Roman catholics of this kingdom 
shall enjoy such privileges, in the exercise of their 
religion, as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reigh of King Charles 
iL ; and' their majesties, as soon as their affairs will 
permit them to summon a parliament in this king<- 
dom, will endeavour to procure the said Roman 
catholics such farther security in this particular, 
as may preserve them from any disturbance upon 
account of their said religion, 

^* 2d, All the inhabitants or residents of Limerick, 
or any other garrison now in the possession of the 
Irish ; all officers and soldiers now in arms un- 
der any commission of Kipg James, or those autho- 
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lised by him to grant the same, in the several coiiii«* 
ties of Limerick^ Clare^ Kerry, Cork, and Mayo, or 
any of them ; and all the commissioned officers^ 
in their majestie's quarters, that belong to the Irish 
regiments, now in beings that are treated with, and 
who are not prisoners of war, or have taken protec- 
tion^ and who shall return and submit to their ma- 
jesties' obedience^ and their and every of their 
heifB^ shall hold, possess and enjoy all and every 
their estates of freehold and inheritance, and all 
the rights, titles, and interests, privileges and im- 
munities, which they and every or any of theni 
held, enjoyed^ or were rightfully and lawfully en- 
titled to, in the reign of Charles IL or at any time 
since, by the laws and statutes that were in force 
in the said reign of Charles II. and shall be put in 
possession by order of the government, of such of' 
them as are in the king's hands, or the. hands of 
his tenants, without being put to any suit or trou- 
ble therein, and all such estates shall be freed of 
trown debts, quit rents, and other public charges^ 
incurred and become due since Michaelmas,^ 1688, 
to the day of the date hereof*; and all persons com- 
prehended in this article shall have^ hold and enjoy 
all their goods and chattels^ real and persfonal, to 
them or any of them belonging, and remaining 
either in their own hands or the hands of any per^ 
sons whatsoever in trust for them, or for the use of 
them or any of them ; and all and every the said 
persons, of what profession, trade or calling soevet 
they be, shall or may use, exercise, and practise 
their several and respective professions^ trades aii4 
yoL. lu t 
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callings, as freely as they used and exercised, and 
enjoyed the same in the reign of King Charles IL ; 
provided that nothing in this article contain^ed be 
construed to extend to, or restore any forfeiting 
person, now out of the kingdom!, except what are 
liereafter comprised ; provided also, that no persoii 
whatsoever shall have or enjoy the benefit of this 
article; that shall neglect or refuse to take the oath 
of allegiance made by an act of parliament in ilng- 
land, in the first year of the reigh of their present 
miajesties, when thereunto required." 

The ninth article conditions^ that the oath to be 
administered to such Roman catholics as submit 
to their majesties' government, shall be the oath of 
allegiance, and no other. 

If any man is to be found, in the present day, 
armed with sufficient front to deny that the rights 
of Ireland were secured by the articles of Limerick, 
let the articles themselves be stated, and the as- 
sertor will not repeat the falsehaod. He may say, 
with the mercenary enemies of Irish liberty, that 
King William had no power of performing the pro- 
mise which he made, of keeping sacred his plighted 
faith ; that he should obey the will of the English 
'parliament, and that this parliament resolved to 
dishonour their monarch, by forcing him to violate 
hh faith with the Irish nation. As this has been once 
wged, or something that amounts to it, so may it 
be urged again ; but it is not in the power of the 
sophist to disprove the fact, that the Irish were a 
plundered and deceived nation ; that the powers 
which could not conquer did betray, and the heart 
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^hich could not bend to force, was at length oblig- 
ed to surrender to fraud.* Harris, in his life of 

* That the faith which was solemnly pledged to Ireland by 
'William, was as solemnly violated, and that the infamous viola- 
tion was aggravated by the insolent sophistry of confiscators, who 
^struggled to bend the plain and intelligible language of a dear 
and intelligible treaty, to the mean and mercenary purposes of 
national plunder, is known to every man who has read the his- 
tory of England, however indifferent he may be to the fate and 
fortunes of Irishmen. Mr Burke, who is an authority before 
whom the enemies, as well as the friends of Ireland are acchis- 
tomed to bow with equal veneration, has left to die people of the 
British empire, and to the world, his opinion of this miserable 
feature in the life of William, that monarch of immortal memory, 
in the opinion of every trading Irishman, speculating on the de- 
gradation of his country. 

^mong the many valuable legacies which that great and ex- 
traordinary man, Edmund Burke, has bequeathed to his country- 
men, there is none perhaps so pregnant with solid and substan- 
tial advantage as his " Tracts on the Penal Laws,*' published after 
his decease. They are decisive against all the frothy declama- 
tion with which monopoly has ever insulted our understanding 
and spirit, and ably vindicate that proud tone of remonstrance 
by which every Irishman, who speaks on the subject of Irish 
rights, should be distinguished. Its solid and substantial excel- 
lence will excuse its length ; its doquence will delight, while its 
masterly reasoning will instruct and convince the reader. Speak- 
ing of liie various plans df oppression and systems of torture prac- 
tised by England against Ireland, he is carried to the articles of 
Ximerick, which closed the Irish war of 1691. 
' "When,'* writes Mr Burke, " by every expedient of force 
'and policy, by a war of some centuries, by extirpating a num- 
'ber of the old, and by bringing in a number of new people. Ml 
of those opinions, and intending to propagate them, they had fully 
compassed their object, they suddenly took another turn, com- 
menced an opposite persecution, made heavy laws, carried on 
tnlg|hl!y wars, infficted and suffered the worst evils, extirpat64 
the mass of the old, brought in new inhabitants ; and they <KAi« 

S2 
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William, writes, that his majesty was so sensible of 
the necessity of collecting and uniting his whole 

tinue at this day, an oppressive system^ and may, for four hun- 
dred . years to come, to eradicate opinions which, by the same 
violent means, they had been for four hundred years endeavour- 
ing by every means to establish. They compelled the people to 
submit, by the forfeiture of all their civil rights, to the pope's 
authority, in its most extravagant and unbounded sense, as a 
giver of kingdoms : and now they refuse even to tolerate them 
in the most moderate and chastised sentiments concerning it 
No country^ I bdieve^ since the xoorld began, has suffered so much 
OH account of religion, or has been so variously harassed both for 
popery and protestantism* 

** It will now be seen, that even if these laws could be suppos- 
ed agreeable to those of nature in those particulars, on another, 
and almost as strong a principle, they are yet unjust ; as being 
contrary to positive compact, and the public faith, most solemnly 
plighted. 

<< On the surrender of Limerick, and some ottier Irish garri* 
sons, in the war of the revolution, the lords justices of Ireland, 
and the commander in chief of the king's forces, signed a capi- 
tulation with the Irish, which was afterwards ratified by the king 
himself, by inspeximus under the great seal of England. It 
contains some public articles relative to the whole body of the 
Roman catholics in that kingdom, and some with regard to the 
security of the greater part of the inhabitants of five counties. 
What the latter were, or in what manner they were observed, is 
at this day of much less public concern. The former are two, 
the first and ninth, . The first is of this tenor : < The Roman ca- 
tholics of this kingdom (Ireland) shall enjoy such privileges, in 
the exercise of religion, as are consisteut with the law« of Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of Charles 11. ; and their majes- 
ties, as soon as their affairs will permit them to summon a parlia« 
ment in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Roman 
catholics still further security in that particular, as may preserve 
them from any disturbance on account of religion.'. The ninth 
article is to this effect. < The oath to be administered to such 
jRoman catholics as submit to their majesties' government, riiall 
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force agsiinst the formidable power of France, that 
in order to put a speedy period to the Irish war, he 

he the oath aforesaid, and no other, viz. the oath of allegiance 
made by act of parliament in England, in the tirst year of their 
then majesties^ as required by the second of the articles of Li- 
merick.' Compare this latter article with the penal laws, and 
judge whether they seem to be the public acts of the same pow- 
er, and observe whether o$ker oaths are tendered to them, and 
under what penaltiies. Compare the former with the same laws, 
from the beginning to the end, and judge whether the Romaa 
catholics have been preserved agreeably to the sense of the 
article, ov rather whether, on that account, there is a single right 
of nature, or benefit of society, which has not be^p eitfier totally 
taken away or considerably impaired. 

^ But it is said that the l^isldture was not bound by this 
article, as it had never been ratified in parliament. I do admit» 
that it never had that sanction ; and that the parliament was un- 
der no obligation to ratify those articles by any express act of 
theirs. Bat still I am at a loss how they came to be the less 
valid in the principles of our constitution, by being without that 
sanction. They certainly bound the king and his. successors.; 
the 'words of the article do this, or they do nothing; and so far 
as the Gvown had a share in passing these acts, the public faith 
was unquestionably broken. In Ireland, such a breach on the 
part of the crown was much more unpardonable in administration 
than it would have been here. They have, in Ireland, a way of 
preventing any bill even from approaching the royal presence in 
matters oi far less importance than the honour and the &ith of 
the crowin, and the wdl-being of a great body of th^ p^ple. 
For, besides that they might have opposed the first suggestion 
of it in the house of commons, it eould not be firamed into a 
bill, without the approbation of the council in Ireland^ It could 
not be returned to them again, without the approbation of thet 
king andi council here. They might have met it again in its sen 
cond passage through that house of parliament in which it wa^ 
originally suggested, as well as in the other. If it had escaped 
them through all these mazes, it was again to come before tha^ 
leed lieuttaaBty who night have sunk it by a refusal of tba i:9;jcajlt 
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had sent instructions to the lords justices to issue s 
proclamation, assuring the Irish of much more &f 

anent The oonstitatioii of Ireland interpoBed all thbae cheda 
to the psMiDg of any constitutional act^ however insignificant in 
its own nature. But did the administration in that re^ avafl 
themselves of any one of those opportunities ? They never gave 
the act of the 11th of Queen Anne the least degree of opposi- 
tton in any one stage of its progress. What is rather the &ct, 
many of the queen's servants encouraged it, recommended it^ 
were in reality the true authors of its passing in parliament in« 
stead of recommending and using their utmost endeavour to es- 
tablish a law directly opposite in its tendency, as diey were 
bound to do by the express letter of the very first article of the 
treaty of Limerick. To say nothing of the ministry, who^ in this 
instance, shamefully betrayed the faith of government^ may it 
not be a matter of some d^ree of doubt, whether the parliament 
who do notdaim a right of dissolving the force of moral obli^ 
gation, did not make themselves a party in this breach of con- 
tract, by presenting a bill to the crown in direct violatton of 
those articles so solemnly and so recently executed, which, by 
the constitution, they had fiiD authority to execute? 

** It may be further objected, that when the Irish requested the 
ratification of parliament to those articles, they did, in effect^ 
themselves, entertain a doubt concerning their validity, without 
such a ratification. To this I answer, that the collateral security 
was meant to bind the crown, and. to hold it firm to its engage^' 
ments. They did not therefore call it a perfecting of the securi* 
ty, but an additional security, which it could not have been, if 
the first had been void ; for the parliament could not bind itselfy 
more than the crown had bound itself. And if all had made bat 
one security, nekher of them could be called additional, with 
propriety or common sense. But let us suppose that they did 
apprehend there might have been something wanting in this se* 
curity, without the sanction of parliament. They were, howeveri 
evidently mistaken ; and this surplusage of theirs did not weaken 
the validity of the single contract, upon the known principle of 
law, Non Solent^ qtut abundant^ vitiate scripturas ; for nothiQg is 
more- evident than tha( the crown wiis bound, and that no act 
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vourable conditions than they afterwards obtained 
by the articles of Limerick. The justices formed 

p«i be made wiihoat the royal assent. Qut the constipation will 
wanrant us in going a great deal further, and in affirming, that a 
treaty executed by the crown* and contradictory of no precede 
mg ]aw» is folly as binding on the whole body of the natjon, as if 
ithad twenty times received the sanction of parliament ; because^ 
the very same constitution* whjch has given to the house of par- 
liament their definite authority* has also left in the crown the 
tri^t of making peace, as a consequence* and ipuch the best 
consequence* of the prerogative of making war. If the peace 
was ill made* my Lords 6alway> Conningaby and Porter* who 
ngned* were responsible* because they were subject to the comi- 
inunity* But its own contracts are not subject to it ; it is a sub** 
^ect to them; and the compact of the king* acting constituti9n«> 
ally* was the compact of the nation. 

** Observe what n^onstrous consequenceii would result from a 
contrary position* A foreign enemy has entered* or a strong 
domestic one has arisen in the nation. In such events* the cirr 
cttxnstances may be* and often have been si#i* that a parliament 
^cannot sit. Tki9 fms prec%99^f, th^ ^$e in that feb^lUon in Ir4ani^ 
it will be admitted also« that their power mf^y ^be sq great* as to 
Oiake it veicy prudent to treat with them* in order to save thf 
effusion of bloody perhaps to save the nation. How could suci^ 
ii treaty be at all made* if your enemies or rebels were fully peic« 
.auaded* that* in those times of cpnfusiony there was no authority 
in the state* which could hqld out to them an. inviolate pledge 
for their future secttrity* but that there lurk§d in. the cpnstitu* 
tion, a dormant but irresistible power* who would not think i|- 
aelf bound by the ordinary subsisting and contracting authority^ 
jittt might rescind its acts and obligations at pleasure ? This 
would be a doctrine made to perpetuate and exasperate war ; 
and on that principle* it directly impugns the law of nations, 
which is built upon this principle* that war should be softened as 
much as possible* and that it should cease as soon as possible* 
Jbelween contending parties and communities. The king has'^k 
power io pardon individuals. If (be king holds put his. faith t; 
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those iastructioiw intp a proolamatiop^ afterwvds 
styled the secret proclaipatioDy becaiisbf though 

8 robber |o come in, on a promise of a pardon of life and estate, 
lind in all respects of a fiill indedanity, i^all tbe parliament say, 
that he must nevertheless be executed, that his estate must be 
forfeited, or that he shall be abridged of any of the priyileges 
which he before held as a subject? Nobody will affirm it. In 
such a case, the breach of faith would not only be on the paJt 
of the king, who asiseiited to such an act, but on the part of the 
iwrliament who made it. As the king represents tbe whole con- 
tracting capacity of the nation, so far 89 his pmc^ative, unH- 
inited, (as'I said before), by any precedent law can extend, he 
8CtB as the national procurator on all such occasions. What is 
true of a robber, is true of a rebel ; and what is true of one rob- 
ber or rebel, is as true, and is a much more important truth, of 
one hundred thousand. 

** To urge this part of the argument farther, is Indeed, I fear, 
not necessary, foi* two reasons; .First, that it seems tolerably 
evident in itself; and next, that there is but too much ground 
to apprehend, that the actual ratification of parliament would, ia 
-the then temper of parties, have proved but a very slight and itu 
▼ial security. Of this, thdre is a' very strong example in the his- 
tory of those very articles, l^or thodgh the parliament omitted, 
in the reign of King William, to ratify the first and most general 
'^f them ; they did actually confirm the second and more limited, 
that which related to the security of the inhabitants of those five 
counties, which were in arms when the treaty wais made.^ 
' It has beenso often urged by the enemies of the;people of 
Ireland, that the privileges which they are now claiihing, are 
more a Question of expediency than of right, that we felt it our 
duty to put the reasons on which the rights of our country are 
groiinded, in the stronjgfest and most unanswerable manner that 
tiie great powers of Biirke could exhibit them. That thia task 
has beiin performed with his lisiitd strength, will not be denied 
by any attentive readen' l%at the sophist who has the audacity 
to defend the outra^eoiis viobtion of the articles of Limerick, 
Should yield to tbe-i«iafionin|( of BurSce, will now be admitted by 
t^be most ardent supporters of mondp qly. The people of Ireland^ 
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printed^ it was never published ; for Iheir l<irdship8p 
finding Limerick reduced to the condition of cajri- 
tulating, smothered the proclamation, and hastened 
to the camp, that they might hold the Irish to as 
hard terms as the kin^s affairs would permit— otitis 
they effected, and although (says Mr Harris) they 
deserved the thanks of every protestant in Ireland, 
yet a party soon sprung up that inveighed loudly 
against these articles. The designing men of this 
party quarrelled with them only because their ex* 
pectations were disappointed of raising large for- 
tunes out of the forfeitures. Those designing men 
to whom Mr Harris, the biographer of William, 
alludes, are exactly similar to the orangemen of our 
day, who will not be satisfied with less than a mo^ 
nopoly of the constitution, and all the advantages 
which those who are brought under its shelter must 
necessarily enjoy. But the wisdom of the conduct 
adopted by the English general, and to which the 
English monarch gave his most hearty assent, is 
best shewn by a statement of the events which oe* 
curred soon after those articles we have recited 
were signed by all the parties. Macpherson, in 
hiis history of England, thiis writes :— 

whefQ restored %o the full and t^iconditional powesftion of the 
constitution, shall only be recQvering the ijghto of iriiieb they 
were basely pandered ; which they purchased by their h^oo4> 
mid for the enjoyment of which, they at length agreed to lay 
down their arms. The unconditional repeal of the penal laws 
against the catholics, would be no more than the faithful fulfil* 
inent of that contract, which King WiUiam* of << inunQrtal me- 
mory/' most basely yio^ted. 
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*• Tbe' Irish having obtained such good terpis 
with swAk facility, imbi\)ed aa opioioii that t^cQr 
ipight biiye extorted copctitiqas s^ill more favour- 
^e from an enemy so exhausted. The arrival of 
the French fleet, two days after the c£^|tulatio% 
with arms, stores, prpvisions^ and ammunition, 
confirmed them in their sentiments on this subject 
^t that circumstanceb in conjunction with naany 
pther obvious reasons^ justified William for put|ing 
an end to the war. Many millions had already 
been expended in the reduction of Ireland. The 
army, though victorious in the field, were exhausted 
with fatigue— -winter was approaching-— |he siege 
of Xiimerick must in all probability have been raised } 
a second disappointment before that place woul4 
)iave been equal to defeat. The spirits of the Irish 
would rise, and the French, encouraged by theip 
success, would have aided their allies with effect." 

Notwithstanding the solemnity with which the 
articles of Limerick w^re signed, and, notwithstand- 
ing the miserable alternative which it is obvious 
William had to make choice of, (either the grant- 
ing to the Irish the rights for which they had so 
bravely fought, or if, refusing these, the miserable 
prolongation of a contest in which William might 
have lost this valuable portion of his empire,) in 
the face of such considerations, the minister of the 
gospel, the bishop of Meath, felt it his duty to rd- 
commend, with christian and evangelic mildness, 
the impiediatp violation of the articles which had 
been granted to the barbarous Irish. This pious 
divine, this herald of peace to mankind, was not 
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Mtenjd^id to fl pr^smf. V^y^ if apt jwiSce, or* 
dered him to be silent ; and with pleasure we, re^ 
^cord, that his iofa^ou3 doctrio^s wepre oppo9cid> in 
the true spirit of a christian auijifiiifr, by Dr Mof^ 
UHif the bishop of Kildare. ^ 

When the fears of mimopoly subsided, when the 
Irish catholic was disarmed, the English advenjturer 
ftnd the Iri$h tatk^maater coramenced thdix mated 
motk of plunderii AH the obligations of fcrut^^ jua^ 
tieef honour, and humanity vanished, and no aouxrd 
jwas heard but the yells of intolerance and the ories 
4)f brave and suffering innocrace. No wonder thai; 
ihe Irish heart should swell with indignation when 
gmng over those dismal scales of cowardly oppres^ 
ision and rapacious profligacy*. No wonder th^ k 
loiig period of mild and parental government should 
be required to obliterate from iht memory of Irt^ 
men, the record of such odious and vulgar treaeb- 
ery. The Roman conqueror left to the countries 
he conquered, their laws, their religion, andtb^ 
rights. He did not break faith with the vaqqukk- 
ed, and thus proclaim war against humanity. His 
policy was as gienerous as wise; it facilitated the 
march of his armies, and taught mankind to believe 
that the Roman conquests were not incompatible 
either with their security or their happiness. The 
great champions of English freedom, will hereafter 
be found the busy forgers of Ireland's chains ; the 
panders to the religious as well as national prejudi^ 
ces of their countrymen ; the encouragers o£ tfat 
worst species of tyranny, the tyratlny of a few over 
the many,, and the injudicious and short-sighted eji^ 
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tiogubhers of the genius and industry of our coun- 
try. 

The great Englishmen who contributed to the 
completion of that proud edifice of human liberty, 
of which England can now boast, were the most 
remorseless tyrants in Ireland. Their ingenuity 
y^as directed to prolong the tortures of their vic- 
tim, and to demonstrate to the world, how inferior 
the pa^n tyrants of antiquity were to the modem 
tyrants of our christian age. The reader will' com- 
mence the following reigns with a heavy and dffllct- 
«d heart, because he has to witness each day ex- 
ceeding the other in the magnitude of human de- 
pravity, ^nd the men, whom the English historian 
Jiolds up to his admiration, the active and fanatical 
instruments of unexampled oppression and misery^ 
He will see how much more cruel is the avarice of 
monopoly than the sword of the conqueror. He 
will see the confiscator of his country, shrouded in 
the garb of religion, seeking whom he may devour^ 
his rapacity increasing with his impunity*, and his 
oppressions multiplying with the weakness of his 
victim. He will see the miserable people thus 
abused, insulted with the praises of the free consti* 
tiiiion^ under which they w^re living ; and, while 
their wounds were still fresh from the lash of into- 
lerance, it will be no uncommon spectacle to be«- 
hcid their executioners crying out for new tortures 
and new penalties. What enlightened reader, who 
has read the history of Ireland from the reforma- 
tion, who has followed her sufferings through the 
sanguinary period of Elizabeth, James, and Croou 
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weU» who has observed the dreadful revolutions of 
her property and devastation of the inhabitants^ 
will hesitate to say, that it was the duty of Irish- 
men to stand by James IL with the same zeal with 
which Englishmen opposed him ? He was the friend 
of their religious and civil liberty. England was 
his enemy, because he tolerated the religion of Ire^i 
land. It was not for Ireland to consider his mo^ 
tives or his ultimate objects ; they might have been 
despotic, he might have sought the extinction of 
British freedom through the medium of Irish libera 
ty ; yet, still it was the obvious line of Ireland's 
duty to act as she dicl } to defend her rights and her 
religion against a nation which so long laboured to 
destroy both. The bravery with which they fought 
the battle, should be the best recommendation of 
the people of. Ireland, to an enlightened monarch 
^ of the British empire ; it demonstrates the advam 
tage of that policy which gives to a nation such a 
cause as is worth their defending. The strength 
of those deductions from the facts we have been re« 
cording, do not require support from any opinion, 
however eminent or distinguished. They are self* 
evident truths, which flash on every honest un- 
sophisticated understanding ; yet, it will not be 
considered any breach of historical correctness, to 
introduce here, the sentiments of perhaps the most 
illustrious and able senator that ever adorned the 
British senate, whose philosophic eloquence has 
left to succeeding times the most profound and 
enlightened political lessons of instruction. Our 
great countryman, Edmund Burke, in a letter to 
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his son, in tiie year 179S» thus gives his OfHmon of 
the conduet of the Irish catholic during the reign 
of Jiimes 11. :— 

- *V Let us come to a later period of those confis- 
ications, with the memory of which the gentlemen 
. ^ho triumph in the acts of 1782 are so much de- 
lighted. The Irish again rebelled against the Eng- 
iish Parliament in 1688| and the English Parliament 
again put up to sale the greatest part of their estates. 
1 do not presume to defend the Irish for this re- 
t)ellion, nor to blame the English Parliament for 
this confiscation. The Irish, it is true, did not re- 
volt from King James's power. He threw himself 
Upon their fidelity, and they supported him to the 
l>est of their power. Be the crime of that obstinate 
Hdherence to an abdicated sovereign against a prince 
^hom the parliaments of Ireland and Scotland had 
encouraged, what it may ; I do not mean to justify 
this rebellion more than the former ; it might, how- 
fever, admit some palliation in them. In generous 
minds some small degree of compassion might be 
excited for an error, where they were misled, as 
Cicero says to a conqueror, *< qtuidam specie et 
sinUlittedine pacis^^* — not without a mistaken appear- 
ance of duty, and for which the guilty have suffered 
by exile abroad and slavery at home, to the extent 
of their folly or their ofience. The best calculators 
compute that Ireland lost 200,000 of her inhabi* 
tants in that struggle. If the principle of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch resistance, at the revolution, is to be 
justified (as sure I am it is) the submission of Ire- 
land must be somewhat extenuated. For if the 
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Irish resisted King William, tbey resisted him on 
the very same principle that the £nglisb and Scotch 
resisted King James. The Irish catholics must have 
been the very worst and the most truly unnatural of 
rebels, if they had not supported a prince whom 
they had seen attacked, not for any designs against 
their relfgion or th^ir liberties, but for an extreme 
partiality for their sect ; and who, far from trespass- 
ing on their liberties and properties, secured both 
them and the independence of their country, in 
much the same manner that we have seen the same 
things done at the period of 1 782." 

Here is the coiiimentary df dne of the greatest 
statesmen who appeared in the eighteenth century, 
oo dmt part of our history which is held up liiy Ihe 
ignorant and the mercenary, as the greatest isti^n 
in oar national character; which is denominated 
an act of rebellion, rather than an honourable ex- 
ertion of men struggling for their freedom and their 
religion. The great calumniators of the Irish eatbo^ 
lie have sunk into the tomb, and the few who r^ 
main are no longer attended to. Truth is at length 
gaining the^cendant. The catholic of the preseixt 
day may now confidently trace his freedom to the 
recollection of that courage which in 1691 so 
bravely defended it. 
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A.Tf. Tb£ Surrender of Limerick, on the eondi- 
1691. tion of Irish freedom, dosed the struggle 
between this country and England. The right of 
William to the Irish throne was acknowledged and 
submitted to, and the establishment of the civil and 
religious liberties of Irishmen was expected to have 
succeeded to the intolerance of fanaticism and the 
rapacity of monopoly. The battle was bravely 
fought by the Irish people;. and from the charac-^ 
ter which their illustrious opponent enjoyed in his 
own country, they most reasonably hoped that they 
might repose with confidence on the faithful fulfil- 
ment of any treaty to which the necessities of the 
English monarch might have compelled him to ac- 
cede. Ireland therefore sheathed her sword, in the 
ingenuousconfidence of havingan honourable enemy 
to treat with. How those expectations were ful't 
filled — how that confidence was preserved— how 
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Ae honoor oi the English nation baa been matntein* 
ed in her solemn treaties with Ireland, let it be the 
office of history to record. It has hitherto been 
our chity to relate the sttuj^lesof an armed^ though 
abused nation, with the jealousy, the bigotty and 
the rapacity of England* The reader has waded 
through scenes of sbughter and desolation. He 
lias foUowed the Irishman in his various efforts to 
defend the religion and liberties of his country. 
During this sad melancholy progress, he was some* 
times relieved by the spectacle of successful retalia- 
tion or unprovoked aggression, and he has been 
oHen consoled by the temporary exhibition of a 
courage which would add lustre to the proudest 
achievements of ancient or modem days. Until the 
period to which we have now arrived, we had never 
to contemplate the cowardly exercise of a tyranny 
which trampled on the man it deceived ; which tos*^' 
tured the victim it disarmed } which pledged its 
faith in order to betray; and with all the contemp- 
tible malice of a voracious jealousy, was perpetual- 
ly plundering the courage which it feared. 

That revolution which was the fruitful parent of 
so many blessings to England, was thecopious source 
of Ireland's bitterest sufferings ; the great event 
which completed the establishment of British free- 
dom, confirmed the slavery of Ireland.*^ The links 

* The excellent JDr Curry commences his history of the Irish 
persecutions, from the revolution, in the following feeling and 
pathetic strain. 

** After a tedious and melancholy narrative of the state of tha 
Irish catholics at different periods^ for Che tpaoe of^mors tbaa 
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of that chain which were struck from the Ebglish 
nation were more than doubled on the mind and 
^the^arm of Ireland. The accumulated vengeaiicc 
of the last two hundred years, was i^ojired on 
the devoted head of our country by the monarch 
!of •* immortal miemory." Even the miserable in- 
struments of English despotism were chained to 
the oar ; they should strike at the will of their 
masters, and truckle to their passions, if they 
hoped ttt preserve their confidence. The little 
miserable monopolists whom the reader will see ex- 
hibiting from time to time on the political stage of 
Ireland, tvere little more than the well paid execu^ 
tioners of their fellow citizens; their duty was to 
wield the l^h and torture the victim ; their employ- 
ment was the degradation and impoverishment of 
their coutitry ; their wages, the government of that 
country which their folly or their treason, or their 
avarice had wasted. Every revolution experienced 
by Irelaind, from the invasion, but left a new in- 
one hundred and fifty years, I should have no occasion to relate 
the following, had their sufferings ended at the surrender of 
Limerick. Then, indeed, they might subscribe with others ia 
proclaiming the change a glorious revolution. But the condi- 
tions they had by that surrender obtained, (I may say sealed 
with their blood),, though agreed upon and signed by both pari- 
ties, in the most solemn manjiier, and afterwards ratified and ap- 
proved by both their majesties, King William and Queen Mary, 
under the great seal of England, were soon afler basely infringed, 
contrary to the law of nature, the law of nations, and the public 
'faith. The infringement of those articles on the part of govern- 
ment, commenced very early after they were signed; and it was 
afterwards repeated from time to time, in such a manner, as to 
pre][>are the minds of the people to receive with less surprise, 
the total violation of them, by acts * to prevent the further growth 
of popery,' which were then in contemplation." 
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gredieirt; of bitterness in the cup of misfortune* 
Every change was from bad to worse j so that the 
Irish patriot who sympathised with her fortunes, 
might have lamented that the sword of annihiktion 
had left a subject on which her future tyrants could 
indulge their malice. A celebrated writer on the 
English constitution, speaking of the various revo* 
lutions which took place in England/ has the fol- 
lowing observations: — 

** If we peruse the history of England/' says 
De Lolme, ^* we shall be peculiarly struck with one 
circumstance to be observed in it, and which dis* 
tinguishes most advantageously the English go- 
vernment from all other free governments*-! mean 
the manner in which revolutions and public com- 
motions have always been terminated in England. 
If we read with some attention the history of other 
free states, we shall see the public dissentions that 
have taken place in them, have constantly been 
terminated by settlements, in which the interests 
only of a few were really provided for, while the 
grievances of the many were hardly, if ever, attend*> 
ed to. In England the very reverse has happen- 
ed, and we find revolutions always to have been 
terminated by extensive and accurate provisions 
for securing the general liberty/' 

In Ireland we have hitherto found that revolutions 
terminated in the forging of new chains and the mul- 
tiplication of new tortures. The liberty of England 
4ind the slavery of Ireland have invariably proceeded 
together ; Ireland going down as England ascended. 

Posterity have justly concluded that the rights of 

T 2 
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Irifthtneii'aiK! the prosperity of England cannot ez-^ 
ht togethen-^a melanchdy truth, which the events 
of the present day only contribute to confirm, and 
which is still left to the enlightened English go<> 
Temoient of future days to refute. The lights of 
history cannot be extinguished, nor her powerful 
voice silenced^ The conclusions we have drawn 
are irr^istible, and the idle violence which attempts 
to punish their publication only impressesthose truths 
more deeply on the mind. The glories of WilHiim 
and of Anne — the victories of Marlborough, and the 
universal conquests of Chatham, have been the most 
disastrous epochs of Ireland. Never was the heart 
of our <M)untry so low as when England was the 
envy and the terror of her enemies. The munds 
of English triumphs were to her the sounds of sop- 
row— the little tyrants who ruled her were inflam- 
ed with courage, and urged on with increased ran* 
cour-^the unhappy catholics of Ireland, who alwi^a 
constituted the nation, were doomed to be again in^^ 
suited and tortured with impunity«~and the prx> 
testaat parliaments of our country, as if their es> 
^tence depended on their servility, will be seen sa- 
icrifiicing even their own properties, as well as those of 
^imr catholic countrymen^ to the insatiable moooply 
of England — yet kll those scenes were the offspring 
of that revolution in which Englishmen most justly 
tpiumph-->*a revolution which, De Lolme says, t&^ 
minated by a series of public acts ifn which no in- 
terests but those of the people at large were consi^ 
^dered land provided for. The series of public acts 
wfaii^h ti^ same revolution produced in Ireland, 
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were directed to sacrifice the peace, happinesa a^d 
security of Irishmen to the establishment of a con- 
temptible monopoly, which rendered them for se- 
venty years the degraded slaves of a system that 
Ixeggared and insulted them. The enlightened pro- 
testant of the present day, looks back with horror 
on that profligate folly which gratified the maligni- 
ty of a foreign country, in the enactment of a sys- 
tem of l^islation which puts into the shade the 
more humane, because less lingering despotism of 
the inquisition. He shudders at the recollection 
of that infatuated spirit of ascendancy which chain- 
ed the band of industry, barbarized the infant mind, 
broke up all the social feelings, bribed the child tp 
b^traiy hl9 parent, and the perjured apostate to 
plunder the innocent and conscientious. The^pro* 
testants of the present day hasten with one voipe 
to cancel the odious record and to bury it in eter- 
nal oblivion. The English revolution of 1688, for 
the anniversary of which the bells of asc^ndaocy 
ring the annual peal, wap the consummation of Irish 
Qu£B^ring^^t should be ther^ore looked on by the 
honest Irishman, as a theory from which he might 
derive gratification in the contemplation, but as a 
practical cyrse, with whid^ his unfortunskte country 
was visited at the very moment she ought to have 
shared in its blessings. The protestant of the pre* 
sent day thus reasons ; he adopts the language and 
the opinions of that great mai^ whose towering 
genius first contributed to dissipate the fog of reli^ 
gious prejudice, and expose the miseries, which it 
cajQicealed* Cheerfully do^s he bow to the reason^ 
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ing of the great Edmund Burke, when he thus de- 
scribes the constitution of 16S8, as practised in Ire- 
land by the parliamentary task-masters. 

«* I cannot/' says our great countryman, in his let- 
ter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, '^ possibly confound 
in my mind all the things that were done at the re- 
volution, with the principles of the revolution ; as 
in most great changes, many things were done from 
the necessities of the time, well or ill understood, 
from passion or from vengeance, which were not 
only not perfectly agreeable to its principles, but 
in the most direct contradiction to them. I shall 
not think that the deprivation of some millions 
of all the rights of citizens, and all the interest 
in the constitution, in and to which they were 
born, was a thing conformable to the declared 
principles of the revolution. This I am sure is 
true, relatively to England (where the opera- 
tion of these anti-principles comparatively were of 
little extent) ; and some of our late laws, in repeal- 
ing acts made immediately afler the revolution, ad* 
mit that some things then done were not done in 
the true spirit of the revolution. But the revolu- 
tion operated differently in England and Ireland, 
in many, and these essential particulars. Supposr 
ing the principles to be altogether the same in both 
kingdoms, by the application of these principles to 
very different objects, the whole spirit of the sys- 
tem was changed, not to say reversed. In Eng- 
land it was ihe struggle of the great body of the 
people for the establishment of their liberties against 
the eSoTtu of a very small faction, who would have 
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oppressed them. Iir Ireland it was the est^l^^jbi-; 
ment of the power of the smaller number, at the 
expence of the civil liberties and properties of the ^ 
vrbole. It was, to say the truth, not a revolution, 
bat a cooquest ; which is not tp say a great deal in 
its fevour. 

'* To insist upon every thing done in Ireland at 
the revolution, would be to insist on the severe and. 
jealous policy of a conqueror in the crude settle-: 
ment of his. new acquisition, as a permanent rule 
ibr its future government. This, no power, in any 
country that I have ever heard of, has done or 
professed, except in Ireland, where it is done, and 
possibly by some people will be professed. Time 
has, by degrees, in all other places and periods, 
blended the conquered and the conquerors. So, 
after some tin^e, and after one of the most rigid, 
conquests that we rfead of in hiatoiy, the Normans 
softened into the English.'' , Mr Burke then pro-, 
ceeds to trace to their ttue and proper source, the. 
causes . of that infamous code of laws which wa$; 
enacted during J;he reigns upon which we are now 
entering. To do justice to Mr Burke, the entire, 
of his admirable letter should be copied into this 
compendium ; but the limits of our work forbid so 
large a quotation. The following observations, 
however, are so good an introduction to the reign 
of that sovereign who first commenced the statute, 
war against the catholics of Ireland, that we shall 
make no apology for requesting the reader's atten* 
tion to their truth as well as to their philosophy. 
"For a much longer period th^n that," say? Mj 
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BurlM» «< whioh had miiBced to blend th» 
mth the nation to which, of all othenii &ey 
most adverse^ the protestanta aettled in Irdaivlp 
considered themiielves in no other light than that 
of a awt of colonial garrison to keep the n^vea is 
aubjngation to the other state of Great Britain*-^ 
The whole spirit of the revolution in Ireland wad 
that of not the mildest conqueror. In truth, the 
8{Hrit of those proceedings did not commence 9t 
that ffira, nw was religion of any kind their pri* 
mary objects What Mras done, was not in the s^ 
rit of a contest between two religious factional but 
between two adverse nations. The statutes of KiU 
kenny show that the spirit of the popery laws, and 
some ev?n of their actual provisions, as appUed he^ 
tween £nglisbry«Qd Iri^ry^ had existed in that 
harassed country before the words piotestant and 
pa^t were heard of in the worlds If we rmd Ba«> 
iron Fiaglass, Spencer, and Sir John Davis, we 
cannot miss the true genius and policy of the Eog^ 
lish government there, b^ore the revolution, as 
well as during the whole reign of Queen Elisabeth* 
(Sir John Davis boasts of the benefits received by 
the natives, by extendii^ to them the English law» 
and turning the whole kingdom into shire ground* 
But the appearance of things alone was chai^^* 
The original scheme was never deviated from a 
single hour. Unheard-of confiscations were made 
in the northern parts, upon grounds of pbts and 
conspiracies never proved upon their suj^poaed au« 
thors. The war of chicane succeeded to the war 
of ar m9| and a regular series of operations wer^ 
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oli» ptfticidarly from CSiidiester's time, ill 
tke ovdinarjr courts of ji]Btioe» and by special com* 
misiioiis aad inquisitiofls, first under pretence of 
tenoresi and then of titles in the crown, for the 
purpose of the total extirpaitiaD of tlie interest of 
the natives in their own soil, until this species of 
subtle ravage being carried to the last excess of 
oppression and insolence under Lord Strafibrd, it 
kindled the flames of that rebellion wbich broke out 
iJQL 1641* By the issue of that war««*4>y the turn 
which Clarendon gave to things at the restoration, 
and by the total reduction of the kingdom of Ire« 
land in 1601, the ruin of the native Irish, and in a 
great measure, too, of the first races of the English, 
was completely accomplished* The new Englidi 
interest was settled with as solid a stability as any 
thing in human affiurs can look for. All the penal 
laws of that unparalleled code of oppression which 
were made after the last event, were manifestly the 
eflects of national hatred and scorn towards a con« 
quered people, whom the victors delighted to 
traople upon, and were not at all afraid to provdce* 
They were not the e&ct of their fears, but of their 
security. They who carried on this system, looked 
to the irresistible force of Great Britain for support 
in their acts of power. They were quite certain 
that no ccmiplaint of the natives would be heard on 
this side of the water, with any other sentiments 
than those of contempt and indignation. Their cries 
served only to augment their torture. Machines 
which could answer their purpose so well, must be 
of an excellent contrivance. Indeed in England 
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language as strongly manifested the royal indig* 
mtion at the unprincipled tendency of l^ir ad* 
AresSy and in this instance displayed that character 
for toleration and humanity which distinguished 
him on the continent In truth, we are not to ex« 
peet that this monarch, however liberal or enligb** 
t«ned, could long resist the perpetual pressure of 
that prejudice which characterized the English. 
He held his crown by the consent of that very 
people who called upon him to act with injustice 
and dishonour by Ireland. We must therefore ac- 
knowledge that his natural disposition bad but little 
opportunity of displaying itself; and that however 
ruinous the laws, which were passed during the reign 
of WUliam,wer6 to the liberties of Ireland, we should, 
in candour, rather attribute their enactment to the as«> 
cendancy of English councils, than the wish of the 
English sovereign to violate those principles, the prac* 
tice of which had made him so dear to his native 
country. The English parliament did not stop here ; 
they lost no time in asserting their superior autho* 
rity over Ireland, by a legislative exclusion of the 
catholic from a seat in either houses of the Irish 
parliament ; a sufficient evidence of the contempt 
with which they viewed any possible resistance 
which Ireland might make to recover her liberties. 
Nor did the Irish protestant parliament experience 
much indulgence from the proud usurping parlia-> 
ment of England. It was not so much the exclu* 
skm ^ the catholic as the extinction of an Irish 
parliament, which the whigs of England aspired 
to i and, therefore, with a most contemptuous in* 
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diflbrence, the i^glish sovereign amtinued to re* 
gulate and control the ciril, mUitary^ and ecdeaia» 
tical departments of Ireland^ as if no Irish parlw* 
ment had been in existence.— *»So truly ridiculoos 
is the struggle of a Miction widi the strength of a 
nation. The catholics were excluded and disan&p 
ed; they were hated and suspected; Ae remdt 
was, that the ascendant religion of protestantieai 
exhibited all the impatience of intolerance^ and all 
the insignificance of an insulted and feeble sect* 
The Irish piotestant of that day, conceived that his 
power was advanced by the slavery of the catholic } 
that England would suffer him to play the tyrant if 
he would submit to be her slave ; but the degrada^ 
tton which he sought against his catholic country* 
men, was in the very outset of his foolish triumphs^ 
his most bitter punishment. <* It wsis," as Mr 
Graltan som^ivhere beautifully observes, ^^ lib^ty 
without energy or power. It presented the protes- 
taut with a mouc^oly, with the image of a monster^ 
id a state when the heart gives no circulation, and 
the limbs no life — a nominal representative and a 
Bominal people. Call not this your misfortune, it 
is your sentence, it is your execution. Never could 
-the law of nature suffer one sect of men to take 
away the iSberty of another, and that of a humeroue 
part of their people, without ieeling a diminuti<Mi 
4^ their own strength and freedom." The Insk 
jf^rotestant patliament of 1693, who so piously trt* 
wnpbed in the dia&anchisemeat of their cadioUe 
<ouatrytnfen, w<fflre in their turn trampled on by the 
fyet of ain English parliament. 
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The' Irish protestants most wisely thitw down 
the pillar on which they could have leaned* and 
were soon seen creeping through the ruins of that 
temple which their foolish policy contributed to 
destroy. The unfortunate catholics were no longer 
regarded by the government of Ireland, but as sub- 
jects on which prejudice and avarice might exercise 
their ingenious malice. The orangemen of this 
period, estimated their loyalty or their sycophancy 
by the bitterness of their hostility to the civil and 
religious liberty of their catholic countrymen. Theit 
ambition was to rule in a land of slavery, and the 
little efforts which they sometimes made to rise from 
the degraded character of mere slave drivers* only 
exhibit their impotence and imbecility. Lord 
Sydney, Sir Charles Porter, and Thomas Conings- 
by, were first lords justices of Ireland in the reign 
we are now recording. Sydney was created lord 
lieutenant, and proceeded, in 1692, to convene the 
first parliament which, with the exception of King 
James's parliament, sat in Ireland for twenty-six 
years. 

This parliament had the courage, after excluding 
the strength of the country, to aspire to the cha^ 
racter of an independent legislature. They dispu- 
ted the right of the English parliament to legislate 
for Ireland ; they rejected a money bill because it 
did not originate with the Irish parliament, and 
put on record their strong reprobation of the small- 
est infringement on the ancient rights of the Irish 
legislature. The lord lieutenant was not to be in* * 
timidated by words j he was well aware that a le- 
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%isl8ture of xnonopoliste should hot be reading Eec- 
tures on parliamentary independence, and his an^ 
awer to their high sounding assertion of *^ rights/' 
iT^as a good le^on of instruction to point out the 
importance of that principle which excluded the 
spirit as well as the strength o£ the nation. When 
the Irish parliament was a mixed assembly, prbv 
testant and catholic, the lord lieutenant might 
practise his power and his artifice, dividie and dis# 
tract, but he never presumed to utter the language 
of Lord Sydney, who told this protestant parliament 
of the pale, ** that they ought to go to England 
to beg their majesties' pardon for their seditious 
and riotous assemblies.'' Lord Strafibrd, in the 
period of his greatest power, dared not use such 
language to the parliament of his day ; because the 
people were interested in the support of its cba» 
racter, and would not, as in the instance before 
us, take pleasure in being the witness of its degra- 
dation. 

The proceedings of Lord Sydney offended some 
of the leading men among the protestaiits, and 
every eflfort was made to procure his removal. A 
promise of mk)re submissive conduct (if we are. to 
judge by the future proceedings of the Irish parlian 
ment), succeeded in procuring the removal of Syd- 
ney ; and his Lordship's successor. Lord CapeH 
was appointed in 1695, as being the best qu&lified 
to execute the wishes of his master in the English 
cabinet. The Irish parliament seemed now to be 
of opinion, that the price of the few humble privi- 
leges which they might be allowed by England to 
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eojoy^ woidd be the mollapUcatioii ofwveal jieaal 
eUtuteB againtt their catholic brethren, and that the 
best proofs they could give of the sincerily of their 
loyalty^ was the unpityiiig fury with which thej 
pursued thar unoffending couiitrymen. They 
therefore began, with a'pious and loyal ardour, the 
glorious work of that penal code which now strikes 
mankind with horror ; which would justify any re^ 
aistance, however violent-^any vengeance, however 
dreadful. This penal code, for the repeal of which 
Ireland has had the unexampled patience to peti- 
tion, would have armed every hand in England* 
Englishmen would have again appealed to the 
spirits of their iron barons« Their Russells, their 
Haropdens, and their Sydneys would have rallied 
whatever of honour or patriotism was in the land; 
and the blood of the persecutors^ who could 
have enacted such laws, should have washed out 
the odious record, and thus have atoned for their 
crimes against justice and humanity ; yet Ireland 
has carried her chains year after year,«----she lias ma* 
ufested more than Christian fortitude under some* 
what more than Christian su£fering,«— she has served 
the hand which so often plunged the dagger in 
her bosom,*-»and she has been insulted, during the 
dreadful scene, with the title of rebel to her king 
and constitution* The catholics of Ireland have 
petitioQed,***^the people of England would have re« 
belled^ The reward of the Irish nation has been 
partial freedom, that of England has been. the first 
constitution in the world* The tyrants of- Ireland 
were the champions of British liberty, who have 
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SO often refused to the humility of the Irish peti- 
tioners what they extorted from their kings by the 
terror of their swords. Those historical facts re- 
quire no comment. The mind of the reader will 
draw its own conclusions j and whether protestant or 
catholic, or presbyterian, he will ask himself how a 
people should speak or act, when they are about 
seeking the restoration of their rights, the mere per- 
formance of a contract which has been infamously 
violated. Is it in the tones of lady-like meekness 
that Englishmen assert the rights of their country? 
Is it in the language of hollow, hypocritical sy- 
cophancy, the people of England address their 
rulers, when they complain of their privileges vio- 
lated, or their freedom impaired ? Do they mea- 
sure their words, or do they ever suppose that 
words can be too strong to give expression to their 
honest indignation ? This, then, should ever be the 
tone and language of the Irish nation : no other 
is either audible or intelligible in the parliament 
of England ; you are heard because you are re- 
spected, and you are respected because you are 
not afraid to express your resentment. Those ob- 
servations most naturally precede the recital of the 
laws which we are now abiput to set down,— laws 
which made the protestant despicable, and the ca- 
tholic a slave ; which made Ireland a prison, and 
the Irish protestant nothing better than the jailor. 
^* Never,'* says Mr Grattan, the profound and elo- 
quent advocate of religious and political freedom, 
^* could the law of nature suffer one sect of men 
to take away the liberty of another, and that of a 

VOL. II. u 
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numerous parf of their people, without feeling a 
diminution of their own strength and freedom ; but 
in making laws on the subject of religion, we forget 
mankind, until their own distraction admonishes 
statesmen of two truths ; the one, that there is a 
God, the other, that there is a people j never was 
it permitted to any nation — they may perplex their 
understanding with various apologies — but never 
long was it permittedi to exclude from essential, 
from what they themselves have pronounced essen- 
tial blessings, a great portion of themselves, for pe- 
riods of time, and for no reason, or what is worse, 
for such reason as you have advanced. Conquer- 
ors, or tyrants proceeding from conquerors, have 
scarcely ever, for any length of time, governed by 
those partial disabilities." ^^ But a people so to 
govern itself,*' says Mr Grattan, "or rather, under 
the name of government, so to exclude one an- 
other i the industrious, the opulent, the useful ; that 
part that feeds you with its industry, and supplies 
you with its taxes, weaves that you may wear, and 
ploughs that you may eat ; — to exclude a body so 
useful, so numerous, and that for, and in the mean 
time, to tax them ad libitum^ and occasionally to 
pledge their lives and fortunes, for what ? for their 
disfranchisement; it cannot be done : continue it, 
and you expect from your laws what it were blas- 
phemy to ask of your Maker. Such policy always 
turns on the inventor, and bruises him under the 
stroke of the sceptre or the sword, or sinks him 
under the accumulation of debt and loss of domi- 
nion/*^ Yet such was the fatal and disastrous policy 
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which the protestant pa^rliament of King William 
felt it necessary to adopt, for the security of church 
and state; it established tl>e ascendancy, but it 
laid waste the country ; and the Irigh Hionopolidty 
iwho was daily insulted by the haughty mandatei^ of 
his English ta&k»master, might cotnsole hiH>9elf for 
the loss of his proper station as anf Irishma&i by the 
^nrretcbed sentiment of pride, with which h^ might 
parade through the desert fields, and haggard po« 
pulation of his unfortunate eountry. The Irish par- 
liament of 1695, proceeded to the great work of 
enlightened legislature, whose effeeta hare been 
described by the glowing pencil of our Grattan } 
and it must be admitted, they proceeded most me« 
thodically in their honourable* office. They begant 
by striking at the root of human power or human 
feeling. They passed an act for the establishment 
of general ignorance among the catholics of Ire- 
land } or, in the words of the act, to restrain foreign 
and domestic education ;* a sort of legislative hu« 

* Mr Matthew O'Connor, speaking of this proceeding of the 
Irish parliament, has the following observations t— - 

<• In the plenitude of the power now granted to them,* they 
passed the act to restrain foreign education^ designing thereby 
xiothing less than to bruCallse the Irish. The apology for thi* 
Tioktion of the hiVrs of God and man, rests on the danger that 
resulted to the state from the many seminaries of learning whSeh 
l^e Irish had in Prance, Spain, Italy, and Germany ; but th6 
provisions of the act restraining foreign education, evidently de* 
monstrate that its akn was not to guard against the alleged dan-* 
ger, bat to root out the seeds of knowledge, and to extirpatsi 
the eaiholtc religion altogether." 

Mr (yConnor hiBp m a former part of his work> fepreieikted 
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manityi which enacted, that the mind hereafter to 
be enslaved, should be as insensible as possible of 
its degradation ; or^ as Mr Burke finely describes 
the act|— ^* While this restraint upon foreign and 
domestic education was part of an horrible and im- 
pious system of servitude, the members were well 
suited to the body. To render them patient, un- 
der a deprivation of all the rights of human nature, 
every thing which could give them a knowledge or 
feeling of those rights was rationally forbidden. To 
render humanity fit to be insulted, it was fit that it 
should be degraded. Indeed, I have ever thought 
the prohibition of the means of improving our ra- 
tional nature, to be the worst species of tyranny 
that the insolence and perverseness of mankind ever 
dared to exercise. This goes to all men, in all si- 
tuations, to whom education can be denied/' 

This loyal parliament then passed an act for ba- 
nishing all papists exercising any ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, and all the regulars of the popish clergy, 
, out of Ireland, contrary to the express letter of the 
articles of Limerick, which secured the toleration 
of the catholic religion and the safety of the priest- 
King William as the friend of the Irish catholics. Was William 
of so bending a disposition as to yield to the wishes of his Irish 
parliament, if they did not completely correspond with his own? 
We fear that the infamous code of laws to which he has given 
his consent, is sufficient to give a very different species of im- 
mortality to King William, than the Irish monopolists are in the 
habit of bestowing on him. Indeed every enlightened protest- 
ant, as well as catholic, must abhor the memory of a monarch, 
who, willing to give freedom to his own country, could so easily 
consent to the slavery and the misery of Ireland. 
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hood. They then passed an act to prevent prote- 
stants intermarrying with papists. Such were the 
acts which the glorious revolution of 1688 gave to 
Ireland. But this loyal parliament of Lord Capel* 

. * The Irisk house of lords did not surrender to the unprin- 
cipled rapacity of the commons without a struggle ; they mani- 
fested some regard for their honour and their character, in the 
resistance whicli they made to this insulting outrage on the feel- 
ings of the Irish nation. Seven spiritual and five temporal peerg 
have put on record their abhorrence of this perfidious violation 
of a solemn compact, aggravated by the mockery, that it pre- 
tended to confirm what it purposed to destroy. It is conclusive 
on the merits of this infamous transaction, and worthy the at- 
tention of chose who contend that the articles of Limerick w:ere 
not violated by the Irish legislature. The protest of the Irish 
Lords is as follows :-— 

** 1. Because the title did not agree with the body of the 
bill : the title beiog an act for the confirmation of the Irish ar* 
tides, whereas no one of said articles was therein fully confirm- 
ed. 2. Because the articles were to be confirmed to them to 
whom they were granted ; but the confirmation of them by that 
bill was such, that it put them in a worse condition than they 
were in before* 3. Because the bill omitted the material words, 
** and all such as are under their protection in the Said coun- 
ties,'' which were, by his majesty^s titles patent, declared to be 
part of the second f^rticle ; and several persons had been ad- 
judged within said articles who would, if the bill passed into a 
law, be entirely barred and excluded, so that the words omitted 
being so very material, and confirmed by his majesty after a 
solemn debate in council, some express reason ought to be as- 
signed in the bill, in order to satisfy the world in that omission. 
4. Because several words were inserted in the bill which were 
not in the articles, and others omitted, which altered both the 
sense and meaning thereof. Lastly, because they apprehended 
Chat many protestants might and would suffer by the bill in their 
just rights and pretensions, by renson of their having purcUased^ 
and lent money, upon the faith of said article." 
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could not refrain from mocking the nation thejr 
thus had injured,-^they blended their humour with 
their ferocity, and in a jocular way passed an act 
for (he confirmation of the articles of Limerick. 
The reader will suppose, that the English govern- 
ment should not have been very jealous of any 
pQW^r with which the protestant ascendancy might 
foe armed, when they so faithfully turned those 
arms against the civil and religious liberties of their 
catholic countrymen. The Irish parliament, how- 
ever, presumed rather too much on their past ser- 
vices to England, Though they were so obedient 
as to forge chains for the catholics, they should not 
flatter themselves with the liberty of making their 
own laws or regulating their own slaves. They 
werie for th^ future to consider themselves as the 
humbled agents of an English government, prompt 
at evtry call which national jealousy would give to 
inflict or suspend the torture. The case of Mr 
Molyneux, the distiqguished author of the book 
styled *< The cause of Ireland's being bound by 
nets of Parliament in England, stated,'' is a proof 
in point. This book asserted the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland. It talked of the rights of 
Irishmen ; but the author forgot that he was strug- 
gling for the independence of a monopoly, and 
that in such a contest the people took no part. 
The catholics of Ireland, who were the great ma- 
jority, Uiust have smiled at the impotence of that 
seat which w^re so infatuated as to strip their na- 
tural defenders of their arms ; they must have 
Uiurophed io tbe degradation of such folly, and se* 
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oretly delighted in the humiliation of their native 
tyrants. The promptitude with which King Wil- 
liam declared his determination to secure the in* 
dependence of the Irish parliament, is perhaps ont' 
of the many reasons why his ** immortal mexnory,'* 
is so often celebrated by that description of Irish- 
men called Orangemen. The Irish house of com- 
mons, in one of their intervals from the {prosecu- 
tion of their catholic countrymen, had the impru- 
dence to make some little effort on behalf of their 
own legislative independence ; their great zeal for 
King William, they credulously supposed, would 
b*ve been a sufficient atonement for such an ex*> 
periment« The fate of Mr Molyneux's book dissi« 
pated all their hopes, and all the power they woald • 
be allowed to wield was the power of putting to 
the torture those of their countrymen who now lay 
at their feet, unable to resist their oppressors. The 
English parliament voted an address, desiring lie 
would give directions for the discovery and punish- 
ment of the author. They implored his Majesty 
that he would take care to see the laws which di- 
rect and restrain the parliament of Ireland punctu-^ 
ally observed, and discourage every thing which 
might have a tendency to lessen the dependence of 
Ireland upon England. How was this remon- 
strance of the house of commons received by King 
William of " immortal memory ?'* His Majesty 
roost graciously promised, that he would mak» 
every exertion to promote the wishes of his 
parliament^ or in other words, that he would put 
down the legislative independence of the Irish pUN- 
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liament The Irish proteatant» who reads thk 
transaction, cannot butfeei indignant at the ignorant 
audacity of those persons who are annually holding 
up. King William as the great patron of Irish liber- 
ties ; he cannot refrain from recalling to his recol- 
lection the proceedings of the Irish parliament dur* 
ing the government of King James, which asserted 
the independence of the Irish legislature ; passed 
one act in favour of liberty of conscience, and ano- 
ther in support of the industry and the trade of Ire- 
land. He will take down with pride and gratification, 
that this^Irish parliament, who so acted in support of 
Irish freedom, was a parliament composed of prote- 
stanta and catholics ; that the interest and the gioiy 
of each was the interest and glory of all }•— and that 
the parliamentary independence of Ireland was 
considered by them as best and most firmly secured 
by maintaining the rights and privileges of all classes 
and denominations of Christians. 

The catholics of Ireland most naturally looked 
around for refuge against the merciless persecution 
of intolerance. They appealed in vain to the letter 
of a solemn treaty which secured their liberties and 
properties ; they appealed in vain to the honour of 
the immortal King William, to stand between them 
and the never-ceasing fire of the Irish parliament. 
They therefore made their last appeal to the powers 
<^ the continent ; to Charles II. of Spain, and 
Leopold IV. of Austria, the then catholic allies of 
Great Bcitain. The overwhelming ambition of 
li^wis XIV. united the arms of England, Austria, 
and Spain ; but had Austria or Spain interfered for 
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tbe cntiiolics, the friends of religious liberty in 
England, the whigs of England^ .would have been 
slow in giving to the British monarch the neces« 
Bary supplies to support him in his favourite object. 
They required, as the condition of their zeal in hid 
support, full and uncontrolled permission to tor- 
ture the Irish catholic ; and the strange spectacle 
Was now exhibited to the reflection and the indig« 
Bation of all enlightened men, namely, a miserable 
competition between the great advocates of British 
liberty and the French monarch, Lewis XIV. who 
would be the greatest tyrant over the human mind j 
who would be the most zealous oppressor of con« 
science ; or who would most boldly set at defiance 
the laws of God and the rights of human nature. 
Lewis XIV. banished 800,000 protestants, who 
were embellishing and enriching bis empire by their 
genius, their industry, and their virtues. He re- 
pealed the edict of Nantz, which the enlightened 
policy of Henry IV. gave to suffering humanity. 
This does not astonish, because it was the act of 
an ignorant, rapacious and unprincipled monarch ; 
but that he should find a rival in the British par« 
liament, which boasted of establishing in their own 
country the finest constitution on earth, must ex- 
cite the surprise and sorrow of every reader. That 
pariiament, and their creatures in the Irish pariia* 
ment, banished millions from Ireland, because 
they committed the atrocious crime of persevering 
in a religion professed by the great majority of the 
Christian world, which was once the religion of 
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England, and waa then the hope and consolation 
^ every Irishman. ^ 

• Mr Burke, in his admirri>le tract on the penal laws, (per- 
haps one of the most valuable productions which came from 
that great man,) draws the following parallel between the con- 
duct of the French despot and bigot with that of the English 
and Irish protestants and presbyterians, in the reign of William. 
The profound views of this great statesman are so likely to be 
read with interest, and to be estimated with veneration by the 
majority of those into whose hands this compendium will M> 
that we feel it an important part of our duty to .make such ex« 
tracts as bear upon the period and the events which we may 
happen to be recording. Speaking of that perfidious act of Louis 
the XIV.| namely, the repeal of the edict of Nantz, Mr Burke 
thus observes :*— *^ This act of injusdoe, which let loose on that, 
monarch such a torrent of invective and reproach, and which 
threw so dark a cloud over all the splendour of a most illus- 
trious reign, falls far short of the case in Ireland. The privi- 
leges which the protestants of that kingdom enjoyed antecedent 
to this revocation, were &r greater than the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland ever aspired to under a contrary establishment. The 
number of their sufferers, if considered absolutely, is not the half 
of ours ; if considered relatively to the body of each community, 
it is not perhaps a twentieth part; and then the penalties and 
incapacities, whidi grew from that revocation, «re not so grievous 
in their nature, nor so certain in their execution, nor so ruinous 
by a great deal, to the civil prosperity of the state, as those which 
were established for a perpetual law in our unhappy country.—. 
It cannot be thought to arise from affectation, that I call it so. 
What other name can be given to a country which contains so 
many hundred thousand human one^t^res reduced to 4 state of 
most abject servitude* 

** In putting this parallel, I take it for granted that we can 
stand fbr this short time very clear of our party distinctions. If 
k were enough, by the use of an odious end unpopular word, to 
determine the question, it would be no longer a subject of ra« 
tional disquisition ; since that very prejudice which gives those 
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We have seen that King William, of " immor- 
tal memory/' readily assented to the kind and sis- 

oidious Qamesy and which is the party charged for doing so^ and 
for the oonseqoences of it, would then become the judge also. 
But I flatter inyself, that not a few will he found who do not think 
tliat the names of proteatant and papist can make any change in 
the nature of essential justice ; such men will not allow that to 
be proper treatment to the one of those denominations. which 
would he cruelty to the other, and which converts its very crime > 
into the instrument of its defence. They will hardly persuade- 
themselves, that what was bad policy in France can be good in 
Ireland, or that what was intolerable injustice in an arbitrary 
monarch, becomes, only by being more extended and more vio«* 
lent, an equitable procedure in a country professing to be go<^ 
vemed by law. It is however impossible not to observe with 
some concern, that there are many also of a difierent disposi* 
tion ; a number of persons whoi^ minds are so formed, that they 
find the communion of religion to be a close and endearing tie, 
and their country to be no bond at aU ; to whom common altars 
are a better relation than common habitations and a common 
civil interest ; whose hearts are touched with the distresses of fo« 
reigners, and are abundantly awake to all the tenderness of hu« 
man feeling on such an occasion, even at the moment that they 
are inflicting the very same distresses, or worse, on their feU 
low-citizens, without the least sting of compassion or remorse. 
To commiserate the distresses of all men suffering innocently, 
perhaps meritoriously, is generous, and very agreeable to the 
better part of our nature ; a disposition that ought by all means 
to be cherished. But to transfer humanity from its natural ba« 
sis, our legitimate and home*bred connections ; to lose all feeling 
for those who have grown up by our sides, in our eye, the benefit 
of whose cares and labours we have partaken from our birth, 
and meretriciously to hunt abroad after f&reign affections^ is such 
a disarrangement of the whole system of our duties, that I do 
not know whether benevoloDCeso displayed, is not almost the 
same thing as destroyed ; or what effect bigotry could have pro* 
duced, th^t is more fatal to society. This no one could help ob» 
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terly sensibilities of England towards our insulted 
country ; be promised, with all due submission to 
the higher power of English prejudice, and English 

terving, who lias seen our doors kindly and bountifiilly thrown 
ofea to foreign suferers for conscience, whilst through the same 
ports were issuing fugidves of our own ; driven from their coun* 
try, for a cause, which to an indifferent person would seem to 
he exactly rimilar ; whilst we stood by without any sense of the 
impropriety of the extraordinary scene, accusing and practising 
injustice. 

For my part, there is no circumstance in all the contradiction 
of our most mysterious nature^ that appears to be more humiliate 
lag than the use we are disposed to make of those sad examples, 
which seem purposely marked for our correction and improve- 
ment. Every instance of fury and bigotry in other men, one 
should thinks woald naturally fill us with an horror of that dis- 
position. The effect, however, is distinctly contrary. We are 
inspired, it is true, with a very sufficient hatred for the party^ 
but with no detestation at all of the proceeding; nay, we are 
apt to urge our dislike of such measures as a reason for imitat- 
ing them, and by an almost incredible absurdity, because some 
powers have destroyed their country by their persecuting spirit, 
to argue, that we ought to retaliate on them by destroying our 
own. Such are the effects, and such, I fear, has been the in- 
tention, of those numberless books which are daily printed and 
industriously spread, of the persecutions in other countries and 
other religious persuasions.'* 

In the reign of which we are now writing, the persecution of 
the French protestants was the constant theme of every English- 
man ; it excited pity in every bosom, and sharpened the ven- 
geance of that war which England then waged against the 
French nation ; yet these same English who thus sympathized 
with the French protestant, could look on she tortures of their 
catholic fellow-subjects without a single emotion of compas- 
sion, or the slightest manifestation of sympathy. Such, how* 
ever, has ever been the blindness of all sects to their own bi* 
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avarice and injustice, that the Irish parliament 
should be kept down ; — well and faithfully did this 
monarch of " immortal memory" keep his word. 
At this period the woollen manufacture of Irbland 
ivas sufficiently prosperous and important to rouse 
the jealousy of our sister ; with Ireland it was a 
profitable branch of commerce. Before the time 
of Charles I. we endraped our wool, and exported 
Vr'hat we did not consume to foreign markets. Of 
this privilege of export we were deprived by several 
acts of parliament, more especially one enacted in 
the reign of Charles IL which was deeply marked 
with the most unjust severity ; all this would not 
satisfy King William, of " immortal memory.'* 
The woollen manufacture of Ireland should be ex- 
tinguished ; so great and ardent was William's af^ 
fection for the industry and prosperity of our coun« 
try. Indeed this transaction is of so black and im- 
pudent a colour, that it would be doing sad injus- 
tice to the " immortal memory** of our King Wil- 
liam, if we did not set down the exact words of 
solemn introduction with which William and his 
audacious parliament had the hardihood to preface 
this unprecedented outrage on our country. The 
Irishman who reads this, and who witnesses the 
annual commemoration of that very king who thus 
trampled on the liberties and the rights of Ireland^ 
cannot suppress his indignation against that imper* 
tinent faction who presume to style themselves the 
friends of Ireland. Irishmen may measure the 
wisdom and the kindness of their rulers by the 
frequency or the unfrequency of those exhibitions 
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wbidi sometimes parade our metropolk, rouse the 
irritability of insulted virtue^ expose the best taaea 
of our country to the insults of a mercenary yeo- 
manry or soldiery, promote drunkenness and aban- 
donment among aldermen, and encourage the vicious 
and the corrupt toteake ^experiments on the patience 
of the arm, which, if once roused, could so easily ex- 
tinguish them. The aldermen and the corporations 
of Ireland will not forget, when they are drinking 
^^ the immortal memory" of their demigod and he^ 
ro, that the destruction of the woollen manufacture 
is not the least among the topics of recommenda- 
tion which may be urged in his favour* As this 
miserable transaction at once displays the tyranny 
of King William and his parliament, and the fallen 
and wretched state of the Irish parliament ; as it 
exhihits the playful mockery with which Ireland 
was then treated by her bitterest enemy, it would 
bean act of justice to set down the memorable 
words in which the English parliament thought 
proper to prevail on an Irish parliament to rob 
their own country* We request the reader to pay 
particular attention to the following specimen of 
English justice, during the reign of the immortal 
King William. In 1698, the English House of 
Commons addressed his Majesty to the following 
diect: 

. " That being very sensible, the wealth and 
power of England do in a great measure depend 
on the preserving the woollen manufacture, as 
much as possible, entire to this realm, they thought 
that it became them, like their ancestors, to be 
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jealous of the establishment and increase thereof 
elsewhere ; and to use their utmost endeavours to 
prevent it. That they could not, without pain, 
observe that Ireland, which is dependent on and 
protected by England (what an impudent mockery !) 
in the enjoyment of all she has, and which is so 
proper for the linen manufacture, the establishment 
and growth of which would be so enriching to 
themselves and so profitable to England, should of 
late apply itself to the woollen manufacture, to the 
great prejudice of the trade of this kingdom, and 
so unwillingly promote the linen trade, which would 
benefit both nations. That the consequence thereof 
Y^ould necessitate his Majesty's parliament of £ng» 
land to interpose, to prevent the mischief, unless 
his Majesty" of immortal memortf^ " by his autho* 
rity and great wisdom, should find means to secure 
the trade of England, by making his subjects of 
Ireland preserve the joint interest of both king* 
doms ; wherefore they implored his Majesty's pro- 
tection and favour in this matter, and that he would 
nrake it his royal care, and enjoin all those he em* 
ployed in Ireland, to use their utmost endeavours 
to hindei^ the exportation of wool from Ireland, 
(except it be imported hither), and for the dis- 
couraging the woollen manufactures, and encoura- 
ging the linen manufactures, to which the com« 
mons of England should always be ready to give 
their utmost assistance." 

, This is so delightful an instance of English 
kindness to the Irish people, that we thought it 
would be a pity to lose one word of it There is 
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80 much humour in the manner Vfith which they 
plunder Ireland of her property, and so candid a 
care of the industry and the property of England, 
that we do not wonder a drunken corporation 
should riot in ecstacy of joy when they are pouring 
out libations to the ** immortal memory'* of the 
monarch who so faithfully promised to put in 
execution against Ireland the utmost wishes of the 
English parliament. What did the immortal so* 
vereign reply to the above parental address of the 
commons ? He made answer that he should do all 
that in him lay to promote the trade of England, 
and to discourage the woollen manufacture of Ire* 
land. He also promised to give all possible encou* 
ragement to linen manufactures. This is one 
among the many reasons why the corporations of 
Ireland, the last remaining depots of every thing 
which the enlightened protestant and catholic con- 
sider ignorant and contemptible, so perpetually 
offer up their incense to this sainted monarch. 

To him who will estimate the qualities of King 
William by the infamous acts to which he was ob- 
liged to give his consent, the character of this mo- 
oarch, in the exercise of his royal power in Ireland, 
must appear odious and detestable. Those of the 
Irish people who are so clamorous in his praise, 
found their veneration for King William on those 
passages of his life which excite the indignation of 
every honest Irishman. But justice to the memory 
even of a recorded enemy of Ireland, obliges us to 
admit, that William had to contend with a rancor 
rous malignity, which national jealousy has always 
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excited and kept alive in the bosom of Eqglan^. 
la the front of the ac;ta which we have recited^ acDs 
Which miglut have ssitiafied' English rapaqiit^ if i^ 
pleasant to find a catholic, (and a catholie^toPsfWhp 
should feel fof the suffering of his countcy,^ and 
^en jieflect on the fame of the yederaited fwAHy 
of which he is a member), bearing testimony to the 
liberality of the monarch iii whose reign- the war 
of penal law most bitterly commenced againe^t his 
liberties and his religion. In a late publication of 
Mr Mathew O'Connor, we find the following ob- 
servations ; they niay palliate the crimes* of King 
William against Ireland, but they add nothing ei- 
ther to the strength or the firmnessi of his undef- 
standing# They make him a passive and' pliiible 
inijtrument; obedient to the suggestions of the 
most vicious passions; the executive of any tnea^ 
aure of legiislatibn which the jealousy or the avarice 
of commercial monopoly might please to dictates 
iSurely such a character is not that of a great king. 
Mr O'Connor thus writes : 

*' In Holland, this generous prince, unfettered 
and uncoHtroHed, displ&yed tilie full bl»e of his 
shining qyalities. In Ei^l^n^ii where bis throne 
was blockaded and his powe' contracted; where 
he was forced to capitulate to faction apd dismiss 
his guards $ where be was atript of all tho substan- 
tial powers, and left only the pageantry of royalty, 
he was forced into measures which threw a shade 
on the lustre of his character.'' (Thi$ is rather a 
light description of the acts we have recited, and 
to which King \yilliam gave hi^ consent* Those 
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acts were measures of vital importance to the eotn^ 
fort and happiness of four«6fths of the Irish people. 
Those measures into which Mr O'Connor says Wil- 
liam was forced, were flagrant and infamous viola- 
tions of that honour which this immortal sove- 
reign pledged to Ireland.) However, Mr O'Con- 
nor proceeds : *' Yet on many occasions bis firiD- 
ness and wisdom, and long adversity, burst all re- 
straints, and displayed themselves at the commence- 
ment of his reign, in the avowed protection, and 
towards the close, in underhand countenance and 
partiality to the catholics. He endeavoured to 
atone for the acts of severity and injustice to which 
he was ccnnpelled to assent by the clamour of faction 
and the calls of nece96ity.-^2S3,106 Acres were re- 
stored to catholics, adjudged to be comprized with- 
in the articles of Limerick and Gal way. Those 
articles had been expounded beneficially in favour 
of the Irish by the commissioners of claims, and 
74,733 were restored to persons pardoned, or whose 
outlawries were reversed by the special favour and 
protection of William. This partiality became a 
subject of the bitterest invective in the English 
commons^ and forms a permanent feature in the re- 
port of the commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the value and disposal of the forfeited estates.'* 

Supposing even this defence to be accurate in 
point of fact, and Mr O'Connor has taken it from 
the partial authority of King William's biographer^ 
it must be admitted, that the monarch who had 
not the firmness to refuse putting his hand to laws 
which amounted to an extirpation of the religion^ 
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and an extinction of the rights of Ireland, was ei- 
ther a very weak or a very unprincipled sovereign ; 
nor can we see how the partial protections men- 
tioned by Mr Harris, his panegyrist and biograph- 
er, can atone for the sweeping destruction of a 
whole nation, to which King William gave his 
prompt and efficacious assent. Speaking as Irish- 
men, and upon Irish liberty, we cannot admit that 
this king, of ** immortal memory/' should find an 
advocate in any pen devoted to the rights of our 
country. The ignorant Irish corporator toasts the 
*' immortal memory,'' because his father and grand- 
father showed him the example ; but the enlight- 
ened protestant or catholic Irishman, who reads the 
Irish statute-book, turns from the record with in- 
dignation, and laments that the great champion of 
constitutional liberty should be the submissive in- 
strument of Irish slavery. 

The Irish parliament were taught, in the instance 
of Mr Molyneux's book in defence of their legis- 
lative independence, how to demean themselves on 
the great question of the woollen trade in Ireland. 
Poor creatures !* the wretched victims of their own 

• Mr Curran (the present master of the rolhr) has given Um 
t>osterity a fine pieture of the situation of the pariiamentary mo- 
nopolists of Ireland) during the existence of their penal lawsw It 
is one of those master touehes that so often fell from the pencil 
of our eloquent Irli^mian, which succeeding orators have a hun- 
dred times repeated, and which none have improved. The reader 
of this passage is able to take in all the melancholy circumstances 
which followed in the train of the penal laws* The figure pre* 
•anted by the orator, comprehends all the horrors of unjust )aw% 
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barbarous and besotted policy, they were obliged 
to kiss the rod, and bow in silence to the mandate 
of the English parliament. The lords justices cal- 
led upon the Irish legislature to put down the wool- 
len manufacture. They most respectfully answered 
in the affirmative; or, as Dean Swift observed, 
they resolved that they would rather live on salt 
herrings than the best beef; and therefore faithfully 
promised to encourage the linen manufacture of 
Ireland. 

On the tenth of October, 1698, the Irish com- 
mons resolved that the woollen trade of Ireland 
should be regulated. The reader will attend' to the 
mild phrase of regulation^ and then recollect the 
plan of regulation this honest parliament adopted. 
They imposed a duty of four shillings on every 
-twenty shillings value of broad cloth exported from 
the 25th of March, 1699, and two shillings on every 

and he turns with pity and disgust from the consideration of a 
system which could generate such a monster. 

" Let me ask you," said Mr Curran to the Irish parliament of 
1796, ^* how have those laws affected the protestant subject and 
protestant constitution? In that interval, were they free? Did 
they possess that liberty which they denied to their brethren ? 
No; where there are inhabitants^ but no people, a free govern- 
ment cannot be kept steady or fixed in its seat You had indeed 
a government, but it was planted in civil dissention and watered 
in civil blood ; and whilst the virtuous luxuriance of its branches 
■aspired to heaven, its infernal roots shot downwards to their con- 
genial regions, and were intertwined in hell. Your ancestors 
thought themselves the oppressors of their fellow-subjects — ^but 
-they were only their jailors ; and the justice of Providence would 
^bave been frustrated, if their own slavery had not been the pu- 
nishment of their vice and their folfy." 
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twenty shillings value of all serges, bays^ k^rsiea, 
or any other sort of new drapery made of wqol, or 
even mixed with wool, friezes only excepted. 
Here was the regulation^ or rather, here was the 
^^ act of suicide," which was insultingly denomina* 
ted r^ulatjon, and which most effectually succeed.** 
ed in its object, nftmte}y» the destructioQ of the wool-^ 
len miahufactorieia j^nd manufactures of Ireland. 
But even this did not pati^y England^ ^ Xbe Eng? 
Usfa parliament pasj^ed ^n act, prohibiting thej^xpdrty 
directly br iiidirectly^ frofn Ireland, after the g4tb 
of June, iB99, except to England or Wales. 

Those infamous proce^edings against our devoted 
country were abcompaQied by an act which prohi-i 
bited to |>apists the profession of the law.* Th^ 
biogrkpher. of King William say£i, that ^* no l^rajpr. 
sac^ob, diliring the. reign of this, mon^rcfa^ J!9i»r^^f4 
opoa his spirits, or so humbled his pride, as tlve r^^ 
8am|)tion o£ tl^ gcaota of the fprfeijied .^states \^ 
Ireland by the English parl^ment*" . Of this we 
can have little doubt; dndit is (o b^ reo^t^rked, 
we find no such opitiion from King. Willjiaai's,bip«- 
grapher^ when that mon^rbh w^s setting hU seal t9 
the . atrocious yioiatiobs Of law jagd justiee, which 
we haT€ already , enumerated. The reason is pbvir 
tiixk ; King ^Viliiaoi was* distressed that he ^c6ul4 
not parcel out Irish property to bis Dut^h and 
German adventurers, as he thought proper, and the 
pride of the monarch was wounded in the contest 
with the rapacity of his parliament. Ireland was 
too precious a field for the complete satiety of the 
English plunderer } and therefore Mr O'Connojr 
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way here say, that William was forced to give up all 
his old loving and affectionate Dutch auxiliaries* 
It is said, that the violence done to the king's feel- 
ings by this act of the British pariiament, made an 
H&pression on his mind and spirits from which he 
never rallied to the hour of bis death. Much has 
been said of the spirit of toleration which governed 
the conduct and characterised the disposition of 
King William. We shall put the legislative acta 
of his reign against the conjectures or the assertiona 
of his panegyrists. We shall open the Irish statute 
book, where every Irishman may read the charaCf- 
ter of this monarch of *^ immortal memory" writtea 
in the blood of our country. We should therefore 
consider his Irish admirers as the enemies of Ireland^ 
and estiniate their abhorrence of every liberal and 
enlightened principle in proportion to the degree 
of enthusiasm with which they revive the memory 
of King William, when considered as monarch of 
Ireland. As the indefatigable opponent of foreign 
despotism, we will join in general admiration of 
William's memory, but as tlie sovereign of our 
country, whose rights, civil and religious, he base- 
ly trampled on, after giving his solemn pledge to 
support and protect them, we must, in common with 
nineteen^wentieths of our country, lament that 
hp ?ver ezist§(), 
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A.D. The reader of the preceding reigii would 
1708. be inclined to conclude, that sufficient 2eal 
had been manifested by the advocates (^ what Was 
now denominated <* protestaint aacendaficy,^ to 
destroy the religion and violate the rights, as wdl 
as insult the feelings, of their catholic countrymen* 
The pages which are to follow, will display the 
eccentric ingenuity of malice and coWardite-'^-of 
malice to torture, and cowardice to triumpFh over an 
innocent and unofibnding nation, which had ^on, 
by the sacHfice of its best blood, the enjoyment Df 
those privileges that the confiscating spirit of mo- 
nopoly had dared to withhold. He who* is* ac^ 
quainted with the splendid events which distin^ 
guished the reign of Ahne-^who has followed the 
rapid and astonishing progress of English, arms, 
under the directing genius of Matlborough'—who 
has stopjped to reflect on that constellation ef tdjbal 
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and learning which illuminated the Augustan pe- 
riod of British history, will turn with wonder and 
astonishment from the vandal scene of infamous 
oppression under which our people were then doom- 
ed to suffer. He will no longer wonder at the feel- 
ing which prompts the honest Irish heart to repine 
at the fluctuation of England's fortune j nor will 
he in future join in that hypocritical exultation 
which the sycophants of power would pretend to 
feel at the victories a^d glory of the nation who 
persecutes them. There ean be no better evidence 
of the successful debasement of the public mind by 
the perpetual inflietioa of igmmiiny, than the hol- 
low and affected loyalty which too often distin- 
KUMb^d ^iQ\B»^tb» luipdvije^d Irish^ vho were 
Aevfutitp (i»e M»t 0f pfw^Ti whpw Jbiufilittioa 
v«0 Aptii9pimiM»i m pr^pof^ipn ^a^^ir r^pk mi foi> 
t»ne ism^fjig ik^r ^ppr^w^d fellow ^tizw»if ^^ 
fyvog^y.'Md :fl»t|;er0dt Wi pr^fepsed, though tbi^ 
piiMJi^ ^f9 tiirn^ed fr^m tk^ ispene witb indignation 
Md 4Md^d of loyalty* and pointenti aqd wtisfiu;^ 
tian, miex t^e chai^B iRhofie cla^kiog stiU rung 
ip tbe ear of 0y«ry Iri$bi»aB. Not^iog can be p[)oj^ 
paii*emptible» nox, mojre;^e0trMct)V9 tp the fi^r bpf 
ne9t claims c^the pfeopl<!> tbaA tb|siarist9Qi?itic iosii^ 
cerity, which IreUnd too oftep witnesses* ; The gfi^ 
VBrnfoeot of tixe country are deceived by an apt 
pearaace of attachment and of Iqfyalty^ whii^re fiwh 
feeling neither <eaii nor ought to ^xist* The pmjpU 
vat abused by tba specious display of a spirit whic^ 
only ooirers the wound that ought to b^ prpbed ao4 
•laimnod* The eathoHc aristocrat^ wbp talked of 
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his loyalty tioder the laws of WiUiam or of Anni^ 
deceived the prince as well as the people. His hy« 
pocriiy was rewarded by additional degradation, 
and bis exclatnatioiis of loyalty weiie ai^swered by 
the ferocious dennhciations of monopoly. The peo* 
pie, who reflected on the meanness of sudi dtipli^ 
cityt triumphed im the igmnninious repulsion of the 
sycophant^ ajsid the pride of the monopolist was fed 
ud ikomrished by the precious incense of his noble 
skve* W« are riow come to that period when the 
integrity of Qations ibo each other \nui fiilly and un* 
equivocally developed; when natibnal liberality 
might have been practised with magnanimity} 
when England^ if inclimed to administer Ireland 
with justice, might have ruled with dignity and 
wMi »ifety } when the hostile arm was in the grave^ 
and the suseeptible add affectionate heart of Ir&; 
land could have been gainied by kifidoess and pro« 
tection; when England might boast of having reach# 
ed the highest climax of human greatness $ when 
she [Mresented her firm and iimdaunted countenancci 
and ahodf: to the foundation the only power which 
menaced the liberties of Europe; when every breeze 
irhich could disturb her prosperity was hushed to 
silence, and the mind of her monarch reposed in 
the victories which astonished and intimidated the 
world. This surely tnight have been the period of 
concession to Ireland; yet this was the period which 
^England chose to seleet» whi^n Ireland c6uld h6 
put to the tolture with impunity ; insulted for hier 
unthinking confidence in a nation's honour, and 
«trit)t of the. last sad remnant of that covering which 
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gheltered her from the scorn and contempt of na- 
tions. 

. Let no Irishman ever forget that this proud daj, 
when England raised her forehead to the skies, 
Ireland, bathed in tears, sunk in despondency to 
the earth, the sport of every fool, the subject of 
every ruffian hand to practise its tricks of torture, 
and the melancholy spectacle of a confiding, inno* 
cent and betrayed country. No wonder that the 
voice of every muse, on the sad subject of Ireland, 
should be that of sorrow and despair ; no wonder 
that the Irish harp should ^ound its deep and me* 
Jaiicholy tone,: when the sufferings of such a people 
are the subject of its strain. Our poetry and our 
music. make their powerful appeals to the heart, and 
the dark mournful hue of oppression increases the 
interest, and adds to the beauties, of the finest 
productions of Irish genius. In the rei^n of Wil- 
liam, the sword of oppriession and violence was 
sometimes suspended. Unschooled in the arts of 
persecution, that illustrious monarch sometimes re* 
treated from the task which national prejudice as* 
signed him. He required some time to reconcile 
him to the work of intolerance, but was at length 
a successful pupil to the instructions of monopoly. 
But the reign we are now recording, commenced 
in despotism, and ended as it began. The oppres- 
sor is generally systematic in the work of torture ; 
he is delighted with the capabilities of suffering 
which his victim may possess, and if the latter can 
survive the experiment, he would prefer his gradual 
destruction to. immediate annihilation. The hvntk 
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enacted in Treland, under the parentd protection 
of the ^^ immortal Willilam/' might have appeased 
the vengeance of monopoly, during the reign of 
that illustrious monarch $ but succeeding tyrants of 
Ireland wanted some new wound with which they 
might feast their eyes, and the *^ good Queen Anne" 
most kindly consented to their gratification. The 
Irish monopolists imagined new danger to the Oo!i<p 
stitution in church and state, and called for new 
powers to avert them. The catholic priest, though 
exiled from his country, still appeared formidable* 
Even the memory of his religious and moral ex« 
ample should be provided against, and the last 
mind which remained in the country, that might 
perhaps have retained a single principle which the 
catholic priest had planted, must be banished, be^ 
fore the constitution in church and state c<m\d be 
considered secure against its enemies. Were the 
catholics, or, in other words, were the people of Ire»» 
land guilty of any acts which could have exa^pe^ 
rated the hand of power? Were they inclined to 
rebel against this tyranny ? No ; history says they 
were not ; and the observation of mankind attests^ 
that the sanguinary code of Anne would pever have 
been enacted — that no government would have so 
dared to violate the rights of human nature, if a 
spirit had existed in the people or their leaders, 
which would have had the courage to resist the op<* 
pression. 

England found Ireland prostrate, and she tram- 
pled on her. Had even a breathing of indignation 
been perceived, that same England would not have 
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dared to make the expenmenU Let it be a lessor 
to the future ihen of our country ; let them meet 
I3ie apjpnbacbes of tyranny with a. steady and der' 
termined tone, or the same scenes may again bfe 
acted, which disgrace the pages of our history at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. The 
Isonstitution has now warmed the people of Ireland 
ivrith the strong and irresistible power of public re- 
jfiotistrance. Let that remonstrance be fis firm as 
the grievance of which it complains is severe } and 
liiough the retreat of intolerance may be slow, yet 
the light of reason and Christianity will illuminate 
the progress of the petitionen 

It is pain£l)l to recall the human mind to the con* 
templation of those laws which were conceived by 
the maligbant genius of monopoly ; for the interest 
Df mankind it would perhaps be be^er to bury these 
examples of public infimy^ the very mention of 
which must more or less contribute to the d^ra- 
dalion of public morals j but the duties of the his- 
torian silence the voice of the philanthropist ; and 
the loathing narration of every villany, as well as 
Che record of ev&ry virtue, are equally the labours 
and the office of impartial history,. 

We have already detailed the splendid labours c^ 
King William " of immortal memory," against this 
country. It was be who gave the first grand and 
master-stroke,-— it was he who first plundered the 
mind of Ireland, — it was he who legalized national 
ignorance and nsltidiml immorality. He banished 
the instructor of youth, .and the preacher of reli- 
gton,«— he exposed the people to the arms of the 
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IQidnight robber^ — he forbade the Irish catiiotic the 
possession or the use of arms,--^he eiatal^lied k 
Bever*faiitiig soarce of petpetual discord atid mispk 
cion afldohg the difibrent sectift of Christians,— *he 
prevented' intermarriage between the protestant and 
icatholie, — and threw up a perpetual bar to the 
concord or happiness of the nation. But that law 
which the " immortal king** thought proper, in his 
affection for Ireland, to give his consent to, and 
which w^s the natural prelude to all the oppression 
which followed, was that with which he cotiameQCedf 
his reign, namely,* the act which excluded the 

* Among the many productions which the genius and spirit of 
the 19th century has produced, on the melancholy subject of the 
sufferings of the Irish catholics, there is none perhaps which me- 
irits so high a place in the estimation of every honest and en- 
lightened mind, as that work which its distinguished author has 
styled, " A Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland," Were we in want of a measure of the value 
of this performance, we should immediately find it in the efforts 
4>f the enemies of public liberty, to diminish its effects by the 
combined struggles of power, corruption, and sophistry. It would 
indeed be a work of supererogation to panegyrize a performance 
which the splendid eloquence of Bushe has already immortalized. 
Extorting praises from its enemies, what must be the admiration 
of its friends ? TVh^ must be the strength of that arm under 
which the whole embattled host of the British government in 
Ireland is obliged to crouch? What must be the strength of that 
reasoning, which makes even intolerance tremble ? and when, in 
curder to be heard with temper, before no very friendly tribunal, 
the prosecutor is obliged to acknowledge the great pretensions of 
the man whose book he would endeavour to stigmatize ? Ireland 
smiles at all this theatrical tumbling in the court : she admires 
the brilliancy of those powers which dazzle, even on the side of 
fabehood, but retires from the exhibition with contempt for the 
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catholics of Ireland from seats in the legi^turet 
by imposing on them the necessity of taking 
those oaths which amounted to a renunciation of 
their religion. King William^ of immortal memory, 
did all this ; yet the corporations and the aldermen 
of Ir,eland will wonder that the Irish catholic 
should be insulted by the annual celebration of his 
memory. 

judgment which could waste its time in an idle struggle witb 
teason^ justice and truth. Public fame has attiibuted to Couii- 
■ellor Scully, a distinguished member of the Catholic Board, the 
execution of this most useful and necessary work to his country. 
Malignity would not be content unless the wreath, which Ireland 
would weave round the brow of its author^ was rendered doubly 
precious by its calumny. His enemies have exhausted thesr 
fancy and their folly. Sophistry lies wearied with its unprofitable 
struggles ; and the able expositor of the indignities undet' which 
his country suffers in the beginning of the nineteenth century, ia 
enthroned on the ruins of his enemies* This book, of course, is 
sought for by every mind : it is to be found in every library ; and 
promises, by the clearness and candour of its reasoning, to be 
the leading light to our legislators in their progress to the temple 
of justice. We have thus gratified our feelings in bearing our 
homage to the labours of our celebrated countryman. We hope 
that into whatever hands this compendium may fall, the observa- 
tions we have made will induce them to read a work, which should 
be admired by the friends, because it has been persecuted by the 
enemies of Irish liberty. 

Having said so much of the author, and of the great value of 
the production, we shall now take from his pa^s that passage 
which induced us to call the reader's attention to him. Speaking 
of the injuries which must flow to the catholic body, by thdr 
exclusion from the legislature, the author of the << Statement^' 
makes the following unanswerable observations : 

" On the other hand, were catholics eligible to seats in the 
legislature; were there only ten catholics in the upper house. 
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The ** good Queen Anne" eDdeavoured to eis- 
ceed his majesty in her affection for her Irish sub- 
jects. She therefore commenced her adminis^tration 
of Ireland with a perfidious violation of every law, 
divine and human. Having had the unprincipled 

and twenty In the lower house, (which is a profitable estimate' 
for the first ten years),, how many mischiefs and errors might 
be avoided, how many useful projects framed and accom- 
plished. No protestant member, however upright and enlight- 
€ned> can be expected by the catholics to be constantly pre- 
pared to protect their property from unequal impost in parliament, 
their rights from aggression, their fame from calumny, or their 
religion from gross misrepresentation. Catholic members, and 
they alone, would prove competent to those tasks. A member 
of this description, duly qualified, speaking upon the affairs, 
complaints and interests of his own community, could readily 
falsify the fabricated tale, refute the sophistical objection, unravel 
the apparent difficulty, state the true extent of what is desired, 
what is practicable. Such a catholic, actually knowing the con- 
dition of his fellow-sufferers, could put down a c&lumny in the 
instant of its utterance, and this not merely by contradicting, 
but by referring with promptitude to existing documents, facts, 
and authorities ; by quoting time, place, and circumstance, and 
bringing within the immediate view of the house and the public, 
the necessary materials of refutation." 

*^ Finally,'' says this enlightened writer, <* the statesman may 
truly observe of this exclusion of the catholics from both houses 
of the legislature, ^ Continue this exclusion of the catholics, and 
the removal of all the other grievances will be of little value, and 
of no permanent security to the catholics, or to the empire.-^ 
Remove the exclusion, and other grievances cannot long sur* 
vive.*" 

Such, no doubt, is the importance of a seat in the legisla- 

. tive assembly : and King William, " of immortal memory," was 

'so sensible of this, that he commenced his war against the 

Irish catholic^ by plundering him of this great and paramount 

•privilege. 
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courage to break the solemn ob%atioDa inta which 
the Edgliah nation had entered with Iceland,, when 
the latter agreed to lajr down her arms at Limerick, 
the English government could, with less difficultji, 
proceed to the commiasion of every outrage which 
its avarice, or its spirit of despotism, might chance 
to suggest. Queen Anne introduced her ferocious 
system of government in Ireland, by an act which 
went to expel the inhabitants of Ireland from the 
land^ pf their fathers. She enacted^ that no ca- 
tholic should have the power of purchasing any 
part of the forfeited lands } and that all leases 
which might have been made of such lands, shall 
be annulled, except those leases which might have 
been made to the poor cottagers of two acres j thus 
giving to the Irish such privileges as might best 
secure their vassalage to their task-masters. *' A law 
80 barbarous," says Mr O'Connor, << has no parallel 
in the records of nations ;" yet the genius of the 
*^ good Queen Anne'^ could surpass the barbarity, as 
we shall see hereafler. No lapse of time could purge 
the catholic of the hideous crime of fidelity to his re- 
ligion, and attachment to his country. Never could 
he have the power, by the honourable labours of 
industry, of recovering those lands which were for- 
feited by the intemperate spirit of his fathers. He 
should consent to abandon every principle of ho- 
nour and morality, before he could be qualified to 
be received into the bosom of the glorious consti- 
tution. Such an act might have for some time sa- 
tisfied the craving appetite of rapacity ; but so long 
as the victim had life, so long had the oppressor 
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ft propensity to indulge in cruehy. The act» there-i 
foire»^ which in ilts vicious perfection seems to reach 
tbe very sufDoih of monopoKziiig malignity, is tbe 
act ^ for preventing the further gpowtb of po« 
pery/* by which the- presbyterian and the catbolie 
ivere equally levelled to the ground ; in which the 
advocates of the church took their merciless ven< 
geance on their old republican persecutors, whose 
iodustry and genius were then raising the north oS 
Ireiand into wealth, numbers, and consequence. 
This weahh might have circulated among the ca- 
frholies 0f the west and the south ; and the spirit; 
of poUAicat liberty, which ever found an asylum in 
the bosomc of the presbyterian, might have com- 
municated its contagion to the almost extinguish- 
ed embers of captholic patriotism* The bill above- 
mentioned, so celebrated for its infamy, went to 
the total expulsion of the catholics from any right 
or property in knd. It disabled them from pur- 
chasing either lands or tenements, or taking by in- 
heritance, devise, or gift, any lands in the hands 
of protestants ; making all estates which they might 
then hold, descendable by gavelkind, except in case 
of the conformity of the eldest son, rendering tbe 
father a mere tenant for life, depriving him of the 
power of alienating, mortgaging, or encumbering, 
even for the support or the advancement of younger 
children, except under the control and discretion of 
the chancellor." Had the •* good Queen Anne" and ^ 
ber Irish monopolists passed an act, which would have 
banished the entire catholic population of Ireland to 
some foreign, though hospitable country, humaai^ 
VOL. II. y 
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might have had some consolation on which it might 
have reposed. But this would not have been the 
complete and finished work of despotism, which 
the advocates of the free constitution of England 
80 fondly meditated in Ireland. The catholic slave 
would nd longer have ministered to the pastime of 
his task-master,-*-the torture would have been re- 
moved,— and the groans of a suffering, though un- 
offending people, would have no longer soothed 
their tyrants to the sweet sleep of peace and secu- 
rity. The catholic historians have echoed the hy- 
pocrisy of protestant writers, in praising the loyalty 
of the Irish nation, while this work of legal slaughter 
was carrying on. Far be it from us to praise that 
submission which the tyrant and the hypocrite will 
ever dignify with the name of loyalty. We would 
have felt pleasure in recording the struggle of a 
brave nation with their cowardly and unprincipled 
tyrants, and hive been consoled by the appeals of 
our oppressed country to the venerated shades of 
her O'Moore and O'Neil. What Englishman, who 
has reflected on the struggles of his ancestors, and 
who is now reaping the harvest which was sowed 
-•by the hand of freedom, must not have rgoiced if 
^^ Ireland had risen like a giant, and shook off the 
contemptible tyranny which thus dared to oppress 
her ? We have said that this grand desolating act 
for ** preventing the further growth of popery," 
was alike aimed at the presbyterian as the catholic. 
' It was not so much the offspring of sectarian bi- 
gotry as national jealousy and tyranny ; — it was not 
flo much the act of a protestant as the act of a na- 
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ttoDy^t was not to put down the cathblic^-— -it was 
to extinguish our country, and render^ in future, 
the prolestants, catholics^ and presby terians of Ire* 
land, the humble vassals^ the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their enlightened and liberal 
sister country* For this purpose the English toiy 
government introduced a provision into the act, by 
which all persons in Ireland were rendered inca* 
pable of any employment under the crown^ or of 
being magistrates in any city, who should not^ 
agreeably to the test act^ receive the sacrament ac- 
cording to the usage of the church of England^ 
thus Calling upon the presbyterian to renounce his 
religion if he wished to enjoy the protection or the 
privileges of the constitution. 

The resistance made by the Irish presbyterian to 
the introduction of such a provision, into an act 
which he had conceived was solely levelled against 
his catholic countrymen, should have been to the 
future presbyterian of Ireland a fruitful source of 
instruction on the folly, as well as the malignity, of 
, religious persecution. The anxiety of the English 
government to depress the catholic^ should faav6 
demonstrated to the reflecting presbyterian^ that 
catholic subjugation must necessarily lead to tbel 
subjugation of their common cQuntry ; and that the 
object of England could have been nothing less 
than the complete conquest of Irish freedom. The 
reader will observe how slow is the progress of that 
tolerating spirit which, in his own days, distin- 
guishes the presbyterians ; how little like Irishmen, 
and how much like a sect, they gave their oppo- 

Y 2 
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sitioii to thig bold efibrt of the English gevera* 
nent against their civil and religious Ubertieisi. In 
thek reflioaslrance to parliament thej pass by tlieit 
catholic sufferer, and complain, in the piteous tone 
of disappointment, that they, the predbyterians, wha 
had distinguished themselves so long as the pene* 
euteirs of the catholic religion, should be now as* 
sailed by that hand which shoukl have been the first 
to protect tbem« 

The phik)8opher smiles at the little contracted 
ground of d^ence which is here taken, and warmly 
haiW the arrival of that day \(^ich exhibits the Irish 
presbyterian maintaining his own rights by bis en- 
lightened and liberal advocacy of the rights of his 
catholic countryman. In their petition to the Irish 
commons they complained, '* that, to their great 
surprise and disappointment, they found a clause 
inserted in * the act to prevent the further growth 
of popery,* which had not its rise in that honour- 
able house^ whereby they were disabled from exe- 
cuting any public trust, for the service of his ma- 
^sty, the protestant religion, or their country, 
tinless, contrary to their consciences, they should 
iieceive the Lord's suppar according to the rites 
Mul usages of the established church.*' *< This 
clause," says Dr Curry, ** of which the presbyterii- 
«ns so bitterly complained, has since been called 
the * sacramental test,' then first imposed on the 
jdissenters of Ireland, whose zeal,'' says our honert 
^^untryman, ^* agaiiist the catholic, was so credu- 
Jbusly blind at that juncture, that upon a promise 
l^ivenlhem of having it repealed on ^h/e* first ^9^ 
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portunity^ they readily concurred in passing, to- 
gether with the clauses against the catholics^ that 
mortifying one against themselves.'' Thus was the 
presbyterian, in the reign of Queen Anne, sacri* 
ficed to his own prejudice against his catholic 
countrymen ; and the liberty of our country vplun* 
tarily offered up on the altar of bigotry. For a 
long time the presbytenan was dooniied to smart 
under his foHy. The house of Brunswick^ how- 
^ver, has connived at the relaxation of the penalty ; 
and the enlightened spirit of toleration which dis« 
tinguishes the age we now live in, has given to that 
connivance all the force of an actual repeal* In 
vain did the principal catholics of Ireland petition 
against this infamous violation of the faith of na* 
tions. The eloquence of Sir Theobald Butler and 
Anthony Malone, made their fruitless appeal to th^ 
reason and sensibility of the lords and commons of 
Ireland. Such a tribunal was deaf to the voice of 
pity, of reason and truth; *^ and thus, on the 7th 
March, 1704/* says Dr Curry, *« the royal assent 
was given to an act, which, besides its being a vio- 
lation of national faith» has been hitherto produc- 
tive of every species of private, as well as public in- 
jury, by stripping noen of their property for not 
parting with their integrity ; by fining and impri- 
soning them for conscientious dissent fi*om settled 
forms of worship, or holding tenets merely spiri- 
tual, and totally foreign from any interference with 
the civil government of the state : so that our 
courts of justice and equity resembled, in these re« 
spects, the Roman tribunal punishing the primitive 
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Christians, for not disavowing the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, and embracing that of human institution/* 
It is not easily credited by the liberal understand- 
ing of the present age, that any assembly of human 
Ibeings, possessing the light and charity of Ghristi* 
anity^ could have been so barbarized by bigotry 
and avarice, as the lords and commons of Ireland 
ivere, in the reign we are now recording ; or that 
man should have sunk so low from the proud cha- 
racteristic of his nature, as to wreath the laurel 
around the brow of that wretch, whom mankind 
have ever devoted to the pillory or the scaffold ! It 
will not be credited, that the Irish legislature should 
have conferred dignities and honours on the comf 
men informer; and that a solemn resolution can 
now be found on its journals, to the following 
eflfect, M that the prosecuting and informing against 
papists, was an honourable service to the govern^ 
ment of Ireland/- The same rewards that civilized 
society are in the practice of offering for the apprer 
hension of the most abandoned members of the 
community, the robber, or the murderer, were, in 
the Augu^an age of Queen Anne, offered by thfe 
Irish legislature, for the apprehension of the Roman 
catholic clergy of Ireland. The price of the arch^ 
bishop's or the bishop's head was L. 50, and that of 
the regular and secular clergyman, was estimated 
so low as L.20. Thus did the legislature provide 
for the religion and the morals of Ireland. Yet 
still the work of desolation was not complete : Irish 
poor, distinguished as much by the persecution un- 
jfler which they suffered, as by the clastic power 
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with which their acute and sagacious understand* 
ings repelled the struggles of despotism, wera 
found in the ditches and fields of their beloved 
country, imbibing that instruction which the un- 
conquered courage of their clergy was daily com* 
■* municating. The catholic priest was pursued even 
to this humble refuge. The Irish peasant would be 
a formidable personage, were he suffered to arm 
himself in his wilderness, with the terrific weapons 
which he could draw from the half understood 
writings of Greece and Rom«. The schoolmasteri 
however humble his acquirements, was deemed a 
furious enemy io the constitution in church and 
state, and even him, the guardian genius of Queen 
Anne's government pursued with all its terrors. A 
reward, therefore, of L.IO, was held out for the dis- 
covery and conviction of every catholic schoolmasr- 
ter, usher, or private tutor. *^^ 

The calamities which must necessarily flow fi^'A 
such infernal legislation, poured abundantly rapfd^ 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of our country.- 
Their task-masters often felt and experienced the 
recoil of their own barbarous folly, because they 
robbed the hands which might have enriched them- 
selves. The furious and insatiable spirit of mono^ 
poly preferred the government of a desert to that 
of a happy and contented people; and the consti-* 
tution in church and state was pronounced secure 
against its enemies, when the people of Ireland' 
were stripped of every privilege and every right 
which separates humanity from, the brute creation.' 
Mr Matthew O'Connor has summed up the efkct^' 
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of tiie feroeitms law of Qaeen Amie» in a atiionf 
and comprehenrnve descrtptioti, creditable to the 
irasibility wfoicl> dictated it, and worthy of the 
spirit of his ancient and respected ium&j. ^^ The 
immediate e£fect of this law," he writsea, '^^ vas the 
em%ration of vast numbers of the inhabttants, nvim 
fiouglbt sh^or in distant exile, and ibuod a attefuge 
in the anoies of tbe catholic powers of the conti»' 
zie«it« Tinie sentiment of perseeution was completed 
by this act, aad never wis syfiiteai atteoded with 
same efiectaal success ; private nianiiers were de# 
baocfaedy public seatimeiit debased, and every 
faculty of the mind enervated. The ^sontrast of 
the sudden and certain acquisition of landed pro^ 
perty by the obvious and eai^y method of dtscoverl", 
with the slow and uncertain acquireinent of wealth 
by the laborious pursuits of industry, nourished the 
principle of dishonesty, and a total disregaid of 
shame and iq&iny. The rewards of conformity 
cherished the seeds of rebellion in the minds of 
children against parents, and of distrust in the 
minds of parents against children* The penalties 
arttacbed tp an op^n and conscientious dkchai^e of 
religioqs duties, fomented dissimulation and hypo* 
crisy. Habits of oppresi^on, and thi^ exerc^ of 
lawless power, debased the minds of the upper 
classes from a love of country, of fame, and glory, 
to mean servility to the court, and a tame acqui- 
escence in the stern mandatesof £nglish supremacy. 
The loss of rights and property extingi^ished every 
ipark of patriotism, and infused the spiritless in^ 
(|t^ri»09§ pf submissive poverty into thereat wassi 
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^ the fieofpk, wfae bai'dy existed i& their imtire 
moiU 9tmtigei8 to its oitural blessings^ the pattenC 
^v^cttMB nf lis wToUgSy the sQtensible spectators of 
!it8 TBXD^ Here they veg|eta)ted oo the potatoe rooit^ 
idecayed ia the piime of life, destitute of solid 
'DoarislnnieQt) and sialdng to untt^nely graves ; their 
-wigom ^prematorely exhausted by hard labour, aaid 
the spark of ii& at last c^Ktinguisfaed by famiiie.'' 

It is perhaips as umpnofitable to the r^deras it is 
painful to the lYriter, to read the viie and profligate 
System tyf legislation which blackened the reign of 
Queen Anne hi this country ; v^bich most excite 
AS >tnQch astonishment as sorrow, in the bost}m 
of ^e philosopher, urben he reflects how little thi 
humaa miod had advanced in the iiwfal and effi* 
cieat ^over Ofment of mankiafl $ and bow sitrongly 
the barbarities of Queen Anne's la^rs, after an in« 
terval of seventeen hundred years, resembled the 
remorsdess persecutions of ps^atiism against the 
mild and charitable religion of Christianity. It is 
Bot easy to as»gn any rational grounds for the de*- 
i^stating laws which were enacted against the ca- 
tiiolics of Ireland. The lust of torture, which 
seems to be the natural offspring of monopoly, is 
the only incentive which posterity can asssign for 
the barbarities so long practised against om: un- 
offending counirymen. 

Dr Curry has collected the reasons which the 
despots of Ireland sometimes gave for thdr perse*^ 
ctttion of the human mind. This able and honeilt 
man, whtfsa labours have so poM/^llRifly tsbntribHt^ 
to rescae the millitos tirat are y«t uttbo\tei fi^c)^ 
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most wretched degradaticm, has the following ad- 
mirable observations on the effects of those laws 
which the men, who enacted them, most piously 
thought would have extirpated the religion, as well 
as the property, of the catholic. The readers of 
tlfis compendium will read with attention the reflect 
tions of one of the best Irishmen our country ever 
gave birth to ; the legislator will acknowledge the 
force of his deductions ; and the gratitude of Ire- 
land will rejoice, in beholding the treasures of such 
a lK)ok as Dr Curry^s circulating at a cheap and 
convenient rate, in every corner of the empire. 

*• Two plausible reasons," writes Dr Curry, *^ have 
been commonly assigned for the framing and con^ 
tinuing of these laws. First, their tendency to bring 
the catholics of this kingdom to conformity in reliv 
gion and loyalty with their protestant fellow-sub^ 
jects ; and next, their aptitude to weaken and im? 
poverish such of them as prove refractory, in these 
respects, to such a degree as to render both them 
and their posterity utterly incapable of giving any 
future disturbance to this government. But is it 
not notorious that hypocrisy, and disaffection to the 
established religion and government, are the natUt 
ral and constant effects of such forced conversions ? 
And even sup'posing that converts thus made, might 
at length become good and loyal subjects, is evil to 
-be done that good may arise therefrom, in this one 
instance, when both reason and religion prohibit 
and cqndemn it in every other ? On the other handy 
does not the enacting such predatory Jaws against 
these popple, wthout their being even accused of 
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any civil c^riine, and merely to weaken aild iifipave« 
lisfa them, suggest to their mind something like the^ 
policy of an highwayman in putting those he ban 
robbed to death> but if they were suffered to sur- 
vive their losses, they might change to discover ^v^ 
prosecute him for the robbery. 

<^ The last of the common objections to the re« 
laxation of those laws, which I shall consider, (and 
it is the only remaining objection that deserves ta 
be considered), is, that the spirit of persecution in 
peculiar and essential to the Roman catholic reli^ 
gion ; and therefore that its professors ought, ii| 
good policy, to be always kept under, and in an ab^ 
solute incapacity to exert it^ But tbia objection 
confutes itself. It supposes that men may be jus* 
tified in actually wronging and perseci|ting others^ 
for no other reason but merely to prevent those 
others from ever having the power (however remote 
and improbable) to injure and persecute them. The 
Roman catholics wish not for a power to persecute. 
They only implore the justice and mercy pf the le- 
gislature to relieve them from persecution. But 
how can the spirit of persecution be deemed pecu- 
liar to Roman catholics, when it is notorious that 
those very accusers, of every denomination, perser 
cute both them and one another whenever they have 
the power and opportunity of doing it ? That such 
a spirit is far from being essential to their reh'gion, 
however it may have unhappily posHsessed some of 
its bigotted members, (and what sect or communiop 
of Christians is free from such members ?) is mani« 
£^t from hence, that all their 9ble$t find most r^ 
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0pectable dUvines^ mod in particular their last pope^ 
(who fiurelj must be tuppoeed to have knowti the 
eftsentialt of his rel%ion), oondenm and renounce it 
as unchristian and inhuman. * The great misfoiw 
tune in this case/ says the emtoently tearhed and 
liberal prelate, GanganeUi, ^ is, that some people 
confound religion with her ministers, and make her 
respondfole for their faults. It never was religion^ 
but false zeal pretending to her, that seized fire and 
sword to compel heretics to abjure their errors, and 
Jews to become Christians. And what is more 
dreadful than to see good men fall victims to a zeal 
displeasing in the sight of God, and condemned by 
the church, as equally hurtful to religion and the 
rights of society i The example of Jesus Christy 
who, during his residence on earth, bore patiently 
with the Sadducees and Samaritans^ ^the infideia 
and schismatics of those times) oblige us to support 
eur brethren, of whatever communion they may be ; 
to live peaceably with them ; and not to torment 
them OH account of any system of belief which they 
may have adopted* The power of the church » 
purely spiritual ; our blessed Saviour himself, when 
he prayed for his executioners, taught us hew his 
rause is to be avenged. Had the ministers of the 
gospel been always careful to follow that divine 
model, the enemies of Christianity would not have 
been able to bring against it the unjust reproach of 
favouring persecution. The catholic church always 
disavowed those impetuous men, who, stirred up by 
an indiscreet zeal, treat those who go astray with 
lisperity } lind its most holy bishops at all times so* 



licited tlie pardon, of the apostles, desuring obIj 
tJieir :coiiv«9Bion. Men, therefore, ought not to 
impute to ttie church those excesses, of which hi»* 
tory has preserved the memory, and which are r«« 
pugnaut to the maxhns of the gospd.^ *' 

Such are the opinions of Gangaoelli on the da* 
ties of the catholic priest ; and such is the vindt^ 
cation which the liberal and enlightened mind of 
this great man makes for those pious excesses into 
which weak minds have been driven by the into%k^ 
eating spirit of fanaticism. What sect of Christiana 
may not now be charged with the idle di^lay of 
cruel zeal which sometimes distinguished the catho^ 
lie church I What sect of Christians is not able 
to count an equal number of enormities in the pro- 
pagation of their respective creeds i Can the pro- 
testaat wy that the records of his sect are'unstained 
with the Uood of humanity ? Can he not boast of 
a rivalship in the enthusiasm of his zeal for his 
<q)itiions with the inquisition, the memory of whose 
atrocities is so odious to every mind of liberal and 
enlightened feelings ? But as the good GanganelU 
writes, the crimes of the inquisition no more pro- 
ceeded from the catholic religion than the protea- 
tant persecutions of Queen Anne proceeded from 
the religion of the ppotestant. The avarice of mo- 
nopoly made its anxiety for the protestant religion 
a pretext, to cover and conceal the baseness of its 
views* The catholic inquisition put on the garb of 
the priest, when it was violating the divine and 
beneficent principles of Christianity. ToleratioQ, 
the great leading principle of every wise govefn*i| 
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menty has at length deprived the b^ot of the op- 
portunity of martyrdom : he now courts the faggot 
•or the scaffold in vain : he struggles to provoke 
persecution» and languishes and decays under the 
philosophic indifference with which he is treated. 

The persecuting laws of Queen Anne demon- 
strate the folly of forcing the human conscience. 
Pride, principle^ every passion of our nature^ con- 
federated against the impudent dictation of power 
on subjects^ which no human authori^ should dare 
to control. The furious spirit of the laws was com- 
municated to all the subordinate and humble in- 
struments of government. The Castle gave the 
word to the police office ; and the ignorant alder- 
man administered his little government of the pa- 
rish with all the insolence of the highest authority- 
Ireland was at this period so insignificant a portion 
of the empire, and solow in the estimation of its 
rulers, that the representative of majesty consider- 
ed it a great act of condescension and favour to 
pay his visit every second, and sometimes every 
third yean The regulation of Ireland was entrust- 
ed, in the interim, to some hot-headed bigots, or 
•some trading speculators on the misfortunes and 
sufferings of the Irish people, under the denomina- 
•tion of lords justicesr Those governors generally 
•estimated their loyalty to their king by the quan- 
tity of torture they inflicted on their fellow-subjects : 
their principal duty was marshalling the house of 
lords and commons, and multiplying by corruption 
•the number of Ireland's oppressors. 
- The genius of legislation had nearly completed 
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ite work of national destruction. The executioner 
who would best enforce the sanguinary statute, was 
now sought for, to put the infamous theory into 
more infamous practice^ Sometimes the maligni- 
ty of the law was counteracted by the humanity of 
the viceroy. The English parliament, however, in 
1709, produced a nobleman, fitted by his mind and 
his heart to become the instrument of the roost 
abandoned system. The Earl Wharton, whose in«- 
famy has been immortalized by Swift, was consi- 
dered the most likely personage, whom no com* 
punctious visitings of nature would ever prompt to 
withhold the lash, or suspend the torture* His 
talents being always tributary to his vices, he was as 
formidable in his contrivance of ruin, as he was 
cruel in the execution. '^ He had," says Swift, 
^' imbibed his father's principles in government ; 
be was a rigid presbyterian ; but dropped his reli- 
gion, and took up no other in its stead ; excepting 
that circumstance, he was a firm presby terian. He 
contracted such large debts, that his brethren were 
forced, out of mere justice, to leave Ireland at his 
mercy, where he had only time to set himself right. 
He is very useful in parliament, being a ready 
speaker, and content to employ this gift upon such 
occasions, where those who conceive they have any 
remainder of reputation or modesty, are ashamed to 
appear. The Earl of Wharton sunk his fortune by 
endeavouring to ruin one kingdom, and hath raised 
it by going far in the ruin of another. His admi- 
nistration of Ireland was looked upon as a sufficient 
ground to impeach him at last for high crimes and 
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misdemtaiiourt ; yet he has gaiaed by the gc/fetth 
ment of tliat kngdom^ udder twa years, L«45,000» 
by the most favourable c^Ntipatatfoiiy half in the 
regub^ way, and half in tite pmdmtiaL*^ 

The reader may estimate the charaeter of the 
bouse of commona at thia disaatrons period, by the 
ibUowing panegyric on one of the moat profl^te 
men by whom a nation waa ever governed * *^ Tk^ 
gratefnUy acknowledged ber majesty's, move patti- 
<!olar care of tbenq, in af^inting bis excellency 
tbeiv chief governori who^e equal and in^iartial ad^ 
ministration of justice gare them juat reason to bope^ 
and earnestly wish hia Iqng contiiiuance in the go*^ 
Vemment/* 

This accomplished state plunderer waa admirably 
dextoroua in holding out professions which he de« 
ter mined to break. He flattered and deceived the 
dissenter ( he was only candid to the catholic, 
whom he was perpetually torturing. Thongb taken 
from the bosom of the dissenters^ and known to be 
in his private capacity anxious to promote their 
views, this able task-master, Wharton, would never 
hesitate to minister to the plans of their oppressors, 
and, for the promotion of his personal fortunes, sa- 
crifice his favourite religion and its Ibllowera. 

Nothing perhaps can excite the indignation of 
the Irish nation so much as the history of those 
conflicts which took place at this period, between 
the advocates of prerogative and the advocates of 
liberty. It is^ painful to see a little aristocracy, of 
a particular sect, engaged in contests on the free^ 
principles of the revolution, as estabtiahed in 1691» 
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mhm tiie people of Ireland stood behind their 
chairs^ the insulted spectators of a dispute in which 
both parties agreed only in one point, namely, th4b 
oppresinon and the suffering of the great majority 
of the people* At this period the Irish lords and 
the Irish commons were appealing against each 
other to the crown, as their common umphre* Th^ 
most infamous aristocracy which ever disgraced the 
annals of a country, were heard exclaiming against 
the louses d power, the encroachments of prero^ 
gative, and the violation of the rights of man* The 
principles of Locke were the theme of tkek' pane- 
gyric, who were exercidng every oppression over 
the great majority of the Irish nation j and the 
public understanding was mocked and insulted by 
the idle display of all the forms of a free constitu« 
tion. The tory lords and the whig commons were 
daily disputing for pre*eminence ; and while each 
laid claim to superior confidence from the crown, 
both agreed in the common office of multiplying 
the mortifiaatidns of their catholic feliow^subjects* 
That a parliament composed of such materials, and 
acting so perpetually in contempt of public opinion, 
should be themselves dispersed in turn by a supc 
rior power, will be easily conceived by any reflect- 
ing mind. The Irish parliament, during the reign 
of Queen Anne, was humbled so low in the esti- 
mation of the sister country, that the parliament of 
the ktter did not hesitate to assume the right of 
legidating for Ireland, and of casting off an odious 
faction which at once disgusted by their insolence 
and their oppressiont . Indeed the j^jiglish parlia* 
vox. u. 2 
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tnent, in all the more important considerations 
which affected the empire, dictated the law to Ire- 
land, as if .no Irish parliament existed* They di- 
rected the sale of the forfeited estates, and prohi- 
bited catholics from being the purchasers* They 
.voided all' Ijeases made to catholics. They per- 
mitted Ireland to export linen to the plantations^ 
:and appointed the town of Ross, in the county of 
Wexford, the port for exporting wool from Ireland 
to England* Sir William Wyndham, an able and 
distinguished champion of the tories, brought a bill 
into the house of commons in 1712, denominated 
the schism bill, the object of which was to extinguish 
the power of the whigs ; and the reader will find 
in the protest entered on the journals of the lords, 
by the whigs of that house, how ferocious the spirit 
of persecution against the unhappy catholic must 
have been, when the principal reason advanced by 
the defeated whig, was the possibility of being de-» 
prived of the power of co-operating effectually with 
bis protestant countryman in keeping down the 
catholic, who was then an object of commiseration 
rather than resentment. This protest demonstrates 
the fanatical barbarity with which this unfortunate 
country was pursued by the most enlightened among 
the English nation-^by the advocates of the free 
and enlightened principles of the revolution, and 
the boasted champions of civil and religious liberty. 
The whig lords protested against thi&t part of the 
schism bill which relates to Ireland, in the fol- 
lowing benevolent and christian language : ^* The 
miseries we apprehend here, (in England), are great- 
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Ijr enhanced by extending this, bill to Ireland, where 
the consequences of it may be fatal ; for since the 
number of catholics in that kingdom far exceeds 
the protestants of all denominations together ; and 
that the dissenters are to be treated as enemies, or 
at least as persons dangerous to the church and 
state; who have always in all times joined, and still 
would join, with the membersof that church, against 
the common enemy of their religion ; and since the 
army there is very much reduced, the protestants, 
thus unnecessarily divided, seem to us to be ex- 
posed to the danger of another massacre^ atid the 
protestant religion in danger of being extirpated/' 
The reader will not wonder thsit the monopolists 
who ruled in Ireland, and who were the mere echoes 
of the whigs and tories of England, should have 
pursued the Irish catholic with such implacable ma- 
lignity. The Cromwellians of 1645 were not more 
zealous in their denunciations against the catholic 
<than the whigs and tories in the reign we are now 
recording. In Ireland the whigs and tories played 
their little parts in emulation of their English mas- 
ters. The Irish lords and commons were in per- 
petual conflict J the former in support of tory prin- 
ciples-^the latter, of whig. The causes of differ- 
ence were scarcely ever found out of the narrow 
circle of monopoly. The people at large were un- 
interested in the result of a combat which ended 
in the overthrow of some powerful individual of 
either party* For instance, the whigs of the com- 
mons made furious war against Sir Constantine 
Fhibs, the tory chancellor of Ireland. Backed by 

z 2 
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the queen» the chancellor set his enemies at de«> 
fiance f and the oppressed portbn c£ the coiiiniu<» 
nity enjoyed the defeat of the whigs^ and their fau# 
inilfaticm under the superior power of their tory 
competitors. 

It is impossible to reflect on the events of a Feiga 
so calamitous to Irdand, without indulgtx^ at the 
same instant in the consolation that all this fboek* 
ing and atrocioos violatioQ of human right which 
we have witnessed, is, in the nineteenth century* 
die object of every man's disgust or ind^mtiofi ( 
that the protectant and the pcesbyterian of the pre^ 
sent day, who peruse the sanguinary records which 
contain the act of thdr ancestors, are equally anxi*^ 
ous to bury Uiem in everlasting oblivion : that the 
spirit of monopoly^ which would grasp at more than 
it could enjoy, has given way to the mild and Christ 
tiaa prindpla which sees the greatest advantage in 
the communicatioii ef mutual protectbn^ and the 
greatest happiness in the promotion of mutual haj> 
nKiny : that the British government, which so long 
pursued the disastrous and unprofitable poKcy oi 
dii^difig Ireland, in order the more e&ctually to 
i^ntroul it, is di^a^s^d to surrender this ODntemp- 
tible principle to the more enlarged and productive 
principle of equal protection and equal privilege.: 
that such a change should have taken place, and 
now promises to be tibe possession of l&e people 
who read this compendiam, is a cheering subject 
of congratulation, after all die blood and havoc 
through which we have waded. 
We have endeavoured, in this brief chf oijticle of 
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Ireland's story^ to embrace all the great and lead- 
ing facts which calufnny and Quarepreientatton havQ 
go often and so succewfnlly distorted '^ ivhieh have 
been the sulgect of so much reproach^ and so much 
eixasiperation ) which have been the nAkivfll off* 
spring of bad government, and the natural retKHirce 
of a pOTsecuted natiim. We have endetivoufed to 
vindicate a brave people^ in perpetual eobfliet £m 
ii^ civil and religious liberties, against the bdack 
and ii^mous diarges which the hjrtid UbeUer has 
^bofatalj brought i^nst them# We baVe en^ 
^eavoured to dem(»istrate to the English teadei; 
/|ha£ when Irelmd drew the sword of ifeb^llion^ sbe 
w»i bat following the feeEngt of human nature^ 
which prompted her to repel the vioAatoc of ber 
figbts.: that her rebellions against England were 
the necessary result of h^r au£ferings, ami thefeebld^ 
tbongh disastrous struggles of a people^ whot, vnder 
mild and protecting government, woold have con- 
tributed to its wealth, its power, and its greatnessv 
The swofd of intolerance has at length been 
sheathed ^•'^he bigotry of the sectarian h» at 
length been discouraged ; the human mind can now 
give full rein to its powers with impunity. Uncon- 
trolled by the dictation of a supposed infallibility, 
every man is suffered to adore his Creator as his 
conscience directs him ; and the profession of a 
particular creed of Christianity has almost ceased to 
be a measure of Irish loyalty. The protestant, the 
presbyterian and the catholic, respect each other's 
conscientious attachment to the rehgion of their 
i[athers. The legislator can now discover no cause 
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for the loyalty pf the subject so strong as the pos- 
session of civil and religious liberty. He reads the 
cruelties of intolerance, in order to avoid their re- 
petition ; and draws from the follies of his ances- 
tors the wisest and most beneficial lessons of in^ 
struction« 

' We took up our pen with an ardent wish to 
avenge the insults offered to the character and ho- 
nour of our country. If the reader shall be of opi- 
nion that we have performed the task with zeal and 
with firmness, we shall triumph in the contempla- 
tion of our labours, and congratulate our country- 
men on the benefits which may possibly result froin 
them* We have called the Irish reader to the con- 
sideration of those causes which were the fruitful 
sources of Irish misfortune ; we have endeavoured 
to point out to the future politician of pur country, 
the errors of those who are in the tomb ; or, as 
Edmund Burke philosophically observes, we have 
written under the impressioa that '^ no people 

WILL LOOK FORWARD TO POSTERITY, WHO DO MOT 
pFXEN LOOK BACKWARD TO THEIR ANCESTORS." 



THE END. 
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A Catalogue of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of rte khgdtm cf Ire- 
land, at the ntting of the Irish parliament, induding ^ote create by 
the late King James 11. after his abdication, according to Oeir rjfipeo. 
iive precedencies, in the year 1689, in which those that were formerly 
attainted^ and those that sat, are distinguished. 

Note— il// that were attainted had outlawries reversed. 



Sir Alexander Fitton, Kt Lord ChanceHpr — ^Sat. 

Dr Michael Boyle, Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 

of all Ireland. 
Dr Francis March, Archbishop of Dublii). 

Vacant Archbishop of Cashel. 

Dr John Vessey, Archbishop of Tuam. 
Richard Earl of Cork, Lord Treasurer. , 

DUKES, 

James Butler, Puke of Ormond. 
Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel, 

EARLS, 

Prot. Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare. 

Cath. O'Bryan, ElarlofThomond. 

Cath. Burke, • Efirl of Clanrickard. 

Catli. Tpachet, Earl of Castlehay^n. 
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Ftot. Boyle, Earl of Cork. 

Oath. MacDonnel, Earl of Antrio 

Cath. Nugent, Earl of Westmeath«— -Sat» (under age, the 
right Earl being a Clergyman.^ 

Prot. Ridgway, Earl of L'^ndonderry. 

Fh>t Fielding, Earl of Desmond. 

Fh)t ]Brabazon, Earl of Meath. 

Prot. Dillon, Earl of Roscommon. 

Ph>ti Barry, Earl of Barrymore. Sat. 

Prot Vaughan, Earl of Carfoury. 

Cath, ^Plunket, Earl of FingaL Attainted (a Minor.) 

Prot Chichester, Earl of Donegal. 

Pn>t, lAmbert, EarlofCavan. 

Fh>t. O'Briani Earloflnchiquin. 

Ci^jth. MacCartney, Earl Clancar^#^Sat> (under age, at- 
tainted, but restored by a dauae in the act.) 

Frot. Boyle, Earl of Orrery« 

Prot, Coote, Earl of Montratlit 

P^ot ]yioore. Earl of Drogheda. 

Prot. Talbot, Earl of Waterford and We^rford. 

Prot. Montgomery, Earl of Mount- Alexander. 

Cath. Palmer, £arl of Castlemain* 

Cath. TaajTe, Earl of Carlingfbrd. 

Cath. Power, Earl of Tyrone,-*-^ Sat, a Convert. 

Prot. ^one9, Earl of Ranelagh. 

Prot. Angler, Earl of Longford. Sat. 

Prot. Forbes, Earl of Granard. Sat. 

Cath. Dungan, Earl of LimericL Sat. 

F^o^. Coofe, Earl of Bellamont. 

VISCOUNTS. 

Cath. Preston, Viscount Gormanstown. Attain|;ed, 

Cath. Roch, yiscount Fermoy, Attainted. 

Cath. Butler, Viscount Mountgarret. Sat, Attainted, 

Prot. Villiers, Viscount Grandison, 

Prot. Annesly, Viscount Valentia. 

Cath, Dillon, Viscount Castlelogallen. Sat. 

Cath. Netterville, Viscount Dovrth, Attaintetd.' 

JPfo^. Loftus, Viscount Ely. 
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Prot. B«iiaoiit,Viscotot Swords- 

Cath. Afagenniay Viscount Iteagh. Sm^ AtUdotedL 

Fh>t. NiiedbaiDy Viscoimt Iialmunry« 

iCath. Sarsfield, KilmaUock. 

Cath. Burke, Viscount Miiyo. 

Prot. Sanderson, Viscount Castletown, 

Prot. Chaworth, Viscount Armagh. 

Prot. Scudamore, Viscoimt Sligo. 

Ph>t. Lumley, Viscount Waterford^ 

Prot Smith, Viscount Strangford. 

Prot. Wenman, Viscount Tuam. 

Prot Molyneux, Viscount Maryborough. 

Cath. Fairfax, Viscount Emmely. 

Cath. Butler, Viscount Ikerin. Attainted, (a Minor.) 

Prot Fitzwilliam, Viscount Menyon. 

Cath. O'Dempiy, Viscount Glanmali^ira. Sat. 

Prot Cokain, Viscount Cullen. 

Prot Tracy, Viscount Kathcool, 

Cath. Smith, Viscoimt Carrington of Bdrrefore. 

Prot Bulkley, Viscount Cashell, 

Cath. Butler, Viscount Galmoy. Attainted. 

Cath. Bamwall, Viscount Kingsland. 

Prot Boyle, Viscount Shannon. 

Prot Skiffington, Viscount Massareene. 

Prot Chalmondy, Viscount Kells. 

Prot. Franshaw, Viscount Dromore. 

Cath. O'BriaxH Vidcount Clare. 

Prot TreviHr, Viscount DupgannOiif 

Prot. Boyle, Viscount Dungar^an. 

Prot Berkley, ViBcountFitsharding of Beerimfett* 

Prot. CauMeld, Viscount Charlemoat 

Prot WiBgfiftld, Viseount Powerdcourt 

Prot Boylei Viscount BleflsiQgtcn. 

Prot Lanoi Vjaoounl Lanesborou^. 

Prot Dawnyi Viscount Down* 

Prot Parsons, Viscount Rots« Sat. 

Prot. Steward^ ViscouAt Moudtjoy. 

Prot. Loflus> ViBCOfunt Liabum. 

Cath. Burke, yi0GO^nt Oalway. Sat 
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Cath; Macarty, Vtacount Mouatoadiel, Sat, new ereatdt 
Cath. ChiverSi Viscount Mount-Leinster, new created. 
Catk. Brown, Vi^coiudt Kenmare. Sat, new created, 

BISHOPS. 

Anthony Dopping, Bishop of Meat^. Sat. 

William Moreton> Bishtfp of Kildare. 

Hugh Gore, Bishop of Waterford and LismoreS 

Vacant r— Bishop of Clonfert. 

Vacant— < Bishop of Clogher. 

Thomas Otway, Bishpp of Ossory and Kilkenny. Sat. 

Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop of Derry. 

Thomas Hacket, Bishop of Down and Connor. * 

John Rowan, Bishop of Killaloe. 

Edward Whittenhal, Bishop of Cork and Ross. Sat. 

Simon Digby, Bishop of Limerick and Ar^fert. Sat. 

Richard Tennison, Bishop of Killala and Archonry, 

William Smith, Bishop of Raphoe^ 

William Sheridan, Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagb. 

Narcissus Marsh, Bishop of Femes and Laughlin, 

Edward Jones, Bishop of Cloyne. 

jCapel Wiseman, Bishop of Dromore. 

Vacant —Bishop of Elphin. 

BARONS. 

Cath, Bermingham, Baron of Athenry, Sat, attainted. 

Cath. Courcy, Baron of Kinsale. Sat, {a convert.) 

Prot. Fitzmorris, Baron of Keriy and Lixnaw 

Cath. Fleming, Baron of Slane. Sat, attainted. 

Prot. St Lawrence, Baron of Howtb. Sat. 

Cath, Barnwall, Baton of Trimblestown. Sat, attainted. 

Cath. Plunkei, Baron of Dunsany. Sat, attainted. 

Cath. Butler, Baron of Dunboyne. Sat, dttmnled, 

Cath. Fitzpatrick, Baron of Upper Ossory. : Sat. 

Cath. Plunket, Bar«)n of Lowth. Attainted. 

Cath. Burke, Baron of Castleconnel. Satj attainted. 

Cath. Butler, Baron of Cahif. Sat,- attainted. 

Cath. Burke, Barop of Brittiw. Sat, attainted. * 
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Prof. Foliot, Baron of Ballyshannoo. 

Prot. Maynard, Baron of Wicklow. 

Prot. Gorge> Baron of Dundalk. 

Prot« Digby, Baron of Gaisehil. 

Prot. Fitzwilliam, Baron of Lifford. 

Prot Blaney, Baron of M onaghan. 

I I . M alownOy Baron of Glenmalum and Coorchy; 

Prot. Herbert, Baron of Castle Island. 

Cath. Calvert, Baron of Baltimore. 

Prot. BreretOD, Baron of Laughlin. 

Prot Hare, Baron of Colerain. 

Prot Sberard, Baron of Leitrim; 

Cath. MacGuire, Baron of Enniskillen. (Sat, attainted tt| 

Ireland ; but the Lord his Uncle attainted in Fjigr 

land.) 

Cath. Hamilton, Baron of Strabane. Sat 

Prot Hawley, Baron of Dunamore. 

Prot Allington, Baron of Killard. 

Prot. King, Baron of Kingston. 

Prot Barry, Baron of Santry. 

Prot Annesly, Baron of Akiiam. 

Cath. Bellew, Baron of Duleek. Sat 

Prot Petty, Baron of Shelbum* 

Prot Fitton, Baron of Gaiuwortb. Sat, new created* 

Cath. Burke, Baron of Bophin. Sat, new created. 

Cath. Nugent, Baron of Riverston. Sat, new created. 



The KFames of the Knights, C^tisens, and Burgesses, re^ 
turned to the Parliament, beginning the 7th of Magf^ 
1689. 

County Armagh— Arthur Brownloe and Walter Hovendoiii 

Esqrs. 
Burgh, Armagh— Francis Stophard and Constantine 0*Neil» 

Esqrs. 16th May, 1689. 
Bur,.— Charlemont 
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Com. Antrim — Carmick 0*Neil and Raikdle MacDdnileT^ Esqrs^ 

Bur — Carrickfcrgus. 

Bur. Belfast— Mark Talbot, Esq. 

Bur. Lisburn— Daniel O'Neil, Esq* 20tli Maj^ 1689* 

Bur. Antrim. 

Com; Catherlogh— Dudley Bagnal and Henry LutteMi> E^qpt. 

Bur. Cloghiierkilty--Lieitt«*CoL Owen MacC^rty and Danid^ 

Fyn MacCarty, Esq. 
Bur. Catherlogh-^Mark Baggot and Jdm Warreiv Esqit. 
Bur. Old Laughlin— Darby Long aad Daniel DaraD^ Eiqrs* 
Com. Cork— Justin MacCarty, Esq. and Sir Richard Ns^^^ 

Knights. 
Town of Yougball-^Thanias Unlade and Edward Gaiigh^ AL 

dermen* 
Town of Kingsale— -Andrew Murrogh and Mylea De Courcy, 

Esqrs. 
Pur. Baltimore— Daniel O'DcaaTan and Jevaniafa O-Donavaii^ 

Esqrst 
Bur. Bandonbridge — Charles MacCarty of Bcdlda, and Daniel 

MacCarty of Beagh, Esqrs. . 
Bur. Middletown — Dermot Long and John Ldgad^ Esqts. 
Bur. Mpyallow— John Bdnttt of Gbttleawm^ and Dtrid Nagld 

of Carrigoone, Esqrs, 
^anor and Borough df BjfdicafmBok^JanM Barry and Edt 

ward Po«^ Eaqrti. 
Manor ctf DooeraiU-Doaell O'Doaaraay and John Bciggot, jon. 

of Baggotstown, Esqrs. 
Bur. Charleville— John Baggot of Ifaggotstown, sen. and John 

Power of Kilbelone, Esqrs. 
City of Corkp^Sir James Cotter, Knight, and John Galway> 

Esq. 
Com. Cavan— Phil. Heyley of Aghnicrery, and John Reyley of 

Garyrobocky Esqrs. 
Bur. Cavan— Phil. Oge O'Reyley, and Hugh Reyley of Larha^ 

Es'qiy. 
Bur. Belturbet— Sir Edward Tyrrel, Baronet, and — Tuft of 

Newcaslte, Esqrs. 

Com. Clare— David O'Bripn, ^nd John MacNamara of Cratte- 
lagh, Esqrs. 
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BiOR. Eiini»*^Vloreoce MacCarty of Dromad, aiid Theob. But- 
ler of SzathnogallooQ, Esqrs. 10th May 1689. 
Cwk Dowa^Maftagh MageiiniB 4tf Graencflfide, and Umi 

Magennis of CastlewellaD, Esqrs. 
Bur, Hilsburrow* 

Bur. Nevry4*«JUN¥laDd White and Rowland Sav^fCi Bsqnu 
Batp BangiMT. 
Bmw KeleleaghM^emord Magemis of Baliigbrioab^i £iq. mA 

Tool O'Neil of Droxnankelly, genU 
Bun Ddim. 
New-Town. 
Com. IXiWiiw^Sfaioa Lutterel cff iMtetdktawn and f attidl 

Satrafield, jun. <f£ Ducan> Eaqn. 
Ban Swordt-^Franckr Barnwett of Woodpafk, CovnsQr ftfaaib^ 

mid Bobett Russel of Dryham ^ Efiqr«. 
Bur. Nawcactle— Thomas Ardmr of Colgaofitown, Md Joba 

TaMMt of Beigard, Esqrs. 
Ci|y of ]>ifbUtt---{iir Michael Creagfi, knfght, and Temnoe Der* 

mot, miu aldermaa* 
CoUegeofDublin— Sir John Mead, knight, and Jos; Coghliui, 

E«qi«« 
Town of Drogheda^^Henry Dowdal, Esq. recorder, and Alder* 

derman Chrbstoph, Peppwd ^ttiOeorge* 
Com. Donegal. 
JUfford. 
Ballyshannon* 
KIlHb^e. 
Donegal. 
St J<^Vtown^8ir ^iffiam EHis, knfght, and Lteat^oCof. 

Jam#6 Nugent 
Com. Galway^Sir Ulick Burke and Sir Walter Blake, baronets. 
Bur. Atbuaree-^^ames Talbot of Mount Tdbot, and CharleB 

Daly of Dunsandale, Esqrs. 
Bur. Taam-^James Lally of TuHcndaly, and William Burke rf 

Carrowford, Eaqrs, 
Town of Galway— Oliver Martin and John IHrwan, Esqrs. 
Com. Kilkenny — John Grace of Courts-town, and Bobert 

Wfllsh of Qoouerfiy, Esqrs. 
Bur. Cdlalm-^ Walter Btitler and Thady Meagher, Esqw. 
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Bur. Thoiiias«TowA— Bobert Grace, seti. aad Robert 6race» 

jun. 
Bu^; Gowran— Bichard Biider^ Esq. tfnd Walter Kdlyv Doctor 

of Physic. 
CoL Robert Fielding, by ai new election. 
Bur. Inish'og — Edwkrd Fitzgerald ahd James Bolger, Esqrs* 
Bur. Knocktopher — Harvey Morris and Henry Meagh» Esqn^ 
€ity of Kilkenny — John Rooth, Esq. Mayor, and Jariiea Bryan^ 

Alderman, 4th May, 1689. 
Bun Kells — Patrick Everard and John Delamere,,E8qr8* 
Bur* St Canice. . . 

Com. Kildare— Joh^ Wogan (md George Aytmdr, Esqrs. . 
Bur. Nass — Walter, Lord Dungwa, and Charles Whitfe, Esq. 
Bur. Athy— William Fitzgerald and Willitfm A«chb6ld, Esqr&; 
Bur. Harristown-^ames Nige) and Edmund Fitzgerald, Esqrs. 
Biir. Kildare — Francis Leigh and R6bert Porter, Esqrs. 
Kmg's County — Heward Oxborough and Owen Kerrel, Efi'qrs. 
Bur. Philipstown — John Comior and Heward Oxbelrofugh,. Esqrs. 
Bur. Banagher — Terence Coghlan and Terence Coghlan, Esqrs. 
Bur. Birr.' 
Com. Kerry— Nicholas Brown, Esq." and Sir Thomas . CroAy, 

knight. 
Bur. Tralee-^Morrice Hussey of Kerries and John Brown of 

Ardagh, Esqrs. 
Bur. Dingle Icouch— Edward Rice FitzJames of Ballinleggin, 

Com. Lym. and John Hussey, Esqrs. 
Bur. Ardfert— Col. Roger MacEiligott and Cornelius Macf- 

Gillicuddy, Esq. 
Coto. Longford— Roger Farrell and Robert Farrell, Esqrs. 
Bur. Lanesborough — Oliver Fitzgerald and Roger Farrell, EiSqrs. 
Town of Longford. 

Cfomi Lorwth-^Thomas Bellew and William Talbot^ Esqrs. 
Bur. Atherdee — Hugh Gernon and John Babe, Esqrs. 
Bur. Dundalk — Robert Dermot and John Dowdall, Esqrs. 
Bur. Carlingford— Christopher Peppard Fitzlgnatius and Bryan 

Dermod, Esqrs. 
Dunlear^ 
Com. Limerick — Sir John Fitzgerald, baronet, and Gerald 

Fitzgerald, Esq. commonly called Knight of the Glynn. 
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Bur. KHnudlock^Sir William Harley> baronet, and John Lacy, 

Esq. 
Bur. Askeaton— John Burke of Carrickinohil and Edward Ricef 

Esqrs. 
City of Limerick — Nicholas Arthur and Thomas Harrold, At 
-^ dermen. 

Com. Leitrim — ^Edmund Rejrnolds and Irrel Farrell, Esqrs. 
Bur. James-town — ^Alexander MacDonnell, Esq. and William 

Shanley, 15th May 1689. 

.Carrickdrumriisk; > . 

Com. Mayo — Garret Moore and Walter Burke, Esqrtf^ 
Casdebar-^qhn Bermingham, Portreeve, and Thomas Burke^ 

Esqrs. 
Com. Meath^Sir William Talbot and Sir Patrick Barnwell. 
Bur. Ratoath-^-Jc^n.Hussey and James Fitzgerald, Esqrs. 
Bur; Trim— Capt. Nicholas Cusack and Walter Nangle, Esqrs. 
Bur. Navan — Christopher Cusack of Corballis, and Christopher 

Cusack of Batholdran, Esqrs. 
Bur* Athboy — John Trinder and Robert Longfield, Esqrs. 
Duleek. 
Kella. 
Com. Monaghan — ^Bryan MacMahon and Hugh MacMaho% 

Esqrs. 9th July 1689. 
Town of Monaghan* 
Com. Fermanagh. 
EnniskiUen. 
Queen's county — Sir Patrick Trant, knight, and Edward Morris^ 

Esq# 
Bur. Maryborough— Peirce Bryan and Thady Fitzpatrick, Esq- 
Bur. BaUinakill, Sir Geoige Bourne, baronet, and Oliver Grace^ 

Esq. 
Portarlington— Sir Henry Bond, baronet, and Sir — Rackety 
• knight. 

Com. Roscommon — Charles Kelly and John Burke, Esqrs. 
Bur. Roscommon — John Dillon and John Kelly, Esqrs. 
Bur. Boyle — ^Captain John King and Terence MacDermo^ 

aldermen, 6th May 1689. 
Tulske. 
Com. Sligo— Henry Crofton and Oliver O'Gara, Esqrs. 
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Bur. SUgo<— Terence MacDonagh and James Frencb^ Esqrg. 
Com. Tipperary— Nichohs Pmrcel of Loghmore, and James But- 
ler of Grangebeg, Esqn. 
City of Cashel — ^Dennis Kearney and James Hadcety aldennen< 
Bur. Clonmell'— Nicholas Wliite and Jolm Bray, aMermen. 
Bur. Fethard— Sir John Everard, baronet, and Jametf Tobm of 

Fetbard) Es^ 
Bur. Thurles. 
Bur. Tipperaiy. 
Com. Tyrone— CoL Gordon O'Neil, and Lewis Doe of Ditl^ttsh 

non, Esq. 
Bur. Dungannoif— ArAur <yNeil of BaBygawfy, and Pedaick 

Donnelly of Dungannon, Esqrs. 
Bur. Strabane— Cftfistopher Nugent of Dtibilh, Es(ji bxA 

Daniel <y Donnelly of the same, gent 8tfa May 1689. 
Clogber. 
Angher. ' 

Com. Waterford— John Power dnd Matthew Hore, £sqr^« 
Bur. Dungarvan— John Hore and Martm Hore, Ssqrs. 7th of 

May 1689. 
City of Waterford— John Porter and Nicholas Fit^erald, Eaqrs» 
Bur. Listnore* 
Tallow. 
Com. Wexford— Walter Butler of Munfine, and Patrick €of- 

clogh of Moulnirry. 
Bur. Wexford — ^William Talbot, Esq. and Francis Booth, mer- 

dhant. 
Bur. New Ross-^Luke Dormer and Richard Butler, Esqrs. 
Bur. Bannow — Francis Plowden, Esq. Commissioner of the 

Revenue, and Dr Alexius Stafford. 
Bur. Newborougb — Abraham Strange of Tobberduff, Esq. and 

Richard Dally of Kilcorky, gent. 
Bur. Enniscorthy — James Devereux of Carrigmenan, and Dud- 
ley Colclough of Moughery, Esqrs. Arthur Waddington, EsiJ. 

by a pew Election. 
Bur. Taghmon — George Hore of Polhore, and Walter Hore of 

Herperstown, Esqrs. 
Bur. Cloghmyne— Edward Sherlock of Dublip, Esq, and Ni* 

chblas White of New Ross, merchant. -' 
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Bur. Arklow. 

Fytherd— -Colonel James Porter, and Capt. Nicholas Stafford. 
Com. Wicklow— Richard Butler, and William Talbot, Esqrs. 
Bur* Caryesfort — ^Hugh Bryne, Esq. and Pierce Archbold, Esq. 

upon whose default of appearance — — — Barth. Polewheele, 
Bur. Wicklow — ^Francis Toole and Thomas Byrne, Esqrs* 
Bur. Blessihgton — James Eustace, Esq. and Maurice Eustace, 

gent. 
Baltinglass. 
Com* We8tmeath--^Hon. Col. William Nugent, and Hon. Col. 

Heniy Dillon. 
Bur. and Manor of Mullingar — Garret Dillon, Esq. Prime 

Sergeant, and Edmund Nugent of Garlanstown^ Esq. 
Bur. Athlone — Edmund Malone of BallynehowD, Edq. and 

Edmund Malone, Esq. Counsellor at Law. 
Bur. Kilb^ggan— ^Bryan Geogh^gan of Donore^ and Charles 

Geoghegan of S^renan, Esqrs. 
Bur. Fore— John Nugent of Donore, and Christopher Nugent 

of Dardistcfwn, Esqrs. 
Com. Londonderry. 
City of Londonderry; 
Bur. Coleraine. 
Bur. Lamavudy; 
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